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The Ceremonial Book of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos 


Il. Tse Eccuiestastican Ceremonies oF Book I. 


§ 19. In book i., cc. 1-83, Rambaud discovered une unité remar- 
quable. He believed that these chapters were mainly composed in 
the reign of Constantine VII, only allowing that some had been 
originally compiled ‘in the time of Leo VI, or Alexander, or 
Romanus Lecapenus.’' The researches of Bieliaev have definitely 
shown that this view is not tenable. It is, in fact, inconsistent 
with Constantine’s explicit statement, which shows that he mainly 
confined himself to the mechanical work of arranging in a logical 
order and series pre-existing materials.’ 

Book i. (omitting the appendix, cc. 84-97) falls into two parts : 
A. ec. 1-87 (properly 1-46*) : Church ceremonies and processions. 
B. ec. 88-88 (properly *47-92*) : Secular ceremonies. 

Bieliaev’s investigation (Priemy) is devoted to A. Itis his great 
merit to have shown that this first portion consists of two distinct 
series, and to have deduced an important inference. The first 
series, of which the latter part is lost, corresponds to cc. 1-17*; it 
gives the general order of the processional ceremonial on great 
church festivals and the acta of the factior.s on these occasions, 


1 Op. cit. pp. 131-2. He uses the word rédigés; his argument shows that he 
means ‘ put together’ or ‘ composed,’ not ‘ transcribed.’ 


? See the preface to book ii. p. 516, cc. 5-11, especially juer‘pais éwimerciais pirowdyws 
cvvabpoicd évra, 


VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVII. EE 
* All rights reserved. 
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The second series, of which the beginning is lost, corresponds to 
ec. 18*—46*, and contains descriptions of the special ceremonies for 
special feasts. 


First SERIEs. 


C. 1. The general order of the ceremonial at any great church festival 
on which the emperors visit St. Sophia. The ceremonial on Christmas 
Day is taken as a model.? There are added notices of (1) special modi- 
fications on Easter Day, p. 22,12-; (2) the ceremonial on the Nativity of 
the Virgin, p. 26, 12-, which holds for the Annunciation, p. 38, 8, and 
partly for (8) the procession of Easter Saturday, but with modifications, 
p. 88, 11-. 

Ce. 2-9. The “Axra rav pepav on the chief festivals from (c. 2) Christ- 
mas to (c. 9, down to p. 61, 5) Pentecost. 

Cc. *10-17*. These lost chapters undoubtedly contained the ’Axra for 
festivals between Pentecost and Christmas. Bieliaev has discussed what 
they were.t Five may be considered almost certain: All Saints, the 
Holy Apostles, the Transfiguration, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Assumption. 


Sreconp SERIEs. 


Ce. *18-44* (=c. 9 from p. 61,5-c. 35).° Ceremonies on church feasts 
beginning with Easter Day, ending with Easter Eve. 

[Ce. 86 and 87 are additions which do not form part of this series. 
C. 86 isa note on certain peculiarities of the rpoéAevors in commemoration 
of the union of the church ;° c. 87 describes how the emperors change 
their attire on various church feasts.] 


§ 20. Comparing these two series of ceremonies, we observe 
two significant facts. (1) In both cases the festivals of the 
ecclesiastical year are treated in chronological order, but they 
begin at different points of the cycle. The first series begins with 
Christmas, the second with Easter. (2) The second series is not 
merely supplementary to the first. It presents both repetitions 
of and divergencies from the descriptions inc.1. For instance, 
compare the Christmas Day ceremonies of c. 23 with the pro- 
ceedings described inc. 1. Again, in the ceremony of the Annun- 
ciation (c. 80) the emperor at one point avépyeras d1a rhs Evdivns 
oxddas év trois katnyoupeveiows (p. 166, 22) ; but at the end of this 
chapter it is noted that this part of the programme has been 
altered, and that the emperor ov« dvépyerar vuvl év ois 
KaTnxoupevelors GX’ Eis THY TpoTLKY EoTwS THs aylas copod K.T.r. 


’ This follows, as Bieliaev has pointed out, from 1, 9, p. 63, where Constantine 
evidently designates the description in c. 1 as a description of the procession on 
Christmas Day: tv tpdrov dvwrépw ev rH Kabddov xpoedeton ris Xpiored yervicews 
efebeucba, 

* Priemy, pp. 88-40, note 2. In his argument he makes use of data offered by 
¢. 37 and book ii. c. 52. 

5 I designate by 9b the part of c. 9 which belongs to the original c. 18*. 

® Cp. Bieliaev, Priemy, pp. 235-6. 
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(p. 169, 22). In the account in c.1 we find the second custom 
established, and there is no reference to the older practice 
(p. 81, 14).’ 

From these observations Bieliaev has justly inferred* that 
the compiler (Constantine) had before him two different sets of 
material. Series 2 does not represent a number of isolated de- 
scriptions which were first collected and arranged by him. It 
represents an older collection, which he took over, not altering its 
arrangement, and only inserting occasional notes to point out 
modifications which had been made since the date when it had 
been originally compiled. On the other hand series 1 represents 
the actual practice of Constantine’s time; there are no mentions 
of alteration in procedure. All the chapters of this series are 
appropriate to the last years of Constantine’s reign. The acta 
in cc. 2 sqq. contemplate more than one Augusta (Helena and 
Theophano) and the princesses, Constantine’s daughters (ra 
moppupoyevynta).° 

§ 21. It will be well to enumerate the proofs which corro- 
borate the inference that series 2 is older than series 1. I have 
already drawn attention to (1) the passage in c. 23 which records 


a change of procedure. (2) at the close of c. 10, p. 85, 24, we find 
the following important text: 


toréov St Kal rotro Gre éri Adovros tot ris Oeias Anfews eyévero Takis airy. 
immever 6 Bacreds K-7.A, - . 


‘ a v o a , « , 
- Kal TeA€tTAL OUTWS EWS THS OHMEPOV Hyépas. 


The change here described was made by Leo VI; it follows that 
the preceding description of the Easter Monday ceremonies con- 


7 This is in the description of the ceremonies of the Nativity of the Virgin, but it 
is stated that the order for the Annunciation was the same (p. 33, 2). 

® Priemy, pp. xxxvii-viii. 

® Inc. 1, p. 19, the editor has added a note in regard to the apokombion presented 
to the patriarch. It is mutilated, but it clearly tells what is to be done in four 
different cases, according as there are one, two, three, or more emperors. Bieliaev 
restores thus (Priemy, p. 184): loréov Sri dpeiaer Exew 7d dwonxduBiov xpucod Alrpas «’, 
kal el wey tor els BaciAeds, 5idwor ras «’ Alrpas, ef 5 Bvo cialy efre Kal ¥ cioly wepiCovrat 
ai Séna Alrpas, elo 3° ef kal > wAhy Tod weydAou Baciddws, dpeidc: elvar tabrd Td woody 
70 Sidoudvou brtp Tay GAAwy Tay Seoworay étlons, ds cuuwAnpoicba did Tav duporépwy 
gas 8a Alrpas. Constantine VII had personally experienced five different cases: 
(1) he had reigned alone, before the elevation of Romanus I and for a few months at 
the beginning of a.p. 945; (2) he had one colleague, Romanus I, before the elevation 
of Christophoros ; and afterwards Romanus II; (3) he had two colleagues, Romanus I 
and Christophoros, before the elevation of Stephen and Constantine; (4) he had four 
colleagues after the elevation of Stephen and Constantine; (5) he had three colleagues 
after the death of Christophoros. It is clear that in enumerating the various cases 
he is thinking of what happened in his own experience. Bieliaev’s restoration does 
not include the case of five emperors ; why should it be omitted? Further, Bieliaey’s 
cio) 8° ei wal 7 cannot be right. Reiske gives € . . ei eal’. I would restore «i 32 3 
4 «i xal >’. Though we might expect 7’ to precede 3’, the motive for the reverse 
order is furnished by the chronology: there were five basileis before there were four. 


EB2 
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tained in c. 10 was composed before that change. (8) In the 
account of the ceremonies on the Sunday after Easter (c. 16) we 
find a marginal note recording a recent change (p. 98, 22) of the 
same kind as that noticed in the case of Easter Monday. Instead 
of proceeding on foot to St. Sophia the emperor rides to the church 
of the Holy Apostles. A posterior limit of date for the changes is 
supplied '° by the ‘ Kletorologion’ of Philotheos (composed a.p. 900) ; 
for there we find that in both cases the new order was already in 
force (pp. 769, 1,and 773, 1). As there can be little doubt that the 
same emperor, Leo VI, who made the alteration for Easter Mon- 
day made the corresponding alteration for the ensuing Sunday, 
we get as the time limits for these changes 886-900 a.p. (4) 
The ceremonies of the Feast of Orthodoxy are described in c. 28, 
but we are told at the end that this description is partly anti- 
quated : ioréoy bts TO TadaLdy O ToLodTOS TUTrOs Hy’ viv 82 6 Bacinevs 
K.T.d. (p. 159, 21). 

There are some other indications bearing on the date of the 
ceremonies of series 2. We learn from a note to c. 19 that the 
feast of St. Elias éxasvoupy7On emi Baotdsiov tod piroypicrov. 
Candles were lit in front of Basil’s icon (p. 118, 1), drrovex 
knpovs eis tiv eixova Bacwrsiov tod pidoypictou Secrorov. The 
concluding troparion of the lamplight service (ro Avyvixdv) on 
the eve of this feast was composed by Aéwv 6 codwrartos Kai 
aya0os Bacieis, We can conclude that this chapter dates (in 
its present form; see below, § 26) from the reign of Leo VI. We 
can draw the same conclusion in regard to c. 20, containing the 
ceremonies in commemoration of the dedication of the New Great 
Church, built by Basil I and dedicated to Christ, the archangel 
Michael, and Elias.’ Here too we have a similar note stating 
that the feast was founded by Basil (p. 118), and in this ceremony 
also candles are lit before the icon of that emperor (p. 121, 8). 
These two ceremonies (cc. 19 and 20) were clearly inaugurated at 
the same time. The principal part of the former was celebrated 
in the New Great Church. The account of the celebration of the 
feast of St. Demetrius in c. 21 seems also to have been composed 
in the reign of Leo V1; atroparion composed by Agwy 6 copwtaros 
kat aya0os Bacirevs was recited (p. 123, 28). 

§ 22. It does not appear to have been observed that in the’ 
ceremony of St. Basil’s Day (1 January) we have a date which is 
precise but ambiguous. C. 24, p. 137,16: cuvé8n 8 Kai todto 
yevérOar TH adTH Huspa ivdieti@r yy. The third indiction might 
be a.p. 885 in Basil’s reign, or a.p. 900 in Leo’s. Bulgarian 
ambassadors were present, and took part in the celebration ; we 

© Bieliaev, Priemy, p. 231. 

1! The church is described by Constantine VII in his ‘ Life of Basil’ (Theoph. Contin. 
p..325 sqq.) 
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learn that this was customary since the conversion of Bulgaria (rods 
pirous Bovrydpous trols kata tiTov épyousvous x.T.X., p. 189, 1). 
The practice must, of course, have been intermitted during the war 
between Symeon and Leo, but this war was over before a.p. 900, so 
that this does not help us to decide between the two dates. There 
is however another datum which enables us, I think, to decide for 
the later year. The client archon of Taro is received by the 
emperors. He is described as tov wayiotpov Kal dpyovta tod Tapa 
(p. 138, 12) and 6 wayiotpos 6 Tapwvirns (p. 139, 18). Now we know 
that Krikorikios, the archon of Taro, was obliged by Leo YI to 
come to Constantinople, when the emperor conferred upon him the 
dignity of magister.2 This Taronite ruler was the first to submit 
to the power of Constantinople.'® Hence the chapter cannot be 
earlicr than Leo’s reign; and the third indiction must be a.p. 900. 

§ 23. The ceremony (c. 17) on Wednesday in the fourth week 
in Easter (uecorevtnxoorn), which was marked by a mpoéAevars to 
the church of St. Mokios, also suggests chronological considera- 
tions. On the occasion of this ceremony an attempt was made on 
the life of Leo VI in that church, and in consequence he dis- 
continued this wpoéAevors.'* Our sources do not directly furnish 
the date, though they imply that the incident occurred after the 
elevation of Nikolaos to the patriarchate (February 901) and before 
906.5 But they furnish data which enable us to fix the year. We 
are told that Marcus, steward of the church of St. Mokios, 
attempted to persuade the emperor to revoke his decision to 
discontinue the ceremony. On Leo’s refusal Marcus prophesied 
that his reign would last ten years: 5 cai yéyovev" peta yap THY 
éxtrAnpwow tav dSéxa éavTav, TH adTH huépa ev H Kal erdyyn, 
tetedeuTnxev.'© As Leo died in 912 Krug inferred " that the attempt 
on his life occurred in 902. This is simple, but it will hardly do; it 
does not explain the story. The prophecy was naturally post eventum ; 
there is not a word about it in our only contemporary source, the 
Vita Euthymii, where the circumstances of the murderous assault 
are more fully narrated than elsewhere.'* The motif of the story 
is at once apparent when we observe that the day of Leo’s death 


12 Constantine Porph. De Adm. Imp. c. 43, p. 185: eiceAOdvros tod abtod Kpixcopixlov 
ev TH Oeopuddary wédet kal TH Tod pay'orpov Kal orpaTnyod Tapxyw atia tiundévTos. . . 
«al él xpévov év ri BaciXevoton Siarpipas «.7.A. Thus De Cer. c. 24 furnishes a date 
for the narrative in De Adm. Imp. c. 43. 

‘3 Ibid. p. 182, 12. 

* Theoph. Contin. p. 365 = Logothete (Georg. Mon. Contin., ed. Bonn), pp. 861-2 
= Theodosius Melit. pp. 192-3 = Leo Gramm. pp. 275-6. 
mpoéAevois, 

8 Cp. Vita Euthymii, ed. De Boor, p. 34, 27 ; 3a, 6; 37, 15. 

* Theoph. Contin. p. 366. 


" Kritischer Versuch, p. 40 sqq. Bieliaev adopts this date (Priemy, p. 232). 
48 Cap. 11, p. 35. 


Exrore 5& H ToatTn ekexdan 
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was 11 May, and that Mid-Pentecost fell on 11 May in the year 903. 
This is quite sufficient to fix the date; the odd coincidence explains 
the origin of the story, in which the dissatisfaction of the clergy 
of St. Mokios is also reflected. De Boor also arrives at this date 
for the attempt, though by a somewhat different method.’® The 
‘ten’ years instead of ‘nine’ cannot weigh against the considera- 
tion adduced. De Boor contemplates the possibility of a scribe’s 
error; *° but his suggestion that the original source may have had 
‘in the tenth year’ sounds more likely. The day of Leo’s demise 
was the tenth anniversary of the attempt on his life, and the 
conventional value of the number ten is sufficient to account for 
the strain here put upon inclusive reckoning. 

The account seems to imply that the visit to St. Mokios on 
Mid-Pentecost was not re-established in Leo’s time; and thus we 
obtain a.p. 908 as a posterior limit of date for c. 17. Bieliaev 
has ingeniously attempted to determine a prior limit. We have 
seen that on the first Sunday after Easter a mpoédevois to the 
Holy Apostles was introduced by Leo VI instead of a mpoédevars to 
St. Sophia. But the wpoédevars to St. Sophia had itself superseded 
an older practice. When the account (c. 64) of the imperial visit 
to the Golden Hippodrome on the Monday after the first Sunday 
after Easter was composed, the mpoéAevois on that Sunday was 
not to St. Sophia but to St. Mokios.** There is evidence to which 
I will refer below (§ 34) that this account cannot be later than the first 
years of Basil I. Now we know that the church of St. Mokios had 
partly fallen in and was restored by Basil.”? Hence Bieliaev 
argues that it was Basil, the restorer of the church, who transferred 
the visit to St. Mokios from the Sunday after Easter to Mid- 
Pentecost, and concludes that the accounts of both these ceremonies, 
in ec. 16, 17, were drafted in the reign of Basil. The argument 
in itself does not appear to be cogent. It depends on the assump- 
tion that there could not have been mpoededces to this church on 
two festivals; and for this assumption there is no evidence. 
Again, the argument implies that the shattered condition of the 
church did not hinder the mpoédevois on the Sunday after Easter. 
It must therefore be admitted that it does not afford a ground for 
denying that the wpoédevovs at Mid-Pentecost to the same church 
might be a practice of earlier date than the reign of Basil. 
Bieliaev’s view, therefore, cannot be considered as more than a 
conjecture ; and we shall presently see that it involves difficulties. 

*% Vita Euthymii, pp. 110-2. 

2° » for :, on the supposition that the alleged interview between Marcus and Leo 
occurred shortly before Mid-Pentecost 904. It seems to me that in the case of such a 
story we miss the mark if we go so far in requiring internal chronological consis- 
tency. De Boor bases too much on his discrimination between the date of the attempt 
and the date (uerd tive xaipdv) of the supposed conversation. 

21 C, 64, p. 284. %2 Theoph. Contin. p. 323. %3 Priemy, pp. 232-3. 
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§ 24. Besides these explicit indications of date, which occur in the 
Second Series, we have another means of discrimination. We find 
that some ceremonies contemplate one SaciAevs only, and others 
more than one. In the first place this criterion confirms the 
distinction between the two series. The ceremonies of the first 
group all alike contemplate the presence of more than one 
emperor (of 5ec7rora:). The ceremonies of the second group vary. 
The greater number of them imply only one emperor (6 SaciXevs), 
a few make mention of more than one. 

Rambaud, who observed this difference but did not examine 
the data closely, concluded (in accordance with his general view 
of the work) that the ceremonies in which only one emperor 
appears belong to the period when Constantine VII reigned without 
a colleague, before the coronation of his son Romanus. This 
period however lasted for little over three months (27 January- 
6 April 945), and the ceremonies in question are numerous ; so 
that, as Bieliaev observes, this consideration alone is sufficient to 
rule out Rambaud's hypothesis.” 

The distinction between the two groups established by the 
Russian scholar, and the clear evidence that the second group is 
older and belongs to the Basil-Leo period, have put the question in 
a new light. Bieliaev concludes that the oldest descriptions, in 
which only one emperor appears, belong to the early years of 
Basil I, but allows that some of them may have been drawn up in 
the reign of Michael III.* But in arguing that the single basileus 
represents, as a rule, Basil I, he fails to notice that this involves a 
difficulty very similar to that which he urged himself against the 
view of Rambaud. For Basil was not sole reigning emperor for 
much longer than a year. His predecessor was assassinated in 
September 867, and in the course of 868 he conferred the imperial 
dignity on his son Constantine. On 6 January 870 there was a third 
colleague, his second son, Leo.”* The hypothesis therefore implies 
that all these ceremonies (and there are others among the secular 
ceremonies which must be taken into account) were drafted during 
the first year of Basil's reign. This of course is not impossible, but 
the chronological facts at least do not encourage us to prefer the 
claim of Basil to that of Michael III.” 

§ 25. I called attention above (§ 23) to the conjecture of 
Bieliaev that Basil I discontinued the visit to St. Mokios on the 


** He admits however that some chapters may have been borrowed from older 
books. 


*% Priemy, pp. x], xli. 
*© Mansi, Conc. xvi. 143, ‘ imperii Basilii quidem ac Constantini a. 3, Leonis vero 
anno 1, ind. 3 pridie Idus Februarii.’ 


27 For notices of ceremonies in the reign of Michael see De Cer. 2, cc. 31, 32, 34, 
36, 37. 
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Sunday after Easter, substituted a visit to St. Sophia, and intro- 
duced the visit to St. Mokios at Mid-Pentecost ; whence he infers 
that cc. 16 and 17 were drafted in this reign. He has failed to 
observe that the criterion which is under consideration separates 
these chapters in time. C.17 contemplates Sec7drai, c. 18 only 
one Bacirevs. This deprives the conjecture of its plausibility. 
Its essence is the hypothesis that the two changes are inter- 
dependent and simultaneous ; and (in default of an express record) 
the only cogent evidence would be the intimate connexion and 
synchronism of these two chapters. It is to be noted that 
Bieliaev’s argument implies that St. Mokios was restored in the 
first year of Basil, since ex hypothesi the restoration preceded the 
new arrangement, and c. 18 must have been drafted before the 
coronation of Constantine. My conclusion would be that c. 17 
belongs either to the reign of Basil (during the greater part of 
which there were more than one emperor) or to the first half of the 
reign of Leo VI, and that there is no ground for excluding the 
reign of Michael III as the possible date of c. 18. 

The application of the criterion Sacirevs: Seororar requires 
however some precaution. Thus in the short chapter 36, on the 
mpoérevois Evwoews exxAnoias, only one Baoirevs appears. It 
would nevertheless be indiscreet to infer that it was composed 
when only one Sacidrevs was reigning. This chapter has been 
judiciously discussed by Bieliaev.* ‘lhe festival of the Henosis 
of the church was founded to celebrate the end of the troubles 
consequent upon the fourth marriage of Leo VI, in a.p. 920, before 
the coronation of Romanus I (not in a.p. 921).”7 Hence it might 
be supposed that this chapter was composed in 920, between July, 
the month of the Henosis, and 17 December, the date of the corona- 
tion of Romanus, since at that time there was only one emperor, 
Constantine VII (aged 14). But in that case we should expect a 
full account of the ceremonies, whereas we get no details in the 
dozen lines which are here devoted to the subject ; and the chapter 
has all the appearance of a note—introduced by the usual ioréov 
ér~_—added by the editor to the previous chapter, and not intended 
to form a distinct chapter itself. This being so, if we press the 
fact that only one Sacirevs is mentioned, we should have to 
refer this note to the few months in which Constantine reigned 
alone in a.p. 945. It is obvious that in the case of such a brief 
insertion this is unnecessary. We know that Constantine was at 
work on the Ceremonies in the last years of his reign, and in his 


°8 Priemy, pp. 233-7. 
** This follows from the rouos tris évdoews, in the title of which Romanus is still 
only basileopator (Zachariai, Jus Graeco-rom. iii. 228). The chroniclers give a.p. 921. 


Cp. the Logothete (George Mon., ed. Bonn), p. 890; Theoph. Contin. p. 398. Cp. 
Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien, p. 81. 
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editorial additions to ceremonies in which only one basileus ap- 
peared he might very well have only taken into account the basileus 
who played the chief part. 

But the case is not isolated. The editorial addition at the end 
of c. 10 mentions only o BaciAevs, but no one would think of 
pressing it. On the other hand, in the addition to c. 28, where 
the editor goes into details, the dec7ora: come in. I would call 
attention to this passage as instructive. The editor, having before 
him a description which contemplates only one basileus, begins in 
the same key; but once embarked he passes abruptly, even 
ungrammatically, into the plural (p. 159, 22 viv 62 6 Bacwdeds Ta 
Gra Tavta éxterei péypte Tis eicodov KaOas eipnrar. eis 58 tiv 
eioépyetac cis TO Bia evdov, cal tpocKxvvodc: x.t.r.) where 
we have to understand oi dSec7rora:, who are not mentioned till 
the next sentence. 

§ 26. If we analyse Series 2 by means of our criterion and 
exclude c. 36 as an editorial addition, we find that of the twenty- 
eight chapters twenty-one contemplate one basileus, namely, 10-15, 
17, 18, 22, 28, 25-85; and in sevén there is mention of more than 
one—9b, 16, 19-21, 24, 87. But it must not be assumed that all 
the ceremonies of either category were composed at the same time. 
I will now proceed to show that some chapters in the second 
category supply data (to which critics have not attended) proving 
that they belong to different periods. 

I would observe in the first place that all the ceremonies in this 
category (we may leave aside c. 37, which is not a description of a 
ceremony) are distinguished in one respect from the ceremonies ,of 
Series 1. Inc. 1 and in nearly all the acta which follow it (cc. 2- 
9a) there is explicit mention of the Augustae and the Porphyro- 
gennetoi (e.g. pp. 36, 88, 45, 47, 60). This is a striking note of 
homogeneity in this series. It corresponds to the date at which 
we know Constantine VII was engaged on the Ceremonies, c. 
.D. 957-9, when there were two Augustae (his wife, Helena, and his 
son’s wife, Theophano) and several purple-born daughters. ‘This is 
an observation which has not, so far as I know, been made before, 
but it is important. 

In c. 9b two emperors are contemplated, o wéyas Bacidevs and 
Oo pixpos (which simply means the junior colleague). See pp. 
64, 24; 68, 22; 69,1. This in itself would suit Constantine VII 
and Romanus II, but we find that there was only one Augusta 
(p. 67, 9), and therefore, if it belonged to this reign, we should have 
to place it before the marriage of Romanus II and before the 
composition of Series 1. The data would also suit the reign of 
Leo VI and Alexander. 

In c. 19, on the other hand, there appear more than two 
emperors (0 wéyas and oi pixpoi, p. 115, 16). This might suggest © 
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the reign of Romanus I or the last years of Leo VI and Alexander 
(after the coronation of Constantine Porphyrogennetos) ; but it also 
corresponds to the situation in the reign of Basil I (from a.p. 870), 
and, as the ceremony described was instituted in his reign, we may 
conclude with a high probability that this was the date of the 
original draft, though the mention of the troparion composed by 
Leo, who is described as 0 copwraros nal ayabos Bacidevs, points 
to a redaction in his reign (cp. above, § 21). Inc. 20 there is no 
phrase showing that there were more than two emperors ; but, as 
we saw, it is naturally associated with c.19, and we shall hardly be 
wrong in assuming the same date for its composition. It seems 
probable that the following chapter 21 (festival of St. Demetrius) 
belongs to the same group, composed in the reign of Basil and 
edited in the reign of Leo.” 

Thus of the six chapters under consideration we have found 
reasons for concluding that 19, 20, 21 were originally drafted in 
the reign of Basil I, but were rehandled under Leo VI, while 24 
(which I showed in § 22 must be connected with a.p. 900) belongs, 
and 9b may belong, to the reign of Leo; the short chapter 16, as 
we saw above (§ 21), is prior to a.p. 900. 

§ 27. We may turn now to the larger group in Series 2, in 
which only one basileus appears. We have already seen that c. 10 
was written before a certain change (recorded in an editorial note 
at the end of the chapter) had been made by Leo VI (see above, 
§ 21). We are also furnished with a prior limit. The lighting of 
candles at the tombs of Saints Nikephoros and Methodios (p. 77, 6) 
shows that the description’ is subsequent to June 847, the date 
of the death of Methodios.*' As the motif of this act was un- 
doubtedly the share which these two patriarchs had taken in the 


%° It seems to me very significant for the chronological association of these three 
chapters that in all three the éraipeidpxns appears in a part of the ceremony which is 
the same in all three: 116, 4- = 119, 3- = 122, 4-. We know that Stylianos (after- 
wards basileopator) was mixpds éra:perdpxn: under Basil. We may infer, perhaps, that 
there was also a wéyas éraiperdpyns in this reign. See the chronicles of the ‘ Logothete ’ 
group (George Mon. p. 846, ed. Bonn, and the rest). Inc. 21 the additions of the editor 
are evidently distinct. The original narrative is interrupted by inserted notes at 122, 23 ; 
it is resumed at 123, 11, and is once more interrupted at 123, 22, by an insertion, 
extending to 124, 3. 

1 14 June 847 (not 846). Different views were held as to the year; but 847 is 
now established. The Life of the Hermit Joannikios, in the collection of Simeon 
Metaphrastes (Migne, P. G. 116, p. 92), states that Methodios died on 14 June, eight 
months after the death of Joannikios. An earlier ninth-century Life of Joannikios, 
by the Monk Sabas, was published in 1894 in the Acta Sanctorum, Novem. IL, and 
there the exact date of the death of the hermit is stated (p. 433): Nov. 3 or 4, a.w 
6355, indict. 10, i.e. 846. We know otherwise that Methodios was patriarch for four 
years and three months (Nicephori Chron. ed. De Boor, p. 120; four years, Vita 
Ignatii, in Migne, P. G. 117, p. 500, &c. &c.), so that he was appointed in March 843, 
which agrees with the now accepted date for the First Sunday of Orthodoxy. See on 
the whole question Vasil’iev, Vizantiia i Araby, i. pril. iii. 142-6. 
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struggle against iconoclasm, there is a presumption that this part 
of the ceremony was arranged while the memory of the triumph 
of a.p. 848 was still young; and we may esteem it more probable 
that the chapter dates from the reign of Michael III (between 848 
and 866, the year of Basil’s elevation) than from the first year of 
Basil's reign, which in the case of this ceremony would mean 
a.D. 868. Similarly it is natural to suppose that the description 
of the Feast of Orthodoxy, c. 28, was composed in the reign of 
Michael. We have already seen (§ 23) that the same period is not 
excluded for c. 17. 

In the other chapters we have no chronological clues.. But it 
is important to observe signs that they were not isolated descrip- 
tions, but formed part of a series. In c. 12 and in c. 18 there are 
references to c. 11 (pp. 89, 24; 91, 2); also in cc. 14 and 15 
(pp. 91, 3; 96, 23); these five chapters belong together. Again, 
in ¢. 26 there are references to c. 23 (pp. 148, 17; 146, 3), and in 
c. 85 to c. 80 (p. 186, 8). There is nothing to suggest that any of 
these references is editorial. 

§ 28. Taking all the evidence together we may consider it a 
probable conclusion that the descriptions of ceremonies in Series 2 
which imply only one emperor belonged to a ceremonial book 
composed in the reign of Michael III. Bardas was created Caesar 
on 19 April 862," and in the following years we might expect 
that the influential Caesar should have had a special place in some 
of the ceremonies ; and, as this is not the case, we may perhaps— 
though of course the consideration is by no means conclusive— 
consider 847 and 862 as the limits of date. 

In the reign of Leo VI this collection was re-edited with con- 
siderable changes. New ceremonies instituted by Basil I were 
introduced. The ceremonies on Easter Day (9b) and 1 January 
(24) were rewritten. But most of the older descriptions were 
retained, notes being added which can generally be distinguished. 
We can fix the date ofthis recension to the years 900-908 (ep. 
§§ 22, 23). 

The third stage is the recension of Constantine VII, who 
included the collection in his ceremonial book without making any 
further changes except the insertion of additiona! notes. 

§ 29. We have still to consider c. 87, which forms a sort of 
appendix to the collection, explaining the details of the imperial 
costume at the various ceremonies which have been described. 
Bieliaev has drawn attention to two indications which enable us to 
fix its date.** The dress to be worn on Easter Monday (7repsBar- 
Aovtat Ta AEvKa ypvca cKapaydyy.a, p. 188, 8) implies that the 


%* Genesios, p. 97; Hirsch, Byz. Studien, 173. 
* Priemy, pp. 220, note, 233, note. 
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innovation made by Leo VI before a.p. 900 (see above, § 21) had 
already come into force, for the emperors usually wore skaramangia 
when they rode in ceremonial processions.** Again, we are told 
that on Mid-Pentecost they wore white (or purple) skaramangia 
(p. 188, 19), whence we may infer that this was written before 
a.D. 908, when the proeleusis to St. Mokios was discontinued. Thus 
c. 87 belongs to the second stage and was added to the revised 
ceremonial book c. 900-903 a.p. 

§ 30. The form of c. 87 is to be noticed. It consists of a series 
of paragraphs, of which each (except the first) begins with the 
formula icréov 671. This formula is regularly used in Constantine’s 
treatise De Administrando Imperio,* and it may fairly be taken as a 
guide to discriminate Constantine’s editorial hand. It is invariably 
used in the marginal notes, which are clearly due to the Con- 
stantinian redaction. But when a paragraph is introduced by ieréov 
éte or xpy eidévar it is not necessarily an editorial addition. The 
words may simply be introduced as a formula of transition for the 
sake of clearness or to avoid an awkward abruptness. We shall 
notice hereafter (§ 40) a case in which it can be shown that yp? 
yweokew Was introduced by the editor for stylistic reasons. The 
formula in question may of course have been used occasionally in 
the older documents, but its prevalence in Constantinian literature 
justifies the presumption that it betokens Constantinian interven- 
tion, and we may probably conclude that the marking off of the 
paragraphs in c. 37 by iorgoy dtc is due to Constantine. 

The formula might be particularly useful in marking paren- 
thetical notes, as in c. 17 (p. 107, 6), where ioréov 52 671... 
atredatixovs interrupts the progress of the description. 


III. Tse Secunar Ceremonies or Book I. 


§ 31. The second part of book i. (cc. 88-83), which deals with 
secular ceremonies, is composite, like the first, consisting of docu- 
ments of different dates. It is arranged ‘in subjects and may be 
analysed as follows :— 


ec. 838-42: ceremonies (coronations, &c.) connected with members of 
the imperial house. 

ec. 43-59: investitures of officials and dignitaries (beginning with the 
Caesar and ending with the protospatharios). 

c. 60: imperial burial ceremony. 

ce. 61: imperial birthday ceremony. 

ec. 62-6: court levées or receptions (défi). 

cc. 68-78: hippodrome ceremonies (horse races, &c.) 

cc. 74-83: various. 


% Priemy, p. 8, note. 


%* See my article on the treatise De Administrando Imperio, § 6, in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, xv., 1906. 
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it may at first seem awkward in this arrangement that cc. 60, 61 
should be separated from cc. 88-42; but it is to be observed that 
the ceremonies of the first group are of the nature of investitures, 
with the exception of 42, which gives the acta on the occasion of 
the birth of a Porphyrogennetos and forms a natural appendix to 
41 (the marriage and coronation of an Augusta). Thus the second 
group, beginning with the investiture of a Caesar (who would 
generally be a member of the imperial house), follows naturally. 

§ 32. It is to be observed that two of the ceremonies of the first 
group relate to the same occasion. C. 39 is entitled dca Se? 
mapagurattew eri otepavwpats Bacidéws, and c. 41 dca Set 
mapafturatrew émi oteyiu@ advyovotns Kai otepavwpatos, The 
ceremony is the marriage of a junior emperor, and the difference 
in the two cases is that in the former the bride is already an 
Augusta, in the latter she is crowned Augusta on the day of her 
marriage. C. 40 gives the ceremony of coronation when it is not 
connected with her nuptials. 

The ceremony described in c. 89 is performed in the church of 
St. Stephen in the palace ; but an editorial note is appended at the 
end (201, 19) to the effect that this has recently (év tots éoydrois 
xatpots) been changed, and that the nuptial coronation is now cele- 
brated in the church of the Virgin in the Pharos. In ec. 41 the 
nuptial coronation of the emperor and his bride is performed in 
St. Stephen’s, immediately after the imperial coronation of the bride 
in the Augusteus ; and there is no note as to any change. 

Now we know that ina.p. 768 (17 December) Irene was crowned in 
the Augusteus and married to Leo IV in St. Stephen’s in Daphne,** 
as ordained in c. 41. Hence Diehl has suggested®’ that c. 41 
describes that ceremony, and in support of this he points especially 
to the mention of the couns tov adunoiover. Otherwise we do not 
find this official mentioned under this name in the ceremonies 
except in the extracts from sixth-century documents at the end of 
book i.** But he is not ‘an institution which has in the tenth 
century entirely disappeared,’ as Diehl says. In the sixth century 
he was also called admissionalis (a48usocvovdduios),” and under this 
name we find him still existing in the tenth century.*® But Diehl 
is right in noting the title ‘count of the admissions’ as a mark of 
comparative antiquity. It does point to the eighth century, when, 
though the Byzantine usages and nomenclature which we find in 
the ninth century had already been for the most part introduced, 
some old terms were still used which had become cbsolete before 
4.D. 900. 


%* Theophanes, s.a., ed. De Boor, p. 444. Etudes byzantines, p. 304. 
38 Pp. 386, 387. »” Ibid. pp. 394, 404-5. 
Ibid. p. 23, 8. 
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There is however a difficulty in considering c. 41, as it stands, 
a simple description of the ceremony of a.p. 768. It is impossible 
to suppose that the highest dignitaries of the palace, the Caesars 
and the nobilissimus who had been created earlier in the year, 
should not have had a part to play in the ceremony. To meet this 
difficulty I suggest that the same ceremony was used in the tenth 
century with appropriate modifications. In a.p. 933 Stephen, the 
son of Romanus I, married Anna, and we are expressly told that 
the coronation was performed simultaneously with the marriage: 
dpa 58 TO vupdined oteddvw cal 6 ths Bacirelas abtH orépavos 
éretiOero.*! That this detail should be stated seems significant ; 
it certainly suggests that on recent occasions the two ceremonies 
had been kept separate, and their combination is therefore recorded 
as noteworthy. It is obvious that the ceremonial of a.p. 768, 
suitably modified, might have been followed.*? 

But c. 41 cannot be simply the description of the ceremony of 
A.D. 988 adapted from that of a.v. 768. For in a.p. 933 there were 
four basileis, and c. 41 contemplates only two (p. 218, 21). It is 
however natural to suppose that the combination of the two corona- 
tions, which was reintroduced according to my hypothesis in 
A.D. 988, was practised on the two next occasions of an imperial 
marriage—namely, the unions of Romanus II with Bertha in 
a.D. 944 and later with Theophano. In the last case there were 
only two basileis. My suggestion therefore is that inc. 41 we have a 
description of the marriage of Romanus and Theophano, based on 
the old document of a.p. 768. This explains, on the one hand, 
the appearance of the old-fashioned but still quite intelligible title 
Kouns Tov adunovdverv, and, on the other, the non-appearance of 
the Caesars and nobilissimus. 

It is obvious that the ceremony of c. 40 was wanted on occa- 
sions when there was no question of a marriage, such as the 
coronation of Theodora, wife of Romanus I (a.p. 921), of Sophia, 
wife of Christophoros (a.p. 922), of Anna, the daughter of Leo VI, and 
of Zoe, the same emperor’s fourth wife. But it was also necessary 
in conjunction with that of c. 39, when the coronation and the 
marriage, though following each other closely, were not combined. 
This, according to the hypothesis above stated, would have been the 
case when Constantine VII espoused Helena in a.p. 919. If so, we 
can at once explain the editorial observation that the crepavapa 


‘| Theoph. Contin. p. 422; Theodosius Melit. (ed. Tafel), p. 231 (éreré@erro). Leo 
Gramm., p. 323, omits airfj. ‘George Mon.’ has adrg (p. 913), but Stephen had 
already teen emperor since Christmas a.p. 926. 

* T do not think that we can draw any conclusion as to the ceremonies of the first 
marriage of Leo VI (Georg. Mon. Cont. p. 846: frydyeto 5 Baoidebs Adovr: tg Baciret 
buyarépa Maprivaxiov, hy nal torepev, rorhoas rods yduous ev TH Mayvatpa Kal ev rois 16’ 


&xovBiros) from the fact that the Magnaura is mentioned in c. 41, though not in o. 39, 
2 (pp. 231, 7; 232, 22).° 
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had been transferred from St. Stephen's to the church of the Virgin 
év tois éoxdtows Katpois, as due to Constantine himself. Such an 
expression could be naturally applied to anything that happened in 
his own reign. C. 389 would therefore go back to an earlier period, 
perhaps the reign of Basil I or Leo VI. 

The acta of the factions in cc. 88, 40, and 42 are homogeneous 
with the acta of cc. 2-9a, which are related to the reign of Con- 
stantine VII; the Augustae and Porphyrogennetoi are acclaimed. 

§ 33. In the second group most of the ceremonies contemplate 
more than one basileus. Of these cc. 43 and 44 must be at once 
set apart and associated with c. 41. Diehl has shown, from internal 
evidence, that they describe the proceedings on the occasion when 
Constantine V conferred the rank of Caesar on his sons Christo- 
phoros and Nikephoros, and that of nobilissimus on his fourth son, 
Niketas, on 2 April 768." 

Other ceremonies of this group must also be referred to the 
early Byzantine period. C. 46 consists of two sections, describing 
the ceremony for the investiture of a magister, according as it is 
performed on a great church festival or on an ordinary Sunday. 
We note that the Small Consistory is exceptionally designated in 
both descriptions as the Winter Consistory (pp. 238, 6 ; 235, 14). 
The Great Consistory used to be called the Summer Consistory, but 
the name is not used in any of the later documents ; we only find it in 
a sixth-century ceremony (p. 405, 8).“* In the second section we find 
other peculiarities which differentiate it from the ceremonial descrip- 
tions of the ninth and tenth centuries. We have the mysterious 
Kountes cexopev (p. 235, 8) and the douéorixos redirov and cyordpior 
medirov (p. 286, 8), terms which went out of fashion. This, more- 
over, is the only place where we find a mention of a locality in the 
palace called oi ’Ivdoi. 

The following c. 47, on the investiture of a patrician who is 
strategos of a theme (crparnyovrTos), has a remarkable point in 
common with c. 46. Here too we find xountes cexdpwr, and also 
kavdidaror cexdpwv and Souéotixor cexdpwr (p. 237, 11).“° Whatever 


** For the details see Diehl, ibid. 298 sqq. Cp. Theophanes, ed. De Boor, s.a. p. 443. 
As another though superfluous item of proof I may point out the appearance of the 
referendarius in c. 44 (p. 225,17). The referendarius is familiar in the sixth century 
(e.g. in Procopius and Cod. Just.) In the Ceremonies we find him in an excerpt from 
Peter the Patrician (p. 390), but I believe that, as the name of a secular official, 
pepepevddpios does not occur in the Ceremonies (nor in later literature), except here 
and in two other chapters (cc. 47, 48) which we shall see reason for supposing to be 
earlier than the ninth century. The ecclesiastical referendarius survived ; see e.g. 
De Cer. 1.1, p. 9, 3. 

“* On these consistories see Bieliaev, Obzor, pp. 118-9. 

S If cexdpwy is right (the emendations proposed by Leichius are impossible) the 
titles can have been current only for a short time, as they are found nowhere else. 
The vela in c. 47 are (1) magistri, (2) patricians, (3) hypatoi, (4) comites cexdpwy, 
(5) candidati cexdpwv, (6) domestici cexépwr, (7) ard exdpxaw and orparnAdra:, (The 
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cexdpwv means, whether it be sound or corrupt, we are not in the 
tenth (or the ninth) century; while the general character of the 
ceremony shows that we are not in the sixth or the seventh. 
Again, we have the secundicerius (p. 238, 2), a name which is borne 
only by an ecclesiastical official in later times. We have, too, the 
referendarius (pp. 237, 18; 240, 19) ; see above, p. 431, note 43. 

A complete revision of the court ceremonies was necessitated 
by the reorganisation of the institutions of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, which was carried out early in the eighth century by 
Leo III. The official world was largely reconstituted ; titles and 
ranks were changed, and the general schemes of the ceremonies 
must have been altered to meet the new conditions. Though 
endless alterations in detail were made by succeeding emperors the 
character of the ceremonial, as then reformed, was permanent. In 
the first (Isaurian) period, as we might expect, some old terms were 
still used which afterwards fell into desuetude. Cc. 46 and 47 
evidently belong to this period. Both assume two emperors, 
who will be Leo III and Constantine V, or Constantine V and 
Leo IV. 

C. 48 seems also to belong to the same period. Here too the 
referendarius appears (p. 246, 19), though instead of the xéunres 
cexopov we have the xcéunres trav eyoX@v. Moreover there is only 
one Bacire’s. The later part of the ceremony was afterwards 
modified in details, and a description of the new order is added, 
under the title adxtoXoyia tev Syyorv x.t.rA. Thus the portion 
pp. 249, 20-251, 14 is superseded by pp. 251, 16-255, 8. The 
acclamations of the Augustae and Porphyrogennetoi in the new 
description seem to point to the reign of Constantine VII. 

C. 49 seems to be connected with c. 48. There is only one 
basileus, and there are back references to it (pp. 256, 2, 20; 257, 1). 
For the other chapters of this group we have no clear indications, 
except that c. 53 appears to be a tenth-century addition (like the 
end of c. 48) to c. 52. But the whole group probably formed a 
series dating from the eighth century. It may be noted that c. 59 
presumes c. 58 (p. 275, 3). 

§ 34. In the group of chapters relating to dexima cc. 62, 63 
belong closely together, and are clearly contemporaneous. They 
contain the acta of the factions on the eve and the day of a dexi- 


ard émdpxywy or otparnAdrns was at this time the lowest grade of rank, as in a.p. 900: 
see Philotheos, p. 708, 7.) Inc. 48 we have eight vela. The patricians appear in two 
vela: (2) anthypatoi, (3) warp!xio: xal orparnyol; and the hypatoi are replaced by 
(4) % odyxAnros. Then we have (5) comites scholarum, (6) candidati, (7) domestici, 
(8) awd éwdpxwv. It seems clear therefore that (5) (6) (7) of c. 48 correspond to (4) 
(5) (6) of c. 47, and both mean the same classes. In the vela which were introduced 
in the ceremony of Easter Day, as described in c. 9 b, we find the same order at the end 


of the list (p. 61): (6) comites scholarum, (7) imperial candidati, (8) domestici scho- 
larum (9) &9d érdpxwy. 
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mon on the anniversary of an emperor’s accession. A note is 
added at the end of c. 63 to the effect that the proceedings are the 
same for the dexima, only that the apelatikoi, trilexia, and tetralekta 
are to be different, according to the occasion. These chapters 
seem to have been compiled in their present form in the reign of 
Constantine VII.“* C. 65 belongs to the same time. 

On the other hand cc. 64, 66 (67), in which there is only one 
basileus, belong together. When c. 64 was written, the proeleusis 
on the Monday after the first Sunday after Easter was still to 
St. Mokios ; it was therefore written before a.p. 900 (see above, 
§ 23), and, as only one basileus appears, may probably be ascribed 
to the reign of Michael III. Now in this chapter (p. 284, 21) we find 
a reference to another ceremony: oi 52 mpautocutos sicedOovres ev 
T® TpiTéTOVL, WS avwTépw eipntat. Nothing has been said before 
to which the last words can refer. We have to turn to c. 66 to dis- 
cover the passage which must be meant (p. 296, 14) : «al o rpactro- 
a.tos sive Ow év T@ TpiTéToU x.T.r. It follows that 66 and 64 
were together in one collection, but that when they were received into 
the compilation of Constantine VII their order was reversed and 
they were separated by another ceremony (65). C. 67 is an 
appendix to c. 66 (to which it refers, p. 301, 21), but although the 
single basileus of 66 is preserved it is clearly an editorial addition 
(cp. iaréov Ste pp. 301, 20; 302, 25). 

§ 35. The first chapter (68) of the Hippodrome group is re- 
markable. It belongs to a period later than the sixth century, but 
when some of the ministers who were abolished by the Isaurian 
reorganisation were still in existence. That it is later than the 
sixth century is shown not only by its general style, which is far 
nearer to that of the later ceremonies than the style of the docu- 
ments of the Justinianean age, and specially by the appearance of 
the ceremonial officer o tis xatacracews, of whom there is no 
trace in the sixth century, but the praetorian prefect of the east 
still exists.‘7_ There is only one basileus. The date might, for in- 
stance, be the reign of Justinian II, or the first years of Leo III.** 
It is probable enough that details of the ceremony were altered by 
subsequent editors, but the reference to the obsolete praetorian 
prefect was overlooked. 

C. 70 presents close resemblances to c. 68, and was to all 
appearances drafted in its original form at the same time; but all 
anachronisms seem to have been eliminated. 


** Reiske’s argument in his note, pp. 294-5, depends on the collocation of cc. 62-3 
with c. 64. But c. 64 dates from a different period. 


“ P. 306,11. Here we have the isréoy Sr: which the later compilers used so 
constantly. 

* Even after the coronation of Constantine V (a.p. 720), then an infant, before he 
was old enough to be present at such ceremonies. 
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Ce. 72and 78 (except the aktologia) contemplate a single basileus, 
but need not be older than the reign of Michael III. 

In the other chapters of this group more basileis than one 
appear, and the acta have generally been brought up to the date of 
Constantine VII. But there is one significant exception which 
furnishes a definite chronological indication. In c. 69 a section 
occurs entitled dxra éi peyrotdvp apepa év Todguy HrrnOévte Kal 
dvaipeGévtt. These brief acta acclaim one basileus, but more than 
one Augusta. The two cases in which there were two Augustae 
and only one emperor were in the reigns of Constantine VI and 
Michael III. But we have no record of the slaying of an emir in 
the former reign (a success which Theophanes could hardly have 
omitted to chronicle) ; and the only serious success gained against 
the Saracens (the victory of Anusan) occurred, as it happens, just 
at a moment when there was only one Augusta, in the interval 
between the divorce of Maria and the marriage of Theodote.*® On 
the other hand the most conspicuous victory of Roman arms 
under Michael III was marked by the death of the Saracen leader, 
Omar ibn-Ubeid-allah-al-Akta, the emir of Melitene, on the battle 
field.*° Petronas, the Roman general, was rewarded by receiving 
the rank of magister. This happened in the year a.p. 863. We 
know that Michael’s mother, the empress Theodora, who had been 
sent to a cloister c. 856 a.p., was afterwards released, but the date 
of her recovery of freedom was unknown. We may infer that she 
was released and received formal honours, though she had no 
political influence, by a.p. 863. The other Augusta was Michael’s 
wife, Eudokia, daughter of Dekapolites, of whose life we otherwise 
know nothing. 

It is to be observed that an incident which occurred at a race 
in the time of Michael III is recorded in c. 71 (p. 358, 11). 

It seems probable that c. 69 as a whole appeared in the collection 
dating from the reign of Michael III, and that it was revised and 
modified to suit his own time by Constantine VII ; only the acta 
celebrating the death of an emir, and seldom required, were 
allowed to remain unaltered. 

§ 36. We obtain an interesting glimpse of the process of bringing 
up to date in c. 78. In the acta, which form the second part of 
this chapter, the following spring song, in ‘ political’ verses, is to 
be chanted by the people :— 


ide 7d €ap TO yAuKd wadw éravaréAXa, 
xapar, byieav cai Cun Kal tHv einpepiav, 
dvopayabiay éx Ocov tois BaciAcior “Pwpatwy 
kal vixnv Oeotwpytov Kara tav ToAEuiuv. 


* Theophanes, s.a. 6287, ed. De Boor, p. 469. 
5° For the details see Vasil’iev, Vizantiia i Araby, i. 201. 
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The second half of the third verse is a syllable too long, and 
Krumbacher rightly conjectured to Bacirs?.*' But trois Bacinedou 
is not a mere scribal error ; it is clearly a deliberate correction, to 
harmonise with the rest of the acta, which acclaim more than one 
basileus. The correction was made mechanically, without regard 
to the metre; the right correction was rots Seo7rorais, and no doubt 
was thus actually chanted when there were two or more reigning 
sovrans. 

In the preceding portion of the chapter, in which only one 
emperor appears, the first and second verses are quoted with 
variations (366, 9) : 

ide 7d €ap TO KaXOV wdAw éravaredAK, 


pov byieav cal xapav kai TH einpuepiay. 


This is evidently the older form, and it is superior in point of 
construction. When ¢épor is omitted the syntax is loose; the 
accusatives are in apposition to the cognate object of éravarévX«. 
The purpose of the change was to introduce fv, and, as such a 
change demands a motivation, I hazard the guess that it might 
have been introduced after the second marriage of Leo VI, with 
Zoe, daughter of Stylianos, a guess which those who know how 
fond the Byzantines were of plays on names will not consider 
extravagant. 

It is important to remark that these verses occur in a descrip- 
tion which was drafted at least as early as the reign of Michael III. 
It shows definitely that political verses were a fully established 
form of composition in the ninth century. The metre, of course, 
is of much older origin. Krumbacher has pointed out proverbs, 
couched in this metre, which go back to the sixth century.” But 
it was possibly in the ninth century that it began to come into 
vogue, though one would not be surprised if the spring song was 
much older. I have pointed out that the political metre probably 
occurs in the interchange of wit between Theophilus and Kasia on 
the occasion of that emperor’s brideshow.™ 

§ 37. The last group, of miscellaneous ceremonies (cc. 74-83), 
are, for the most part, of high antiquity, as is shown by the 
number of Latin words and formulae. They were not however 
obsolete ; they were still practised, in their old forms, in the tenth 
century, and beyond the retention of the Latin phrases there is 
nothing anachronistic. In the number of emperors and empresses 
they are all suitable to the reign of Constantine VII. 

§ 38. It results from our examination that in the secular 
ceremonies there are (in contrast with the ecclesiastical) a number 


5! Gesch. der Byz. Litt.? p. 255. 
5? Mittelgriechische Sprichworter, pp. 233-4. 
83 Gibbon, ed. Bury, v. 199, note ; Pseudo-Symeon, p. 625, ed. Bonn. 
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of descriptions which must have been originally drafted in the 
Isaurian period. Such are 43, 44; probably 41 ; 46-48; probably 
49; and 68 may be even older. And there are others which we 
may suspect were originally composed in that period, though 
anomalies, which would reveal the date, have been eliminated. 
Further, we have noticed indications pointing to the reign of 
Michael ITI. 


IV. Conciusions as To tHE Sources or Boox I. 


§ 839. We may now sum up the general conclusions which our 
analysis yields as to the materials which Constantine VII wrought 
into his first book. He speaks of his work as one of collection 
(cuvaOpo.cGévTa) as well as arrangement, and this shows that he 
did not simply revise one older ceremonial book, but gathered 
documents from different collections or sources. This evident 
inference from his own statement was confirmed by the demon- 
stration of Bieliaev that the ecclesiastical ceremonies were derived 
from two distinct collections. 

In the light of our examination of the work we may infer that 
the following main sources were at the disposal of Constantine : 
(1) The sixth-century wodctix)) katdorao.s, from which he tran- 
scribed the concluding chapters of the book (84-95), as possessing 
antiquarian interest. (2) A ceremonial book of the Isaurian period. 
This period must have witnessed a general revision of court cere- 
monial, rendered necessary by the reorganisation of the official 
world. Such a book, required for the use of the court, was 
probably kept up to date and augmented by new additions by the 
praepositus or the official known as o tis Katactdcews, who 
directed the ceremonies. Thus the descriptions of special cere- 
monies performed under Constantine V may have been added to a 
collection which had originated under Leo III. (8) Our evidence 
points to the reign of Michael III as another stage in the history 
of the ceremonial. On general grounds this is not unexpected. 
The restoration of image-worship furnishes a particular motive for 
revision at that epoch. The ecclesiastical ceremonies arranged 
under iconoclastic sovrans required alterations. These ceremonies 
have been so carefully revised or rewritten that we find no indi- 
cations pointing beyond the reign of Michael III. It is impossible 
to say whether the secular ceremonies were as carefully worked up. 
Those descriptions in which we find marks of the Isaurian 
period may have been taken by Constantine from the Isaurian 
book and not from the revised book of the ninth century. This 
latter book received additions and modifications in the reign of 
Leo VI, and was the actual ceremonial book up to the time of 
Constantine’s compilation, though not in all respects up to date. 
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It seems to me probable that the acta of the demes were not 
included in this book, but formed (4) a separate collection. For 
these acta specially concerned the officers of the demes, and did 
not directly concern the palace officials who arranged the general 
ceremonial. This difference of origin would account for the differ- 
ence in the arrangement of the feasts of the ecclesiastical year in 
the acta (c. 2 sqq.) and in the general ceremonies (see above, § 20). 
The idea of a ceremonial book including the acta would have been 
due to Constantine VII.* 

If these conclusions are right we can understand Constantine’s 
precise description of his own editorial work. He found the 
material, he says, yvdnv te Kal omopddny éxteOepéva. It was 
disordered (xv5nv), because the ceremonial book had grown, new 
ceremonies being added as they occurred, and consequently not 
occupying the place in the general order which their date or their 
nature would assign to them. It was scattered (c7opddnv), because 
the acta had to be sought in a different place, and probably the 
older book of the Isaurian period contained ceremonies (e.g. cc. 43, 
44) omitted in its revision. Further, Constantine describes some 
of his material as é£irn\a dvta dn Kai TO yépovTe yporw 
ovyyeynpaxota Kal bcov ovTw tmpos avuTaptiav tepioticecOar 
péAXovta. This probably refers to some of the ancient ceremonies, 
like the Gothic game (c. 83), in which the Latin formulae were 
extensively retained, and suggests that they did not occur in the 
latest ceremonial book (or books). The Gothic game, for instance, 
may have been preserved in the archives of the demes. 

With such materials Constantine had to do much in the way of 
arrangement to produce eipyds tis Kal Takis Nehoyiopévy. It is for 
collection and arrangement that he takes credit. We were able to 
detect one case where he changed the order in which two cere- 
monies had stood in a previous edition (above, § 34). There may 
be another more remarkable instance. In c. 18 (p. 109, 3) we read, 
6 Baciteds ... orépetas id tod mpavrocitov Sia Td Sdws ws 
avetépw eipntat Eumpocbe BapBatwv pi octépecOar. Nothing of 
the kind has been said in the previous pages. But in c. 66 
(p. 298, 8) we find, ypy eidévae Stu évwmiov Oo Bacireds oddérote 
oréperar, 2E aitis tis apyns tavtns Ths mapadocews pudatTo- 
nevns. It is possible, however, that this taboo was mentioned in 
the lost part of c. 9b, and therefore we cannot infer with certainty 
that c. 66 preceded c. 18 in the ninth-century ceremonial book. 

Comparative analysis of the details of the ceremonies may 
discover new criteria for chronological discrimination. The secular 
ceremonies have still to be examined with the same care which 
Bieliaev bestowed on the ecclesiastical. 


‘4 This may also apply to the descriptions of some of the Hippodrome ceremonies. 
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§ 40. It has been hinted in the foregoing investigation that 
the editorial activity of Constantine was not confined to collection, 
selection, arrangement, and the insertion of notes (whether by way 
of addition or by way of correction), but that he may also have 
revised the text of some of the ceremonial descriptions which he 
incorporated. From the nature of the case it would be difficult to 
prove this directly if we did not accidentally possess the pro- 
ceedings él mpoaywyn Snudpyov (in c. 55), in two forms, which 
follow each other in the manuscript. The duplicate is printed by Reiske 
in his Commentary (p. 289). There are a number of variations 
which are not due to scribal inaccuracy. The document in the 
text is more carefully written and shows some superiorities in 
syntax and style to the duplicate. It also presents curtailments, 
one or two additions, and a number of small differences not 
affecting the general sense. I may give one illustration :— 


Text (p. 271). ReisKE (p. 290). 


xpy S88 ywookev St. mpodap- 
Bavovow eis roy olkov tov zpo- 
BrAnbevros 6 abros yerrovudpyyns Kat 6 
votapios Kal ot Aowrol Kal toravrat 
peTa TOD pepous ednmodvres Tov TpO- 


apo tod S&¢ pbaca tov Sypapxov 
mporapBdvovow 6 Te yecrovidpyys Kai 
6 voTdpios pera Kal TOU pépovs Kai 
ioravtat Kal e’pynpovow Tov dypapxov 
eis TOv tvAGva adrod. 


BrnOevra eis tov rvdGva airod. 


Observe the introduction of the transitional yp) 5? ywoorew 
(cp. above, § 30). 
The nature of the variations enables us to solve the problem 


which puzzled Reiske. Qui factum fuerit ut hoc caput in M bis 
scriberetur, aliquali tamen cum discrepantia, non exputo. The 
solution is that the second is the older draft, the first a revised and 
improved copy of it, made for insertion in Constantine’s com- 
pilation. The second was transcribed, through pure carelessness, 
instead of another document. For there is a heading to it: axroroyia 
Tav Snxpwv eri mpoaywyn Snuapyov. Instead of copying these acta 
the copyist inadvertently transcribed the discarded draft of the 
ceremony which he had just written out in its revised form. 

This case permits us to infer that others too of the ceremonial 
descriptions which were taken from older collections into the new 
compilation have been stylistically and otherwise revised in Con- 
stantine’s literary workshop. Constantine had his standard of 
style even for the dpdos caPwpiAnpévn, and was, in this respect, as 
we shall presently see, prepared to be critical. 


Y. Tue Treatise repli trav Bacitixav trakediov. 


§ 41. In the Leipzig MS. the treatise ‘ De Cerimoniis’ begins on 
f. 2lv. Ff. 1-21r contain two short pieces which, though they 
have nothing to do with the ceremonies, have been strangely and 
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injudiciously printed as ‘ Appendix ad librum primum.’* The first 
of these pieces (ff. 1-4r) is clearly a fragment. There is no title or 
introduction ; it opens abruptly with a list of stations (a@mAn«ra) at 
which the emperor halts on a military journey through Asia Minor. 
The second piece has a full title, and is dedicated by Constantine 
to his son Romanus. It is concerned with the arrangements for 
military expeditions, in which the emperor personally takes part. 

The author’s prefatory remarks to this treatise are interesting. 
He caused a search to be made in the palace for memoranda bearing 
on the subject. He found none, but subsequently (owe «ai wdris) 
he discovered the existence of a work, in the monastery of Sigriane, 
by Leo Katakylas,** a magister who became a monk. It was 
written by order of Leo VI. Paying a tribute to the writer's piety, 
Constantine is severe upon his want of literary education (aideia 
“EXAnvixy) and his barbarous style. Nor was Leo’s work complete. 
It hardly contained a third of the information which Constantine 
promises. Constantine also makes the important observation that 
the ra£is te xal dxoXovOia observed on these expeditions was handed 
down from the Isaurian period.” 

Now the subject of this treatise and that of the fragment which 
precedes it are precisely the same. The theme is thus stated by 
Constantine in his preface (456, 6): dvayxaiotepov 52 ti ddXo 
yévotTo ToNsuiKs evToApias Kal THs TaY Tpoyévwv Tadaas 
evtaktias iy év Trodguots elyov TO mpdtepov BacireKols Takerdiors 
kataotaciv; the headings of the two sections contained in the 
fragment are: wtmodecis tov Bacirtxov takevdiov kai 
imdpvnots Tov aTAnKTwY, and dca Sei TapadvAdtTew Baciréws 
MédXovTos TaEcSeverv. It is impossible to suppose that we have 
to do with two distinct works. The fragment is evidently part, or 
was intended to form part, of the treatise which follows it. 
Either some of the pages of the original manuscript got misplaced 
or, as is much more probable, these two sections had been prepared 
for incorporation in the treatise but had not been incorporated, and 
were found in physical juxtaposition with it by that redactor, who is 
responsible for the form in which the ‘De Cerimoniis’ has come 
down. We have therefore to do with a single treatise, which 
might be called epi tav Baciiixdv rakediov, and which in 
histories of literature should be dissociated from the work on the 
ceremonies and hold a distinct place of its own. J. B. Bury. 


58 This misled Rambaud (op. cit. p. 129) into supposing that the two books were 
separated ‘par deux appendices’ in the MS. Krumbacher (Gesch. der Byz. Litt.), 
who seldom overlooks anything, has overlooked the so-called Appendix. 

8* For his career see De Boor, Vita Euthymii, pp. 140-2. 

5? The treatise contains one section (pp. 495-8) which is evidently transcribed from 
a document of the time of Justinian. It refers to an entry of that emperor into the 
capital (in a.a. 6033). We are here in the days of Persian wars, and consistorian 
counts, and tribunes, and protectores. 





Motes and Norman Castles in Ireland 


PART II. 


Tue LorpsHie or ULSTER. 


A un Johan Uluestere, 

Si a force la peust conquere ; 
De Curci out a nun Johan, 
Ki pus i suffri meint ahan. 


E COURCY’S raid upon Downpatrick took place in 1177, and from this 
time until 1204, when he was expelled by Hugh de Lacy the younger, 
he was largely occupied, we may be sure, in making good and extending 
his foothold in the north-east of Ireland. Before the close of John’s 
reign at any rate the maritime districts from the Boyne to the Bann seem 
to have been effectively planted. These included the counties of Down and 
Antrim (the ancient Uladh or Ulidia) and Louth, or English Uriel. The 
latter, however, was not eventually included in the lordship of Ulster, but 
was erected into a county by itself. The castles built in this district 
within our period were probably very numerous, but I shall only mention 
those of whose existence we have distinct record. There are many large 
motes too of the distinctively Norman type, and several of them have 
the foundations of stone buildings on them. It is much to be desired 
that these should be critically examined. 

1177. Dun-pA-LETHGLAS : Downpatrick.—A castle was built here by 
John de Courcy in 1177, soon after he surprised and took the town.'*” 
The great mote lies a little more than a quarter of a mile almost due north 
of the cathedral, and is separated from the hill on which the town stands 
by low flat ground. It has never been adequately described,'*® but it 
appears to have been shaped out of a natural hill, which has doubtless 
been scarped into its present form, and must, in De Courcy’s time, 
have risen like an island out of the swamps of the river Quoyle. The 
mote, said to be ‘ sixty feet in conical height’ (I suppose measured along 
the slope), is piled up on the highest point and is surrounded by a 


43 Ann. Loch Cé, Ann. Ulst., Four Masters, 1177; Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 343 
(De Courcy flies for refuge ad castrum suwm). 

46 The fort is described and figured in Molyneux’s Discourse concerning Danish 
Mounts (Dublin, 1755). The measurements given by Mr. Milligan (Journ. R.S.A.I. 
1891, p. 582) and by Mr. Westropp (Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxxi.) seem to have been taken 
from A Tour in Ireland (Dublin, 1780), p. 327. Mr. Westropp’s sketch appears to 
have been copied from Molyneux, but he adds a plan. 
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fosse. The bailey nearly surrounds the mote, apparently following the 
lie of the hill, and is itself enclosed by a bank, then, at a lower level, 
by a broad ditch with a bank on the counterscarp. The origin of this 
fortress has been the subject of much discussion, Mr. Westropp main- 
taining that it was the rath of Celtchar, son of Uthechar, a hero of the 
clan Rury (circa the Incarnation), while Mrs. Armitage would ascribe it 
to John de Courcy. I need not recapitulate the arguments.'4?7 For my 
part I see no reason to doubt that it was the site of John de Courcy’s 
castrum or caislen, erected soon after his defeat of the Ulidian king 
Donnsleibhe, called Dunlevus by Giraldus. Whether there was a pre- 
existing fort on the hill or not seems to me of small importance. If 
there was one it must have been largely remodelled, as the existing 
earthworks appear to be of distinctively Norman type. As Mr. Westropp, 
however, specially relies on this case to prove the prehistoric origin 
of what he calls ‘complex motes,’ or ‘motes with an annexe’ (bailey), 
I have looked into the alleged identification, and it seems clear to me 
that the rath known in pre-Norman times as Rath Celtchair was in 
the town of Down itself, and surrounded the early monastery and the 
present cathedral. Here are the proofs. Between the years 1202 and 
1204 John de Courcy made a grant to Radulphus, then bishop, the abbot 
of St. Patrick, and their successors, of the ecclesia sanctae Trinitatis in 
Rathkelter.'*8 There is no doubt that this refers to the Church of St. 
Patrick (as De Courcy renamed it), now represented by the Cathedral of 
Down, beside which stood the ancient round tower of the monastery. 
This would seem to be in itself conclusive. Rath Celtchair was in fact 
the rath mentioned by Mr. Westropp, within which the ancient monastery 
was intrenched. In 1111 ‘ Dun-da-lethglas was burned by lightning, both 
rath and trian’ '*® (i.e. ‘the third part,’ perhaps the lay third of the 
town). The inference is that the rath and the trian were in physical 
contact. Other indications point the same way. The ‘ Life of St. Brigid,’ 
by Animosus, describes Down as civitas posita in regione Ultorum prope 
mare, nomine Dun-da-lethghlas quae priscis temporibus Aras Kealtuir 
-.. vocabatur.°° §o in the Testamentum Patricii, which Archbishop 
Ussher describes as vetustissimis Hibernicis versibus expressum, the saint 
is made to prophesy (as translated), Dunum wubi erit mea resurrectio in 
colle (the Irish is rath) Celtaris filii Duach.’' Prophecy-mongers know 


“7 See Journ. R.S.A.I. 1904, p. 322, and 1905, p. 405; and English Historical 
Review, vol. xx. p. 711. 

48 This deed is calendared in Pat. Rolls, Ed. I, 1342, p. 509. The passage quoted 
is transcribed in Reeves’ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor, pp. 143, 165, 
and cf. p. 41. Ralph was bishop from 1202 to 1213, and John de Courcy was expelled 
about the close of 1204. This fixes the date. The grant however is very likely only a 
confirmation of a previous one to Bishop Malachy III; cf. Ware’s Bishops of Ireland. 

49 Ann. Ulst., Ann. Loch Cé, Four Masters, 1111. Armagh was built on the same 
plan, with rath and trians. Ann. Loch Cé, 1074 (where see Hennessy’s note) and 
1112. 

8° Trias Thaumaturga, p. 563, col. 1 (arus = residence). 

8} T quote from Bishop Reeves, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, p. 225. The Irish is, 
Dun i mbia m’eseirgi, a Raith Celtair mic Duach. See Ussher’s Works, vol. vi. 
p. 457. And so Ussher understands arr Leath-glaysse to mean Urbs Duensis (ibid. 
p. 450). In fact the identification of Rath Celtchair with the mote seems to be a com- 
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their trade better than to assert that St. Patrick predicted his resurrec- 
tion in a pagan fort unhallowed by the presence of his church. As to 
the monticulus of Jocelin, of which so much is made by Mr. Westropp, if 
it really refers to the mote hill, as seems probable, the inference I should 
draw is that when the passage was written }*? the name Dun or Dun- 
dalethglas was applied, as we might expect, both to the old town about 
the cathedral and to the new ‘burg’ that was growing up under De 
Courcy’s fortress, and that Jocelin’s story about the two broken fetters is 
simply a philological effort on his part to account for the ambiguous 
name.!*5 

Maau Copua.—The English of the Castle of Moy Cova (as the name 
is anglicised) are mentioned in the Irish annals as making a raid into 
Tyrone in 1188.'** The exact castle site has not been determined, but 
O'Donovan identified Moy Cova with a plain in the barony of Iveagh, to 
the north of Newry. It seems probable that the great mote called the 
Crown Rath, about a mile and a half from Newry, may represent the 
castle. This mote is described as 112 feet high, with a flat top of oblong 
form, and surrounded by a fosse twenty feet broad and ten deep. On 
the south side of the fosse is a square platform surrounded by an in- 
trenchment.'*> One of De Courcy’s battles was fought at Newry." A 
later castle was erected at Magh Cobha in 1252 and destroyed in the 
next year. 

1198. Domanacn Maicuen: Donaghmoyne, a townland and parish 
in the barony of Farney, co. Monaghan. The Annals of Loch Cé record 
the erection of a castle here in 1193, and the Annals of Ulster state that 
in 1244 ‘it was covered [or cased] with stone’ (do chumhdach do chlo- 
chaibh). This castle under the name Dunelamein is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Calendar during the period 1228 to 1242. It had belonged to 
William Pipard, but was burnt down by the Irish, and the services of 
Meath and Uriel were ordered to be given to Ralph FitzNicholas (who 
had the custody of William Pipard’s lands and heir), to aid him ‘ to fortify 
a stone castle’ there. Thisappears not to have been done until after 
1242, when a similar order was made in favour of Ralph’s son. In 1202 
Ralph Pipard surrendered all his castles to the king, including that of 













































































































paratively late idea and entirely at variance with the early records. 
Magh Rath, p. 207, note. 

'82 Jocelin’s ‘ Life of Patrick’ is stated in the proem to have been undertaken at 
the command of Thomas, archbishop of Armagh. This was Tomaltach O’Conchobair, 
who died in 1201, and there is nothing that I know of to suggest an earlier date for 
the work. 

83 Ts the form Dun-da-lethglas attested in any undoubted pre-Norman document ? 
Certainly the earlier form was Dun-lethglas or Dun-lethglaise. Perhaps the form 
with da (two) only arose about Jocelin’s time. It seems rather unmeaning. Dun- 
lethglas would appear to mean ‘the Dun of which one half was green,’ perhaps grass- 
covered. Compare Dun leithfinn, Ann. Ulst. 733. Glas as a substantive may 
mean ‘a fetter,’ and according to Irish idiom Dun-lethglaise might mean ‘ the dun of 
one of a pair of fetters.’ In this case Dun-da-lethglas would invite explanation. 

4 Ann. Ulst., Ann. Loch Cé, Four Masters, 1188. 

88 Lewis, Topogr. Dict.; cf. Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxxi. 
‘6 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 343, where pons Ivori=Newry. This was perhaps the 


same as the battle at Glenree (Four Masters, 1178), though there are discrepancies 
in the two accounts. 


See Battle of 
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‘ Donachmayn ’ or ‘ Dovenaghmayn,’ clearly the Dunelamein of previous 
records and the Domhnach Maighen of the annals.!*7 This identification 
(made, I believe, for the first time), besides giving us a date for the first 
stone castle here, shows that at this period the frontier of English Uriel 
extended beyond county Louth into the present county Monaghan. Near 
Donaghmoyne House ‘are the remains of an ancient castle or Danish 
fort, which, from its elevated situation and the remains of the buildings 
on its summit, appears to have been a strong and very important post’ 
(Lewis). Further information is much to be desired, but I have little 
doubt that the above is a description of a mote. 

1197. Catsten Crnte Santam.—The Castle of Cill Santail, or Cill 
Santain, was erected in 1197. In the old translation of the Annals of 
Ulster it is called ‘ the Castle of Kilsandle.’ There can be little doubt that 
the place intended is Mount Sandall, on the east side of the river Bann, 
not far from Coleraine, where there is a remarkable mound near the 
Salmon Leap.'*® An attempt has been made to identify this mound 
with a fort called Dun da Beann (the dun of the two peaks), mentioned 
in an Irish tale, of which we have only a late version, called the ‘ Triumphs 
of Conghal Clairinghneach.’ '** It is described as ‘ of an oval shape 175 
feet north and south by 140 feet east and west; with a trench in the centre 
which runs east and west, and is about seventeen feet from the bottom to 
the top of the ford [fort ?]’ There can be little doubt that it is the site 
of the castle built by John de Courcy, whether there was a pre-existing 
dun there or not. Both name and position suit in a remarkable way, 
though the description is not very clear. There is no other castle site 
known in the neighbourhood,'® and probably no stone castle was ever 
built. The castle and twenty fees nearest to it, ten on each side of the 
Bann, were retained for the king in 1212, when an extensive grant of 
territory in the north-east of Ireland was made to Alan FitzRoland of 
Galloway; and again in 1215, when the lands (but apparently not the 
castle) of Killesantan, with the Castle of Coleraine and twenty knights’ fees 
about the Bann, were granted to Alan’s brother, Thomas of Galloway, 
earl of Atholl.'®! 

1213. Caisuén Cute Rarnary : Coleraine, co. Londonderry.— Erected 
in 1213 by ‘Thomas MacUchtry and the English of Ulidia; and all the 
cemeteries and buildings of the town were thrown down, excepting only 
the church, to supply materials for erecting this castle.’'*? The castle, as 
we have seen, is also mentioned in the grant to Thomas de Galloway (who 
was, I think, Thomas MacUchtry), earl of Atholl, in 1215 under the name 
of‘Culrath.’ It was demolished by Hugh de Lacy the younger in company 
with Hugh O'Neill in 1221. This castle would appear to have been of 


87 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 1632, 1806, 2574, and vol. v. nos. 149, 157. 

88 Ann. Loch Cé, 1196; Ann. Ulst., and Four Masters, 1197, note n. Inquis. 
Antrim, 1605, ‘ Kilsantill, alias Mount Sandall.’ 

‘8 Monsignor O’Laverty’s Hist. of Down and Connor, vol. iv. quoted in Conghal 
Clairinghneach, Irish Texts Society, p. 198. 

1 Ulster Journal of Arch@ology (Old Series), vol. iii. p. 7. 

161 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 427, 564, 565; and cf. no. 942. I think it is the place called 
Villa Ossandali in the Irish Pipe Roll for the 46th Hen. III, transcribed in Ulster 
Journal, vol. iii. p. 161. 

12 Four Masters, 1213, Ann. Ulst. 1214. 
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stone. ‘There is a very high and perfect rath a little west of the Cranagh 
(near the mouth of the river); another close to the church of Killowen,’ 
or St. John, the parish church on the western side of the river.'®* This 
latter may have been the site of the castle of 1213. The Castle of Druim 
Tairsech, erected in 1248, seems to have been built at the same place.'® 

Antrim.—This in 1215 was a royal castle and was delivered to the 
custody of Thomas de Galloway. It is also mentioned in the list of royal 
castles surrendered in 1221, and was committed to the custody of Walter 
de Lacy in 1226.'® There is a mote marked on the ordnance map (25-in.) 
just behind the modern castle. 

LuvetH: Louth.—The king’s castle of Louth is mentioned in 1203-4,'* 

There appears to be more than one mote in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the village of Louth, which was formerly a much more important 
place than it is at present. Castle Ring, a mote near the village, has 
‘a small stream surrounding it between the vallum and the counterscarp, 
and on the summit are the foundations of a hexagonal mural fort’ (Lewis). 
This may have been the site of the castle. 

CASTELLARIA DE Dunpatc: Dundalk, co. Louth.—Hugh de Lacy, earl 
of Ulster, dates a charter apud Dundalc and mentions his castellaria 
there.'*? The land here appears to have been originally given to Bertram 
de Verdon, and in 1217 the castle was restored to Nicholas de Verdon, 
his son.'®8 There seems to have been no stone castle in the neighbour- 
hood of Dundalk until Nicholas’s daughter Rohesia, in 1236, ‘ fortified 
[i.e. built, firmavit ?]a castle in her own land against the Irish, which 
none of her predecessors was able to do’'®® This is believed to be Roch 
Castle, about four miles north-west of Dundalk. The castelluwm (pre- 
sumably implied in the word castellaria ) of Hugo de Lacy was probably 
the great fort in the townland of Castletown, about a mile from Dundalk. 
It is on the summit of a hill on the brow of which is an old castle, 
& massive quadrangular pile defended at the angles by square projecting 
towers. The fort is described as ‘a circular mound having on the top a 
depressed surface, 460 feet in circumference, surrounded by an intrench- 
ment with a high counterscarp on the outside. Adjoining this on the 
east is a quadrangular intrenchment with a rampart, fosse, and counter- 
scarp; and on the west is a semicircular intrenchment similarly formed, 
but of smaller dimensions’ (Lewis). In 1280 there was both a new and 
an old vill of Dundalk.'7° The new vill was probably Castletown, and the 
old vill Traigh bhaile Duine Dealgan, or Dundalk. 

CARRICKFERGUS.—The castle here was surrendered to John by the ad- 
herents of Hugh de Lacy in 1210, and was afterwards retained as a royal 
castle. The existing castle is built on a rock jutting out into the sea. 
Mrs. Armitage, who visited it, considers that, with the exception of the 


168 Lewis, Topogr. Dict. 

4 Ann. Ulst. and Four Masters, 1248; and see O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, 
vol. iv. p. 175. 

165 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 567, 1015, 1371. ‘66 Tid. vol. i. no. 196. 

167 Reg. St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin, p.9. The charter must be dated between 
1205 and 1210. 

8 Harris’s Ware, Antiquities, p. 197; C.D.I. vol. i. no. 790. 

1° Ibid. no. 2334, and Journ. R.S.A.I. 1895, pp. 321-2. 

0 C.D.I. vol. ii. no. 1635. 
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later gate house and mural towers, it may date from De Courcy’s time, 
and ‘is an excellent instance of a castle on the keep and bailey plan, 
built by the Normans in stone from the beginning.’ 

CARLINGFORD.—The castle here was in the king’s hands in 1215 and 
was treated as a royal castle up to 1221,'"! after which it is lost sight of 
for many years. The existing castle is on a rocky promontory on the shore 
of the lough. It is clearly later than John’s time, as it has no keep and 
is Edwardian in plan and in every detail (Mrs. Armitage). It is possible 
that the Normans found a Scandinavian stronghold here. The name is 
probably Scandinavian, though it is called ‘the Carrlongphort’ in the 
Irish annals under the year 1218, when it was burned by Aedh 
O’Neill.'7? 

JORDAN DE SAUKVILLE’s CasTLE, where King John stopped on 12 July 
1210, is believed to have been at Ardglass,co. Down. The castle there 
called Jordan’s Castle is, however, of much later date, and indeed is 
‘said to owe its name to the heroic defence of its proprietor, Simon Jordan, 
against the O’Neills in Elizabeth’s time.'7* On the top of the hill called 
the Ward of Ardglass, probably the ‘Green Height’ to which the place 
owes its name, there is, if my memory serves me, an artificial mound. 
Indeed, several of the existing castles in Down appear to have been built 
on motes !7‘—for example, Audley Castle, a structure of the same type as 
Jordan’s Castle, at the entrance of Strangford Lough; Castlescreen and 
Clough Castle, south-west of Downpatrick; Castlereagh, near Belfast ; 
while the great Castle of Dundrum is built on a mote of natural rock, 
probably scarped by art, with a ditch largely quarried out of the solid 
rock.!75 


CASTLES IN THE CoUNTIES OF TIPPERARY AND LIMERICK. 


The kingdom of Limerick was granted by Henry II to Philip de 
Braose, and, though he appears never to have taken possession of it, his 
nephew, the unfortunate William de Braose, obtained in 1201 a regrant of 
the honour of Limerick from King John. It is unnecessary here to 
attempt fully to disentangle all the grants, resumptions, and regrants 
made by John, both before and after this year, of portions of this large 
district. The following sketch, the result of some study, must suffice. It 
seems probable that before the beginning of John’s reign William de 
Burgh, Philip of Worcester, and others had erected some important for- 
tresses in the south of Tipperary and in the east of Limerick,'”® and that 


17) C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 611, 742, 1015. 

172 Ann. Loch Cé, 1213; Ann. Ulst. 1214. It is called Cairlinn later on. 

8 Lewis, Topogr. Dict. ‘ Arglas’ is mentioned however among the lands restored 
to Jordan de Saukville by Henr. III in 1217. C.D.I. vol. i. no. 775. 

174 Trustworthy information is however a desideratum. Lewis, swb voce Down, 
says that Castlescreen and Clough are ‘ built on Danish raths’ and Castlereagh on ‘a 
Danish fort,’ but one never knows exactly what such phrases mean. Other writers are 
very little more exact. Of Castlereagh it is said that a mason, engaged in recent times 
to build a wall round it to preserve it, took down the old castle and built the wall with 
the materials thus economically procured. So careful are we of our historic memorials! 

175 For a detailed account of this castle, with plans, see Journ. R.S.A.I. 1883-4, 
p. 156. 

76 Kilfeakle and Knockgraffon (1192), Castleconnell and Carrigkittle (probably 
before 1200). These last two were probably the sites of existing Celtic fortresses. 
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Theobald FitzWalter had established large claims in North Tipperary, 
extending into Limerick.'77 Some time after the death of Donnell O’Brien 
in 1194 the English must have entered the town of Limerick, as they were 
expelled therefrom in 1196 by Donnell MacCarthy.'"* They were soon 
back again, and Hamon de Valoignes, as justiciary (1197-9), granted 
several burgages within the town. When John came to the throne he made 
large grants in the county of Limerick, perhaps confirmatory of existing 
acquisitions, among others to Hamon de Valoignes the two cantreds of 
Hochenil (Ui Conaill, now the baronies of Connello and Shanid); to 
Thomas FitzMaurice, ancestor of the earls of Desmond, five knights’ 
fees in the cantred of Fontemel (an ill-defined district supposed by Mr. 
Westropp to lie to the south of Kilmallock); to William de Naas the 
Castle of Karakitel, with five knights’ fees in Huhene (Uaithne, now 
represented, in mame at least, by the baronies of Owney, in Limerick 
and Tipperary) ; to William de Burgh Ardpatrick'’® (near Kilfinnane), 
with the residue of the cantred of Fontemel. Some further grants were 
made of lands in Huhene and elsewhere near Limerick, and then in 
1200-1 John gave the honour of Limerick to William de Braose, ‘ to hold 
of the king in fee by the service of sixty knights, excepting the service 
of William de Burgh,’ who remained a tenant in capite. This grant, 
however, and perhaps some of the preceding ones, conflicted with existing 
claims, especially with those of Philip of Worcester and Theobald Fitz 
Walter. The former is said to have recovered part of his lands by force 
of arms, while the latter regained his by a payment of 500 marks 
to William de Braose.'*® In the year 1200 Cathal Crovederg O’Conor 
burned the ‘ market ’ or bodhwn (bawn) of Limerick and Castleconnell, and 
a period of great confusion followed in both Connaught and Munster. 
The sons of Rory O’Conor fought against each other, and William de 
Burgh, John de Courey, and Hugh de Lacy the younger joined in, 
generally on opposite sides. In 1208 Meiler FitzHenry, the justiciary, 
and Walter de Lacy came with an army to Limerick to restore order, and 
William de Burgh on giving hostages received back some of his lands 
and three castles.'* William de Burgh died in 1204, and Theobald Fitz 
Walter in 1205, both leaving infant heirs. John accordingly took their 
lands into his own hands, and directed an inquisition to be made whether 


7 The grant to him by William de Braose circa 1201 was probably confirmatory 
of previous acquisitions. Theobald’s charter of foundation to the Abbey of Owney or 
Abington was made in the reign of Richard I. 

8 Ann. Loch Cé, 1195; Ann. Ulst. 1196. 

1 According to Ware’s Annals the English built a castle at Ardpatrick in 1198. 
There is no castle site known to Mr. Westropp there, but the mote of Kilfinnane can- 
not be much more than a couple of miles away. 

1 Roger of Howden, vol. iv. p. 153; ef. C.D.I. vol. i. no. 169, a peremptory man- 
date to Philip of Worcester to deliver up all his lands, the castle of Cnocgrafan, and 
other castles to William de Braose. The grant to Theobald Walteri is transcribed in 
the Facsimiles of National MSS. of Ireland, vol. ii. no. lxvii. The lands mentioned 
include the borough of Killaloe, the whole of North Tipperary, Eliocarroll, in King’s 
County, and the barony of Owneybeg, in Limerick. 

181 Ann. Loch Cé, 1208; and ef. C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 181, 187. The castles seem to 
have been Askeaton, Kilfeakle, and Castleconnell. It is probably to this intervention 
of Meiler FitzHenry in Limerick that allusion is made in some MSS. of the Expug- 
natio Hibernica, p. 342. 
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the Castle of Kilmehal (supposed to be Kilmallock ?), the cantreds of 
Karebry Wuh’trah (barony of Coshma, co. Limerick), Slevardah (barony 
of Slieveardagh, co. Tipperary), Cumsy (a district east of Fethard), 
Heyghana Cassel (the barony of Middlethird), and the cantred in which 
the Castle of Harfinan (Ardfinnan) was situated (Iffa and Offa West) 
belonged to the kingdom of Cork or the kingdom of Limerick. In the 
former case the justiciary was to take them into the king’s hand as 
demesne of the king.'*? We may infer that the four last named cantreds 
were found to belong to the kingdom of Cork, as John afterwards in 1215 
gave them, together with Muskeriequirt (the barony of Clanwilliam, co. 
Tipperary), to Philip of Worcester.'** At the same time William of 
Worcester made a fine to have the manor of Gren, which was in the king’s 
hands.'** This was the manor of Grean, or Pallas Grean, now included in 
the barony of Coonagh. It was afterwards a manor of the FitzGeralds.'® 
Near the church is a mote on which, as we learn from the journal of 
Thomas Dineley (temp. Charles II), a castle once stood.'*® 

From the foregoing it seems probable that we may date the beginning 
of castle-building in co. Tipperary at the year 1192, and in co. Limerick 
at quite the close of the century. 

I have not mentioned a castle at the town of Limerick itself, for I 
think there is no clear evidence of a castle there until 1217 at any rate, 
when Reginald de Braose ‘ acknowledges to have received the custody of the 
castle and city of Limerick.’ '*’ Even then it is not likely to have been 
a very important building. In 1224 its stores were worth scarcely 
eighteenpence.'** The existing castle even in plan is of much later date, 


and is absurdly ascribed to King John. Payments to men (archers) 
watching ‘the tower of the bridge of Limerick towards Thomond,’ appa- 
rently the north-western tower (?), believed to be the oldest part of the 
castle, first occur in the Irish Pipe Roll of 5 Edward I.'*° 


182 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 289. The above equations are only approximate. Karebry 
Wuh’trah was probably part of Ui Cairbre Aebhdha (Topogr. Poems, note 673) ; Cumsy 
s mentioned as the name of a pass between Fethard and the marches of Ossory, 
(C.D.I. vol. i. no. 2583). It is elsewhere disguised as Letungsy, &c., where t=c 
and le is either the French article or the Irish for ‘ half.’ 

188 C.D.T. vol. i. nos. 601, 613 ; cf. no. 1268, and the grant to Otho de Grandison, 
ibid. vol. ii. no. 1847, where Estremoy is the barony of Clanwilliam, co. Limerick. 

1 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 614. 83 Toid. no. 2045, &c. 

186 R.S.A.I. 1864-6, p. 283, where Dineley says, speaking of ‘ Grayne Church,’ 
‘ This adjoins to a town called Pallice, remarkable for a neat mount anciently a Danes’ 
fort, and upon which hath bin also anciently a castle.’ For the legend of Cnoc 
Greine, a hill in the neighbourhood, see Joyce, Names of Places, vol. ii. p. 243. Dr. 
Joyce, not satisfied with finding an ancient fort called Seefin on the top of the hill, 
claims the mote also as a residence of the lady Grian. Dr. Joyce says the Irish 
Palas is a loan word from palatium. I think it was more probably taken directly 
from the French paleis or palais. It is generally, if not always, applied to an old 
Norman site. Hence the coincidence with motes. 

187 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 788. 188 Thid. no. 1227. 

189 36th Rep. Dep. Keeper, p. 40,also p. 51. The Pipe Rolls for Henr. III are very 
fragmentary. ‘A chamber was constructed in Limerick Castle’ in 1230. In 1261 the 
bridge appears to have been of wood, as there were expenses ‘for joists bought to 
repair it (35th Rep. p. 41), but a stone one may have been erected before 1276, and the 
reference to the tower of the bridge of Limerick may be to a tower at the end of the 
bridge. Two such towers are shown in the map in Pacata Hibernia (1633). 
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1192. Caisten Cnutc Rarronn: Knockgraffon, co. Tipperary.—This 
castle was erected in 1192,!% and John ordered Philip of Worcester 
to deliver it to William de Braose in 1202.)%' After the disgrace of 
De Braose it was granted, together with nearly all the southern half of 
co. Tipperary, to Philip of Worcester.'9? 

The mote of Knockgraffon is a fine example of the type under con- 
sideration. The mound is said to be 55 feet in perpendicular height and 
60 feet in diameter at top (I made it only 15 paces). The bailey is 70 by 
57 paces. A wide ditch and vallum surround both mote and bailey, 
except on the north-east side, where the trace is slight. The bailey is 
somewhat higher than the surrounding land, and has a low rampart all 
round. It is cut off from the mote by the mote-fosse. There are indi- 
cations of a rectangular stone building on the flat top of the mote and 
extensive foundations in the middle of the bailey. A portion of a small 
rectangular building remains near the middle of the north-east side of 
the bailey. It is about 12 by 10 feet interior measurement, with walls 
about 4 feet thick. One rectangular loophole in the basement is perfect. 
It is about 4 feet by 4 inches. There are corbels to support the floor 
above. The church is about 100 yards to the north. It has a large nave 
and chancel, with pointed arch between. The east window with cinque- 
foil mouldings was apparently inserted, as there is a high round arch 
with fluted mouldings and Early English corner-shafts surrounding it. 
There are ruins of a (later) castle about 400 yards further north. 

It has been asserted that this mote was the fort of Fiacha Muil- 
leathan, a Munster king contemporary with Cormac MacArt (third 
century A.D.) Such an assertion is worthless until it is shown that the 
Irish at that period raised earthworks of this type.'®* 

1192. Carsten Crnte Fiacat: Kilfeakle, a townland and parish in 
co. Tipperary.—Erected in the same year as Knockgraffon, this castle 
was destroyed by Donnell MacCarthy in 1196. It must have been 
rebuilt, as it was restored to William de Burgh in 1203. The manor 
belonged to Richard de Burgh at his death.’** Close to the village of 
Kilfeakle there isa mote and bailey very similar to those at Knockgraffon 
(even as respects orientation), except that the bailey, being on an esker, 
is raised higher. There are traces of masonry down the slope of the mote 
in the direction of a large lump of mortared masonry in the bailey, as if 
both were the remains of the piers of a drawbridge (?). The ruins of the 
old church are not far off, and about a mile away are the ruins of a castle. 
The priory of Athassel, founded by William de Burgh, is about three 


19 Four Masters, 1192. 11 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 169. 

192 Tbid. no. 601. 

198 Tt may however be pointed out that Rafann and Grafann, though both appa- 
rently identified by O’Donovan with Cnoc Rafonn, must have been different places, 
as they are both mentioned in the same list in the Book of Rights, pp. 88, 91,93. It 
is probable however that one of the names does refer to some place in the district 
known as Knockgraffon, but the townland is a large one (2,420 acres), and the hill 
known as the Gorse of Knockgraffon, where I should look for the fort, is more than a 
mile away from the mote. The name ‘ Knockgraffon’ could not possibly have origi- 
nated in the mote, which rises out of the level. There is no enoc there. 

~1% Four Masters, 1192 and 1196, note a; C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 187, 2607. 
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miles distant. The demolition of a castle at Kilfeakle in 1581 is 
recorded.'% 

KARAKITEL: Carrickittle, a townland in the parish of Kilteely, co. 
Limerick (0.8. 88).—The castle here, with five knights’ fees near it, was 
granted by John to William de Naas in 1199.'% It therefore already 
existed. ‘About half a mile south of the village of Kilteely is, or rather 
was, a remarkable limestone rock (giving name, I suppose, to the town- 
land) rising sheer out of the plain, some 25 feet high, but not of any 
extent. Castle foundations were to be seen on it forty years ago, but 
most of the rock has been since quarried away. There may have been 
earthworks there, but they have been from time to time levelled’ (Mr. 
J. Grene Barry). This ‘rock mote’ was probably the site of the twelfth- 
century castle. A stone castle was however erected on this rock by the 
earl of Kildare in 1510.’ In the west suitable rock sites are so 
numerous that probably it was often found unnecessary to erect earthen 
motes. 

CastLtEe Dany: perhaps for Castle d’Any, now Knockainy, a townland 
and parish in Small County, Limerick.—It was apparently included in the 
grant to William de Naas of the five knights’ fees near the Castle of 
Karakitel.'°* It is afterwards frequently mentioned in the Calendar as 
Anye or the manor of Any. Mr. Westropp says there are two small and 
probably sepulchral tumuli near Aney. I have no other information. 

CAISLEN ur Conarna: Castleconnell, barony of Clanwilliam, co. 
Limerick.—This place was burnt by Cathal Crovderg O’Conor in 1200.'%° 
If we can trust Ware’s Annals, in 1201 King John gave William de 
Burgh ‘ five knights’ fees wherein is situate the Castle of Canic .. . yet so 
that if he shall fortify the castle and we shall desire to have it in our own 
hands we shall give him a reasonable exchange for it.’ It afterwards be- 
longed to Richard de Burgh,?® and was again burned and demolished in 
1261.7"! The slight existing remains are situated ‘on an isolated lime- 
stone rock having an area of forty-two yards by twenty-seven and a half’ 
close to the Shannon (Lewis). 

Asketon.—The castle here, restored to Richard de Burgh in 1215, 
was probably the castle of the manor of Estclone, which belonged to 
Richard de Burgh at hisdeath.”°? The district of Eschluana (Aes Chluana 
=the people of the Cluain) appears to be now represented by the parish 
of Kilkeedy, in the barony of Pubblebrian, co. Limerick.” The castle 
site is unknown, but it may have been the rock on which the later castle 


5 Four Masters, 1581, p. 1761. 

6 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 94. 

7 Four Masters, 1510, where see O’Donovan’s note; and see Westropp, Trans. 
R.LA. vol. xxvi. p. 188, for later notices. Mr. Westropp prints this first notice quite 
differently from the Calendar, to which he refers. I take the fee of Syachmedth to be 
the Clar an t-Seachtmadh of O’Huidrin, Topogr. Poems, p.130, and Book of Rights, p. 49. 

‘8 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 104, and see Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxvi. p. 181, for 
many notices of the manor and two castles. 

199 Ann. Loch Cé, 1200. 200 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 2422, 2607. 


201 Ann. Loch Cé, 1261. For the later history see Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. 
vol. xxvi. p. 84. 


202 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 585, 599, and 2607. 
%3 Journ. R.S.A.I. 1903, pp. 197-200; ibid. 1867, p. 89, note. 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVII. 
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of Carrigogunnel stood, in which case its position may be compared with 
that of Carrickittle and Castleconnell.?" 

1208. Mimec: Meelick, on the Shannon, co. Galway.—This castle, 
the only one I find actually recorded as having been erected in Connaught 
within the period, may be mentioned here along with other De Burgh castles. 
Ihave already quoted the curious entry in the Annals of Loch Cé under 
the year 1203, which seems to state that William de Burgh used the stone 
church of Meelick as the core of a mote which he erected as part of his 
fortress.2°° In 1233 Henry III imperatively demanded the surrender of 
a castle here from Richard de Burgh,”** but some arrangement was made 
by which he was left in possession, and the inquisition on the death of 
William de Burgh, earl of Ulster, in 1833, shows that the Castle of ‘ Melok’ 
was then part of the manor of Loughrea.”°7 

ASKEATON, on the river Deel, in the barony of Lower Connello, co. 
Limerick.—The name appears in the Calendar in various forms, of which 
the archetype was probably ‘Inniskefty.’ The castle was built in 1199, 
probably by Elamon de Valoignes.”°* The present castle ruins are situated 
on an islet in the river Deel. In its centre a flat-topped crag with pre- 
cipitous sides, surrounded by a wall, forms the upper bailey. At one 
end of this stands a fifteenth-century keep, and at the other, seventy-two 
feet distant, a thirteenth-century tower, probably an older keep. On the 
lower level of the islet is another bailey, in which the fine fifteenth- 
century banqueting ‘all stands. Mr. Westropp’s plan of the castle 
shows how closely it conformed to the mote and bailey type. It probably 
occupies the site of Hamon’s castle, and perhaps that of ‘ Geibhtine’ 
mentioned in the Book of Rights as a ‘seat’ of the Munster kings.”°* 


20§ One is tempted to identify the Castle of Esclom with Carrigogunnel, where the 
ruins of a castle stand ‘ on a lofty plateau of igneous rock’ overlooking the Shannon. 
See description and plan, Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. xxvi. (c), p. 146. The main 
difficulty is that Carrigogunnel is said to have been granted by John when at Water- 
ford (1210) to Donough Cuirbreach O’Brien (Ann. Inisfallen, Dublin copy, quoted in 
Four Masters, anno 1209, note) ; but these annals have been largely interpolated, and, 
as the O’Briens held the castle from the fourteenth century, John’s grant may easily 
have been wrongly particularised, or the grant may have been resumed. 

205 Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 420. 206 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 2032. 

207 Ibid. nos. 2093, 2908, and Jowrn. R.S.A.I. 1902, p. 393. 

208 MS. Ann. of Inisfallen. Mr. Westropp, in his elaborate ‘ Notes on Askeaton ’ 
(Journ. R.S.A.I. 1903, p. 28), says that the founder was most likely William de Burgo, 
but I think he is mistaken. ‘The two cantreds of Hochenil in the land of Limerick ’ 
(Ui Conaill, now the baronies of Upper and Lower Connello) were granted by John, 
before he came to the throne, to Hamon de Valoignes, the justiciary (C.D.I. vol. i. 
no. 92), and in 1215 his father’s lands and the castle of ‘ Hinckesty,’ or ‘ Hineskefly,’ 
were confirmed to his son (ibid. nos, 592, 593). There is nothing to connect William 
de Burgh with this district except a mandate in 1203 for livery to him of his castles 
of Killefecle and ‘ Hinneskesty ’ (ibid. no. 187), but he probably had only the custody 
of Hinneskesty (Askeaton) during the minority of Hamon’s heir. After William de 
Burgh’s death, circa 1206 (ibid. 288), the custody of Hamon’s lands was granted to 
Hugh de Nevill (ibid. 362). Another early Norman site in this district was probably 
Shanid, where there is a large mote and bailey with considerable remains of a 
castle on the mote. 

% Book of Rights, p. 87 et seq. Eas Geibhtine would yield ‘Askeaton.’ Mrs. 
Armitage calls Askeaton ‘an excellent instance of a motte and bailey castle, where the 
motte is of natural rock.’ In this I think she is right, but she is not quite correct in 
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Here, as in several other sites in the west, a natural crag takes the 
place of an artificial mote of earth. 

KiurevenaNn: Kiltinan, a townland and parish in the barony of 
Middlethird, co. Tipperary.—It is mentioned, together with Knockgraffon 
and Ardmayle, in the grant to Philip of Worcester, 1215.'° There is a 
massive circular tower here (joined on to modern buildings), situated on a 
rock above the river valley. It may have been cut off from the land side 
in the usual way of a promontory fortress, but no earthworks are now 
visible. 

CastLE oF KinmenHau.—This castle, mentioned incidentally in the 
Calendar,?'' is supposed to have been in the town of Kilmallock (Cill mo 
Ceallog), but this is very doubtful. There is no other notice of a castle 
here for centuries. The lands here were held of the bishop of Limerick, 
to whom ‘ the burg of Kilmehalloc’ belonged in the thirteenth century.?!” 
There were murage fines or grants in the reigns of Edward I, 
Edward III, and Henry IV, and Mr. Westropp considers the king’s castle 
at Kilmallock later than these.?!% 

In 1214 John ordered seisin to be given to Reginald de Pontibus 
of ‘the castles of Dorles, Roskere or Rokerell, Loske, Armolen, 
and Kakaulis, which belonged to Theobald Walter, in Ireland.’ ?"4 
They were in the king’s hands during the minority of Theobald’s 
heir. Of these castles Dorles is certainly Thurles; Roskere is possibly 
Roserea (to be mentioned by-and-by); Loske I cannot identify ;?'° 
Armolen is probably Ardmayle, co. Tipperary ; and Kakaulis (if we read 
Kakanlis) certainly looks like a rendering of Caherconlish, already 
mentioned. 

Dortes: Thurles.—The Castellum de Durles is named in a charter 
by Theobaldus Walteri to Gilbert de Kentewell (afterwards Cantwell) of 
lands in Eliogarty, in the neighbourhood of the Devil’s Bit and Temple- 
more.?!© The existing castle is described by Mrs. Armitage as ‘late, a 


saying that the list in the Book of Rights is ‘ clearly one of lands, not of forts.’ It is 
headed in the prose version Do phortaibh righ Caisil ann so, and the word port (Latin 
portus) is often used of a fort, or more generally, as O’Donovan here translates it, 
of a ‘seat. Many fort names too are mentioned, such as Cathair dun and rath. 
Many district names are however included, such as the magh names, the Aras, and 
the territorial tribe names at the end. Apart from Grafann, and with the doubtful 
exception of Treada na riogh (wildly identified with the mote at Kilfinnane), no 
earthen motes have been recorded at any of the places mentioned, so far as 
O’Donovan has attempted to identify them. For Mr. Westropp’s plan and deserip- 
tion of Askeaton see Journ. R.S.A.I. 1904, p. 118. 

20 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 601, 613. * Ibid. no. 289. 

212 Tbid. nos. 2367, 2386, and vol. iii. no. 967; Irish Pipe Roll, 1 Ed. I, 36¢h Rep. 
Dep. Keeper, p. 23. 

213 Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxvi. (c), p. 189. *4 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 514. 

15 Certainly not Lusk, co. Dublin, as Mrs. Armitage, misled by the editor of the 
Calendar, supposed. She found ‘ no remains of either motte or castle there.’ ‘ Lusca,’ 
with its churches, belonged to the archbishop of Dublin (C.D.I. vol. i. no. 1787 ; Crede 
Mihi, no. xxxiii.) 

216 See charter, transcribed Journ. R.S.A.I. 1854-6, p. 381. This charter is wit- 
nessed by William de Burgh, so that it is earlier than 1204 ; also by Hubert Walteri. As 
Theobald’s brother Hubert was advanced to the see of Salisbury in 1189, and is not here 
designated bishop, it has been suggested that this deed must be older than that date. 
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keep with trefoil windows and bailey.’ There seems good evidence of the 
former existence of a mote here. Lewis has a statement to this effect 
which Mrs. Armitage verified from information on the spot; it stood ‘in 
the gardens behind the castle.’ Two miles north of Thurles is the town- 
land of ‘ Brittas,’ with its ‘modern-Norman’ castle, and an intervening 
townland is called Brittas Road.*!” 

Armaitt: Ardmayle, a townland and parish in the barony of Middle- 
third, co, Tipperary.—It is mentioned along with Knockgraffon and 
Kiltinan as existing in 1215. The‘ cantred of Ardmull’ was in 1207 
committed by John during pleasure to Walter de Lacy,?'* and this seems 
to be the ‘cantred of Armaill’ which Henry III restored to Walter 
de Lacy in 1217,?'° and which, under the name of Ioganach Cassel 
(Eoghanacht Chaisil), was in 1225 given to Richard de Burgh, as being 
the marriage portion of his wife, Egidia, daughter of Walter de Lacy.?*° 
There is a mote at Ardmayle 30 feet high, with crescent-shaped bailey, 
the walls of which are carried up the mote. It is near the old church 
and not far from the ruins of Castlemayle, a Tudor building. There is 
also a peel tower somewhat similar to that at Tibberaghny.??! 

CAHERCONLISH, in the barony of Clanwilliam, co. Limerick.—In 
1199 Kakinles Castle was commenced.??? Kakaulis (I suppose a mistake 
for Kakanlis) Castle belonged to Theobald FitzWalter at his death in 
1205.22 The Burkes in later times had a stronghold here. ‘There is 
nothing left above ground but a chimney of late date. A few yards from 
it is a hillock, which has very much the appearance of a mutilated motte’ 
(Mrs. Armitage). The townland a little to the north of the village of 
Caherconlish is called Knockatancashlane, ‘ the hill of the old castle.’ 
There are still some remains of the stone ramparts of a castle here on the 
top of a sloping hill, which ends towards the west in a steep bare rock 
(J. Grene Barry). The name Cnoc an t-sean-chaisleain, or the like, is 
commonly applied to an old castle site abandoned for a new one, and 
perhaps this was the site of Theobald Fitz Walter’s castle. 


CasTLES ERECTED BY JOHN DE Gray (1210-3), 


John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, left behind as justiciary by King 
John when he departed from Ireland in 1210, was an energetic castle- 
builder. Most of his castles, such as Athlone, Clonmacnois, Birr, and 
Roscrea, seem to have been designed to secure ‘a scientific frontier ’ for 
Meath (including Ely O’Carroll) on the west. Two outlying castles 
however, built at the same time and under the same auspices, must have 
had a different object. One of these was at Clones, near the upper end of 
the long string of lakes in Fermanagh, and the other at a place called 
Caoluisce, where the waters narrow at the lower end. They were well 


27 Ante, vol. xxi. p. 432, 218 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 363. 

219 Toid. no. 743. 220 Tbid. no. 1268; cf. no. 791. 

221 Mr. Stallybrass’s plans and notes. 

222 Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxvi. p. 93. The authority is not given. 

223 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 514. The Cistercian house founded by Theobald FitzWalter 
at Owney, or Abington, was not far off. 
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placed to guard the approaches from Tyrone and Tyrconnell to the south, 
if only the districts in the rear had been secured; but this was not done, 
and they were immediately swept away. The Annals of Loch Cé indeed 
state that the object of the ‘foreign bishop’ was ‘to take possession of 
the north of Erinn.’ Whatever the object was, it failed. 

1210. ArTHtone.—A castle here was built in 1210 by John de Gray, 
who at the same time built a bridge across the ford.?** The castle was 
built on land belonging to the monks of Athlone, and a tenth part of the 
expenses of the castle was ordered to be given to them in exchange for their 
land.??5 A castle (caislen) is said to have been built at Athlone by Turlough 
O’Conor in 1129.” This is one of the very few cases in which the erection 
of a pre-Norman castle is mentioned. The others, so far as I have 
noticed, are the castles of Dun Leodha (Ballinasloe), Gaillimh (Galway), 
and Cuil Maoile (Collooney, near Sligo). These were erected by 
Connaught men in 1124.??7 The Castle of Cuileanntrach was demolished 
in 1155.22 There are many places of this name. O’Donovan supposed 
it to be Cullentry, in the parish of Rathmolyon, co. Meath. Finally in 
1164, according to the Dublin copy of the Annals of Inisfallen, ‘ a wonder- 
ful castle was erected at Tuam by Rory O’Conor.’ Whatever may have 
been the nature of these Irish caislein?*® I cannot find that there is a 
mote at any of the places named, except Athlone. This result is hardly 
reconcilable with the view that would account for the extraordinary coin- 
cidence of existing motes with early Norman castle sites by the hypothesis 
that the motes were erected for Celtic castles and that the Normans 
habitually chose the same sites. 

The castle of 1210 at Athlone was of stone. In the Annals of Clon- 
macnois, of which we have in general only got an English version, the 
Irish is here given in the margin, and it is expressly called caislen cloiche 
(‘ castle of stone’), and we may infer that it was a novelty. Moreover we 
are told that a stone tower (tor cloiche) was built in the castle, and that 
it fell and killed Richard Tuit and eight other foreigners.*° Sir H. 
Piers, writing in 1682, before recent alterations, says, ‘It (the castle) is 
built on a high-raised round hill, resembling one of our Danish raths or 
forts, the walls whereof do almost shut up the whole ground; in the 
centre whereof is a high-raised tower, which overlooketh the walls and 
country round about.’**! Lewis’s Dictionary (1833) says, ‘ The oldest of 
the works is a tower of decagonal form, which, from the massive structure 
of the walls, was probably the keep of the ancient castle, though having 


224 Ann. Loch Cé, 1210, where the castle is said to have been built, ‘instead of’ 
(a n-ionad) O’Conor’s castle, not ‘ on its site.’ 

*8 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 507. Other compensation was afterwards given {ibid. no. 693). 

226 Ann. Loch Cé, 1129. It is called a longport (Four Masters, 1155). 

227 Thid. 1124. 228 Tbhid. 1155. 

#29 The word caislen is only a derivative of the Irish word caisel, ‘a wall,’ often 
applied to the dry-stone ring-forts in the west. It is probably not connected, 
directly at least, with castellum, which gave rise to the Irish caistel. Not much stress 
can in any case be laid on the language of the annalists, which for this period is 
certainly not contemporary. 

230 The passage is quoted, with the Irish, in a note to the Four Masters, p. 168. 
Perhaps the mote had been too recently made to afford a proper foundation. 

231 Collectanea de Reb. Hib. vol. i. p. 86. 
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a new exterior; it is situated on a lofty mound supported on the side 
next the river by a stupendous wall.’ Mrs. Armitage says, ‘The keep is 
placed on a lofty motte which has been partially revetted with 
masonry.’ 7%? 

1218. Cuonmacnois, King’s County, on the Shannon.—A castle was 
built here in 1218, probably by (or in pursuance of the plans of) John 
de Gray on behalf of the king, and at the same time castles were erected, 
or rather re-erected, at Durrow, Birr, and Kinnitty.*** These places 
were all on the borders of that portion of the kingdom of Meath which 
is now included in King’s County. Castles are also mentioned in the 
same connexion at Ballyboy and Kinnclare (perhaps near Clara, in the 
barony of Kilcoursy).?** Except Clonmacnois and Durrow, and perhaps 
Birr, I doubt if any of these places were retained by the English.** 
In 1215 compensation was ordered to be given to the bishop of Clon- 
macnois for his land occupied in building the castle, for his fruit trees cut 
down, his cows, horses, oxen, and household utensils taken away.?** 
Clonmacnois was one of the royal castles surrendered to the king by 
Geoffrey de Mariscis in 1221, and was afterwards treated as such. The 
present remains of a stone castle are situated on a mote to which a 
bailey is attached, and, as in the case of Ardmayle and some other 
places, the wing walls of the bailey run up the mote (Mrs. Armitage). 

1218. Roscrea.—According to the Four Masters a castle was erected 
here in 1212. I have already quoted at length an inquisition of the 
year 1245 which describes the circumstances in which ‘a mote and 
britagium’ were erected at Roscrea by Henri de Londres, apparently in 
the year 1213.°7 I then showed the substantial accuracy of the inquisi- 
tion, but left it an open question whether the mote and britagizim of the 
inquisition and the castle mentioned by the Four Masters were the same 
or different fortresses. I find, however, that there is no real discrepancy 
of dates, for the Four Masters at this period are in general a year be- 
hindhand in their reckoning. Besides it is evident that the mote and 
britagiwm were erected on the church property at Roscrea, in early times 
belonging to the monastery of St. Cronan, and afterwards the seat of a 
small diocese, which towards the close of the twelfth century was united 
with that of Killaloe. The castle here was a royal castle. It was 
‘constructed anew’ in the sixth and seventh years of Edward I, when 
over 700]. was expended ‘on wages of carpenters, masons, quarrymen, 
&e.; iron, lead, &c.’**® This entry gives us, I think, a valuable date for 
the plan of the existing castle and its oldest buildings. Moreover it 
entirely explains and confirms Mrs. Armitage’s note: ‘There is no motte 
now at Roscrea, but an Edwardian castle with mural towers and no 


82 Large sums appear to have been expended ‘in construction of fortifications 
and buildings at Athlone’ and other castles in 1276-8 (Irish Pipe Rolls, 5 and 7 Ed. I). 


8 The Annals of Clonmacnois give the fullest account; cf. Ann. Loch Cé, 1214, 
and C.D.I, vol. i. no. 600. 


*34 Ann. Clon. 1213. 

*8 The rest seem to have been at once destroyed by Cormac, son of Art 
O’Melaghlin, and we hear nothing more about them. I have no information as to 
castle sites at Kinnitty, Ballyboy, or Clara. 

236 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 694, 237 Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 426. 

*8° Trish Pipe Rolls, 8 Ed. 1; Thirty-siath Rep..Deputy Keeper, p. 47. 
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keep ; a fourteenth-century gate-house tower. Here we have a proved 
instance of a motte completely swept away by an Edwardian transform- 
ation.’ 

Brrr, King’s County.—This was in Ely O’Carroll, a district included 
in the grant to Theobald FitzWalter, who probably built the first castle 
here. It was destroyed by Murtough son of Brian O’Conor in 1207 along 
with the castles of Kinnitty and Lothra. In 1213 it was ‘finished and 
aided.’ 2*® It seems soon to have passed into the hands of the O’Carrolls. 
The ‘stronghold, called the “ Black Castle,” stood some sixty yards 
north-west of the present building, on the high bank of the river. The 
principal tower was raised on an artificial mound. . . . This older fortress 
has long sinee been demolished.’ **° 

1212. Crones, co. Monaghan.—The castle here, erected in 1212 by 
John de Gray ‘ to take possession of the north of Erinn,’ was burned next 
year by Hugh O'Neill, and we hear no more about it.4! There is a mote 
at Clones mentioned by Mr. Westropp, who also records that ‘ its ditches 
were filled up to enlarge the garden in its bailey.’ **? It is described 
‘as very steep and rather difficult of access, being on the summit of 
a considerable hill’ (Lewis). Were it not for the entry in the annalists 
the existence of a mote at so outlying a place as Clones would be rather 
puzzling. 

1212. Caotuisee (Narrow-water), somewhere near the lower end of 
Lough Erne, where the lake narrows into a river.—A castle was erected 
here in 1212 by Gilbert MacCostello, with the aid of ‘a hosting of Con- 
naught men’ summoned by John de Gray. It was burned next year, and 
Gilbert MacCostello was killed in it.2** We read of the erection of 
another castle here in 1252 and its destruction in 1257. The district 
between Lough Erne and the sea was the gate of Connaught from 
Tyrconnell and the scene of many a fight. The castle site has not 
been determined, possibly because a mote, unaccompanied by stone 
remains, has not hitherto been considered a castle site. 


WATERFORD CASTLES. 


Next we may group a few castles which seem to have been originally 
placed to hold and protect the district of Waterford or the Decies. This 


239 Ann. Clonmacnois, 1207, 1213. Lothra is perhaps Lorrha (Ir. Lothra). 

240 Ancient Castles of Ireland, by C. L. Adams (London, 1904), p. 48. I have not 
examined the authorities relied on by the writer, nor is it quite clear whether the mote 
still exists. 

21 Ann. Ulst. and Ann. Loch Cé, 1212, 1213; Four Masters, 1211, 1212. 

22 Journ. R.S.A.I. 1904, pp. 322, 345. The reference he gives to prove that there 
was an early fort there razed by the Gentiles clearly refers not to a fort, but to the 
church destroyed by the Gentiles (Ann. Ulst. 836); and so O’Donovan understood 
the passage ; see Four Masters, 836, note d. The ancient monastery of St. Tiger- 
nach with its round tower was at Clones. 

43 Ann. Loch Cé, Ann. Ulst. 1212, 1218. O’Donovan seems to have looked 
for it at Castle Caldwell, near the end of the lake on the north side, where, however, 
no remains of a castle were visible (Fowr Masters, 1111, note). I should rather expect 
it to be on the south side of the river. The ‘hosting of Connaught men’ mentioned 
affords an indication of how the labour necessary to raise these motes was obtained-— 
a supposed difficulty put forward by the opponents of the Norman theory. 
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district was divided from the kingdom of Cork by the Blackwater and 
Lismore. The custody of this district was given by John in 1215 to 
Thomas FitzAnthony and his heirs. The castles of Waterford and 
Dungarvan alone are mentioned. In 1185, however, when John first 
came to Ireland, he is said to have built castles at Lismore and Ard- 
finnan, which may be regarded as on the frontiers. 

1185. Lismore, co. Waterford—The Song of Dermot says that 
Henry II, when at Lismore, wished to build a castle there, but the erec- 
tion was postponed. This probably means that he began the erection of a 
castle, as otherwise it would hardly be mentioned. John, however, built 
one in 1185.44 Here Robert de Barry was slain soon afterwards, and 
the castle probably burnt. At any rate I think we hear no more about 
that castle. In 1218 however the bishop of Waterford complained that 
he had been unjustly disseised of the castle and vill of Lismore.*** The 
dispute between the bishop of Waterford and the bishop of Lismore 
arose from the former’s claim that the two sees had been united.?‘° 
In 1220 however Lismore was recognised as an independent see,*? 
and it remained so for more than a century. The dispute continued 
about other manors, but the manor of Lismore belonged to its bishop,?** 
and I think it is probably to a bishop of Lismore should be ascribed 
the erection of the first castle on the present castle site. We hear of 
no dispute between the crown and the bishop of Lismore,”** nor of 
compensation paid to him, as in the cases of Athlone, Roscrea, Clon- 
macnois, &c., where ecclesiastical land was taken, so that we may be 
pretty sure that the castle erected by King John was not near the old 
monastery. There is a mote near Lismore, upwards of a mile from the 
cathedral and the present castle. It stands near the river, guarding what 
seems to have been an ancient ford. It is a typical Norman mote, with 
small wedge-shaped bailey, forty paces long by twenty-four at the wider 
end, and is, I think, the site of the castle commenced by Henry and 
finished by John. Mr. Westropp, indeed, asserts that this mote is the 
prehistoric fortress called Dunsginne, or Mag Sgiath, and afterwards 
Lismor, mentioned in the ‘ Life of St. Carthach,’ who formed a religious 
establishment at Lismore about the year 633. But the Great Liss, Lis 
mor Mochuta, as it was called after the saint, in all probability sur- 


244 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 386; Ann. Inisfallen, 1185. 

245 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 851. The dispute, however, was of much older standing. In 
1203 the bishop of Waterford was excommunicated because he seized, despoiled, 
wounded, imprisoned, and beat the bishop-elect of Lismore (Cal. of Papal Letters, 
vol. i. p. 15). 

26 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 878. Cf. Ware’s Bishops. 

247 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 948, 991. 

48 The first escheator’s account of the bishopric of Lismore that has been pre- 
served is for the 7th and 8th Ed. I. It contains receipts from the manor of Lismore, 
with pasture of wood, salmon fishery, perquisites of hundreds and marts, &c., also 
from Arthfinan (36th Report Dep. Keeper, p. 60). 

28 About this time (1185) Felix, bishop of Lismore, gave to the Abbey of St. 
Thomas, Dublin, the Church of St. John, que est in mercato ville de Lismor pro salute 
domini mei regis Anglie et Iohannis filii swi. One of the witnesses is Robert de Barri. 
This gift would hardly have been made if the crown had despoiled the bishop. 


The famous Christian O’Conarchy, the pope’s legate, was bishop of Lismore in 
Henry II’s time. 
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rounded the church and monastic buildings, asin similar cases elsewhere, 
and certainly the monastery was not on the mote. The present castle is 
said to be on the site of the monastery. 

1185. ARDFINNAN, on the left bank of the Suir, below Caher.—A 
castle was erected here by John in 1185. The garrison appears to have 
twice suffered severely at the hands of Donnell O’Brien.” The castle 
is incidentally mentioned in the Calendar in the year 1205, and the 
cantred of Ardfinnan was one of those assigned to Philip of Worcester in 
1215.75! There was a long dispute between successive bishops of Lismore: 
and of Waterford as to the manor of Ardfinnan, a dispute not settled 
until the close of the thirteenth century.”*? In all this there is no mention 
of a castle. The present castle is situated on a high cliff overlooking the 
river valley at a ford. The oldest part of it is a massive round tower, 
placed at one corner of what seems to have been a quadrangle. The top 
floor has a fireplace and double lights with trefoil heads. There is no 
mote here now, but: the example of Roscrea shows that a mote may 
have been cleared away when a castle has undergone the ‘ Edwardian 
transformation,’ as this one probably did. 

WatTERFoRD.—A castle here is mentioned in John’s grant to Thomas 
FitzAntony in the year 1215.%> When Strongbow took the town it had 
walls with at least one tower, Turris Raghnaldi,*™ believed to be that 
still existing there and now called ‘ Reginald’s Tower.’ If so, it stood at 
the angle of the wall where it left the river on the east side of the town. 
It alone held out during the rising of the Ostmen in 1174.2° The 
Scandinavian walls are described in Smith’s History of Waterford as 
forming a small triangle with base along the river and towers at the 
angles.** Grants were made to the citizens at various times in the 
thirteenth century ‘to enable them to inclose their city for its defence 
and that of the neighbouring parts,’ but there is no further mention of a 
castle here.?*’ It seems probable that the castle mentioned in the grant 
to Thomas FitzAntony was the Turris Raghnaldi, outside of which there 
were some earthworks. In the later grants only the castle of Dungarvan 
is specifically mentioned.?** 

DunGaRvAN.—The castle here, named in the grant to Thomas. 
FitzAnthony in 1215, is again mentioned in the subsequent grants to 
William de Burgh in 1226, to John FitzThomas in 1259, and to Thomas 
FitzMaurice in 1291-2. It seems to have been the principal castle of the 
district. Probably a stone castle was erected by Thomas FitzAnthony, 


230 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 386; Four Masters, 1185. 

1 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 289 (Harfinan) and 613. 

82 Tbid. vol. iii. no. 396 and p. 317. 

33 Tbid. vol. i. no. 576. 

254 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 255. 

233 Jbid. p. 313. 

258 Pp. 169-72. There was, however, a space between the river and the wall 
where people were allowed to dwell (C.D.I. vol. i. no. 763). 

237 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 2133, 2613; vol. iii.no.917. It is probable that these grants 
were employed for extending the walls on the western side of the town (see Smith’s. 
History, p. 170). At the same time Reginald’s Tower was probably in large measure 
rebuilt. The masonry is very similar to that of portions of the later wall. 

238 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 1462; vol. ii. no. 629; vol. iii. no. 1051. 
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who was to be ‘ reimbursed the expense of fortifying castles in any of the 
king’s escheats of which he had the custody.’**® The honour of Dun- 
garvan was afterwards treated as the king’s demesne.”®° There is a mote 
here about thirty feet high with a wide fosse, partly filled up, and a 
modern wall, possibly on old foundations. It is called on the ordnance 
map ‘ Gallows Hill,’ and is outside the walls of the town. In the inquisi- 
tion on the lands of Thomas FitzMaurice, who died in 1298, the mote is, 
I think, referred to as ‘le Dengen, near the vill of Dungarvan.’ *: 
There are remains of a castle inside the walls. These are described as 
‘a massive keep in a quadrilateral area, surmounted with a wall defended 
by a circular tower at each angle’ (Lewis). The rectangular keep has 
two vaulted floors, and had two alternate ones resting on corbels. The 
loopholes, two of which are placed at the angles, are chamfered, but 
otherwise plain. The top story has a double light with ogee heads 
and projecting corbels on the outside (Mrs. Armitage). 

CrumeEcH or CruMETH.—This castle, mentioned in the Calendar for 
1215, has been taken by Mr. Westropp and others for Croom, co. Limerick. 
Nothing is left of the castle there but a mural tower and a portion of the 
curtain. It appears to have undergone ‘the Edwardian transformation’ 
(Mrs. Armitage). The identification is however doubtful. The supposed 
existence of a castle at Croom within our period depends upon an entry 
in the Fine Rolls for the year 1215, calendared as follows: ‘ Maurice 
FitzGerald made a fine with the k. of 60 marks to have the lands of 
Gerald his father in Ireland, with the castles of Crumech and Dungarvan, 
in Oglassin, which belong to Maurice by right of inheritance.’ **? There 
is no further mention of a castle at Croom for many years.*** O’Glaisin 
was a tribe name in the barony of Imokilly, co. Cork,?** and ‘ the chapel 
of Oglassyn’ appears under that barony in the ecclesiastical taxation of 
1306.*° Maurice FitzGerald had a manor at Youghal, in that barony, 
and founded a Franciscan friary there.2*7 I cannot, however, trace the 
names Crumech and Dungarvan in this district. The latter can hardly 
be the well-known Dungarvan in the adjoining district of the Decies, for, 


as we have seen, at this very date it was given to Thomas Fitz 
Anthony.*® 


CASTLES IN THE CoUNTIES OF CorK AND KERRY. 


Curiously enough, with the exception of a list of seventeen castles stated 
in the Dublin copy of the Annals of Inisfallen to have been erected in or 
subsequently to the year 1215,°°° there seems to be no mention, within the 


23° C.D.I. vol. i. no. 576. 

269 Ibid. nos. 1976, 2569; and see Irish Pipe Roll, 19 Henr. III, 35th Rep. Dep. 
Keeper, p. 36, &e. 

261 C.D.I. vol. iv. p. 261. There was then ‘at Dungarvan a castle in bad repair 
unroofed, and nearly levelled to the ground.’ 

262 Thid. vol. i. no. 586; cf. no. 598. 

68 Westropp, Trans. R.I.A. vol. xxvi. (ce), p. 166. 264 Topogr. Poems, p. 102. 

*85 C.D.I. vol. v. p. 312. The name probably survives in the townland of Bally- 
giassin, in the parish of Killeagh, Imokilly. 

266 Thid. vol. i. no. 2182. 

267 Four Masters, 1224. 268 See above, under ‘ Dungarvan.’ 

26° See Four Masters, 1115, note y. 
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period under consideration, of castles in Cork or Kerry. The authority 
of this list even is not a very safe one, as it has been largely inter- 
polated. Moreover it does not actually state that all these castles were 
erected within our period, nor have I found any other early mention 
of any of them. The place names can nearly all be identified, and in 
general the ruins of a stone castle can be found there, but they are 
mostly of about sixteenth-century date, and none of them can pretend to 
the early thirteenth century. The localities, so far as I know, have never 
been searched with a view to finding the original castle sites. Seven of 
these castles were in Cork. They were all on the south-west coast and 
not in the territories granted to FitzStephen and De Cogan. As I have 
no accurate information about the sites I must pass them over. I give 
a list of those in Kerry, using the modern names, and adding a few 
remarks based on a hasty personal inspection. Five of these Kerry 
castles were situated along the river Mang, for centuries the frontier 
between Kerry and Desmond.””° Jn the year 1200 a large grant of lands to 
the north of the river, and also about Killarney to the south, was made 
to Meiler FitzHenry.?"! The lands to the north, or some of them, 
passed afterwards to the FitzMaurices, lords of Kerry, through, it is said, 
a marriage with Meiler’s daughter. At any rate according to the Annals 
of Inisfallen the castles are stated to have been built by Maurice, son 
of Thomas FitzGerald, or by Maurice’s son. How this squares with 
the usually received genealogies I shall not stop to inquire. 

Taking these castles from east to west, the first is Currans (0.8. 48), 
which I have not visited, but some earthworks are marked on the map. The 
ruins of a castle at Monantrrr (0.8. 48),?7? the next in order, are situated 
on a natural rocky hillock. At about 120 yards to the east, however, 
at a place with the significant name of ‘ Shanacourt’ (the old court), 
I found a regular mote and bailey site; the mote, part rock, part artificial, 
and the fosse and vallum clearly traceable. There are foundations of 
a rectangular building on the mote and of a stone wall round the bailey. 
The whole place deserves careful examination. “It is a clear mote and 
bailey site, such as has not been hitherto noticed in Kerry. The old 
church, with round-headed narrow slit for east window, is about a hundred 
yards away to the §.E. CronMmELzAne Castle (0.8. 47), a little more to 
the west, appears to have been built on a mote site. Most of the mote 
has been cleared away to get to a proper foundation, but much of it 
remains piled against the north and west sides of the castle. At CasTLE- 
MAINE (0.5. 47) the sixteenth-century castle was built on the bridge over 
the river, and is so depicted in Pacata Hibernia,” but obviously this was 
not the original site. Cauanarersy (0.8. 56) I have not seen, but a mote 
is indicated on the map close to the modern house. The castle ruins at 
KittorGuin (0.8. 56) are built on a rock near a ford on the river Laune. 


#0 The river Mang appears to have been the boundary between Kerry and Des- 
mond prior to the time of James I (Hogan’s Description of Ireland in 1598, p. 187). 
*7t C.D.I. vol. i. no. 124. 


*2 The Castle of Magh Laithimh belonged to a MacCarthy in 1581 and 1589. See 
Four Masters, sub annis. 


#3 Facing p. 172, reprint 1810. For the history of this castle see Kerry Magazine, 
1854, p. 116. 
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It clearly belonged to this group ; as also, perhaps, did Duntox (0.8. 65), 
much higher up the river, watching the famous gap. A castle here was 
demolished by the earl of Ormond in 1570 (Four Masters). Then there 
were two castles built by ‘Carew’ on the north side of the Kenmare 
River, and one on the Roughty, which flows into it. Of these Cappana- 
cusHy (0.8. 52), a late castle, is built on a rock. In an adjoining field 
called ‘ the Castle Field’ isa square elevated platform surrounded by traces 
of a fosse. Dunkerron (0.8. 52) appears from the map to be built 
on a mound. At Arprunty (0.8. 94) the ordnance map marks the 
site of a square court with towers at the corners where there is now 
a levelled platform under and in front of the modern house. That this 
is a very incomplete survey of these Kerry castles I am well aware, but 
it is enough to show that the mote type of castle was not unknown 
here. The motes have not been noticed simply because they have not 
been looked for, and it is surprising how blind even antiquaries can be 
to antiquities under their noses if they do not happen to be looking for 
them. I should say however that Miss Hickson has noticed that the 
old Castle of Lixnaw, the chief seat of the FitzMaurices, stood ‘on a 
little hillock partly artificial.’ °*4 


Dusuin CASTLE. 


I treat this castle by itself, as it is not certain whether it fits into any 
of my groups. Dublin had walls (muri) and gates at the time of its 
capture, and it may have had towers on the walls, such as the Turris 
Raghnaldi at Waterford and the propugnacula at Wexford ; *7° but there 
is no reason to think that there was anything in the nature of a castle in 
the Danish town. Their earlier dun had been superseded by a walled 
town, which must have occupied the same site as the early Norman town. 
If we can trust the Song of Dermot however, Dublin had a chastel and 
dongun when Henry II left it. The dongun would naturally be a wooden 
keep on the top of a mound, and it may have been erected in the 
interval between 21 September 1170 and Henry’s departure on 
1 March 1172. This supposition derives some support from an entry 
in the Calendar under the year 1200, which states that William le Brun 
was murdered ‘ when standing on the bridge of the castle of Dublin, and 
fell into the castle dyke.’?"° At least we may be pretty sure that there 
was then no stone castle, for the next reference we have in the 
records to a castle in Dublin is John’s mandate of 1204 to Meiler Fitz 
Henry to build one.?7?_ This mandate is to the following effect: ‘ You 
have informed us that you have no fit place for the custody of our 
treasure, and that for this and other purposes we need fortalices in 


24 Journ. R.S.A.I. 1879-82, p. 360. 
273 For Wexford see Gir. Cambr. p. 232. The town had mwri, fossata, and pro- 
pugnacula, which I suppose, whether of wood or stone, were on the walls. The 
phrase viris armatis fossata replentibus has been wrongly translated ‘lining the 
trenches with men in armour.’ It means that FitzStephen sent men in armour to fill 
up the ditch (in places) preparatory to an escalade. 

*76 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 116. 

277 Close Roll, 6 John, m. 18, printed in Gilbert’s Historical and Municipal Docu- 
ments of Ireland, p. 61. 
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Dublin. We command you to construct a strong castle there with good 
ditches and strong walls in a suitable place for the governance and, if 
need be, the defence of the town ; but first you are to construct a tower 
(turris) on a site where afterwards a more suitable castle and bailey 
(castellum et baluwm) and other necessary works may be constructed.’ 
I do not think the unavoidable inference is that there was no castle in 
Dublin at the time. Apart from the phrase in the Song of Dermot it is 
hard to believe that, when castles were being erected wherever the 
Normans settled, none was built in Dublin. But obviously a wooden 
bretesche would not be a safe place for keeping the royal treasure. 
Hence this mandate. Twrris is the regular word for keep, and, as the 
sum of 300 marks (perhaps the equivalent of 4,000/. to-day) was to be 
expended at once, the keep was probably to be of stone. This keep may 
have been built by Meiler, but we have no proof.?”* In 1213 however 
the custody of the king’s castle of Dublin was delivered to Henry de 
Londres, the archbishop,?”? who had been appointed justiciary in the 
previous June. On the whole it seems likely that the first stone castle 
in Dublin was commenced by John de Gray, the archbishop’s prede- 
cessor, who built the first stone castle at Athlone and promoted at least 
the building of several other castles. Archbishop Henry probably went on 
with the works. In 1217 compensation was paid to the archbishop, to 
the prior ‘of Christ Church, and to others for damage to churches and 
property in fortifying the castle ; *°° and as late as 1228 we find entries 
in the earliest Irish Pipe Roll that has been preserved of payments to 
carpenters for making the towers of Dublin Castle, also payments for 
lead to make gutters for the towers and to the masons and other work- 
men making the towers.**' I presume that no mote can now be traced in 
Dublin Castle, or even the original plan made out. The castle has clearly 
been transformed more than once. In Speed’s map (1610) it appears as 
a large quadrangle, divided into three courts, with towers at the four 
corners and a gateway in the middle of the north side, but with no keep. 
The present upper castle-yard represents this quadrangle, but only the 
south-eastern tower remains, and only the lower portion of it shows the 
original masonry. The whole site seeems to be largely artificial, and the 
town outside the castle to the north was built over a bog.?*? 

I cannot however leave Dublin Castle and close my list without 
noticing a ‘bold claim’ made by Mrs. Armitage that the mound, known 
to have existed down to about 1685, almost immediately north of the site 
of the modern Church of St. Andrew, was really ‘a motte,’ raised to 
protect the palace erected for Henry II on the occasion of his visit to 
Dublin. This palace, she suggests, was a wooden hall placed in the 
bailey of the mote castle.*** Now since the publication of Halliday’s 
Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin this mound has usually been regarded 


“78 On 2 March 1205 a writ was issued to distrain the lands of Geoffrey FitzRobert 
for the debt of the 300 marks which was to be expended on the castle (C.D.I. vol. i. 
no. 2&7). 


279 Ibid. no. 492. 880 Tbid. nos. 805, 848, 1353. 


*s! Trish Pipe Roll, 13 Henry III; 35th Rep. Dep. Keeper, p. 30. 
*2 Halliday, Scandinavian Dublin, p. 208. 


283 For the full statement of her case I must refer my readers to the Antiquarye 
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as a Scandinavian thingmote. It is true that no document clearly calling 
it such has been found, but there was a district called Thengmotha in 
parochia Sancti Andree de Thengmothe,”*' and this mound was within 
the parish. It is also true that the word ‘ Thengmotha’ does not imply 
a mound. Halliday, indeed, often uses the word ‘thingmote’ as its 
equivalent, but this, to say the least, is a misleading form. If we are to 
treat the word ‘ Thengmotha’ as Scandinavian the latter part of it can 
have no connexion with the French motte. It has been suggested to me 
that it is now represented by the Danish méde, ‘a meeting,’ a word akin to 
the Saxon mot,‘ moot.’ At the same time it is true that an artificial 
mound is frequently to be found at well-known Scandinavian meeting- 
places, as at the Thingvéllr in Iceland and the Tingwall in the Isle of Man, 
and such a mound appears to have been known in Sweden as a ‘ Tingshoge ’ 
and in England as a ‘ Thinghoge’ or ‘ Thinghow.’ Moreover that there was 
a mound called ‘ La Hogges’ somewhere in the neighbourhood of the at- 
tested mound at the time of the arrival of the Normans appears from the 
amusing passage in the Song of Dermot which describes how Gillamo- 
cholmog placed himself desur la Hogges desus Stein, outside the city, to 
watch the fortunes of the battle between Northmen and Normans, before 
deciding which side to take.**° The Stein or Staine, so called from a 
great monolith erected there, was a flat piece of ground extending 
southwards from the strand of the Liffey to the lands of Bagot Rath at 
one point and eastwards from near the city walls to the river Dodder.**" 
The name La Hogges is clearly an Old French form of the Icelandic 
Haugr (or some kindred form), a word we are more familiar with as 
La Hogue,?*’? Hoga, Howe. This alone, it seems to me, would raise a 
presumption that La Hogges was a thinghoge connected with the 
thingmoot or Norse meeting-place. At any rate a large number of 
facts point to the identity of ‘La Hogges’ with the mound removed 
in 1685 and used to raise the present Nassau Street, as described by 
Halliday. 

On a portion of the Stein where Trinity College and its ground are 
now situated the priory of All Hallows stood before 1170, and in Anglo- 
Norman times and for many centuries an open space in front of All 
Hallows and the subsequent Trinity College was known as Hoggen 
Green.”** The Church of St. Mary del Hogges, called in Latin documents 
Sancta Maria iuxta Hogas, which evidently got its name from La Hogges, 
stood in pre-Norman times and afterwards somewhere on this open space, 
and probably not far from the mound. A gate known as Hogges Gate— 
I suppose that shown on Speed’s map—stood at the east end of Dame 
Street, close to the mound.**® A street on the rising ground leading 
up from Dame Street at the west side of the mound was known down 


84 Reg. All Hallows, Dublin (Irish Arch@ol. Soc.), p. 26. This deed must be 
referred to the year 1258. 

*85 LL], 2281-2430. *86 Halliday, whi supra, p. 144. 

287 La Hogges or Le Hogges is certainly in the singular number, and does not 
imply, as is often assumed, more than one mound. Even as late as 1423 La Hogue 
in Normandy is called in an Anglo-French document ‘Le Hogges’ (Halliday, wbi 
supra, p. 196, note). 

*88 Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. iii. pp. 1-7. 

#89 Tbid. vol. ii. p. 257. 
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to 1772 as Hog Hill,?®° and in 1575 a road leading to Hoggen Green 
and bounding the property granted to All Hallows in ce" was called, 
corruptly, no doubt, ‘ Teigmote.’ ** 

These facts, shortly summarised, seem to me to point to a mound, 
identical with the pre-Norman La Hogges and the assumed Thinghoge, 
just about where the recorded mound stood down to 1685, and it 
would certainly require strong positive evidence to show that it was 
erected later for another purpose. But Mrs. Armitage fails to produce 
such evidence. Her chief arguments seem to be (1) that Henry would 
require a mote for the protection of his ‘palace’; but this argument, 
admitted for what it is worth, might be met by supposing the pre- 
existing mound to have been utilised as a mote: (2) that there was no 
castle at Dublin before Henry’s visit, but there was one immediately 
afterwards, as he left the chastel e le dongwn in charge of Hugh de Lacy ; 
but surely, if we are to treat this phrase, as perhaps we should, as 
indicating a mote, we should expect the fortress to be inside, or at least 
adjoining, the walls of the town. Perhaps Mrs. Armitage was not aware 
that a new site was chosen for St. Andrew’s Church when it was rebuilt 
about 1670. The old church, near which Henry’s palace was erected, 
was at the south-east side of Damas Gate, near the walls; 2% but the 
attested mound stood near the site of the present church (itself replacing 
‘the Round Church,’ built in 1670), near the east end of Dame Street.2%* 
St. Andrew’s, in fact, has moved about 40 perches nearer the mound than 
it used to be. Furthermore Mrs. Armitage misapprehends the application 
of the passage in Giraldus to which she refers as proving that there was 
no ‘castle’ in Dublin. The municipiwm immunitissimum, &e., refers not 
to Dublin, but to FitzStephen’s fort at Carrick, where Maurice FitzGerald 
had left his wife and children.*** I think all the evidence points to the 
Dublin mound having been a Danish thinghoge, called by the Normans 

La Hogges’—the place where Gillamocholmog ‘sat on the fence’ while 
watching the struggle to the death between Norman and Northman ; 
‘the fortified hill near the college,’ seized by the parliamentary mutineers 
in 1647; the mount which for centuries the citizens used to climb to enjoy 
‘the common prospect ’—and its demolition to raise Nassau Street was a 
most regrettable piece of vandalism. 

If I have felt compelled in the interests of historic verity to support 
Mrs. Armitage in her wide-spread raid against Irish motes I must at least 


2 Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. iii. p. 319, the continuation of Trinity Street. 

9! Halliday, whi supra, p. 162. Whether this was the same road as the vicus de 
Tengmouth extra portam Beatae Mariae del Dam, quoted by Gilbert (History:of Dublin, 
vol. ii. p. 263) from a ‘ fourteenth-century document,’ I cannot be sure. 

*2 Ibid. p. 258, and see Speed’s map. If Henry’s palace was really quite close 
to Old St. Andrew’s Church it must have been near the walls, and may have been 
just under the site of the subsequent castle. 

293 Halliday’s Scandinavian Dublin, p. 162. It might, indeed, be argued that the 
Thinghoge and La Hogges were not identical; that the former perhaps stood close to 
the old Church of St. Andrew, and the latter, as we know, close to the later church, 
and that after all the Thinghoge may have been fortified for Henry’s palace. But 
this would be to base a supposition on a supposition, and without positive evidence 
of the separate existence of the Thinghoge it is hardly worth putting forward. 

294 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 266. 
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claim credit from my countrymen for striving to rescue this mound (or 
rather its memory) from her clutches. My countrymen are very jealous 
of Sassenach claims even in the case of antiquities. But we are rich in 
the remains of the past. I only wish we were more careful to preserve 
them. 


The foregoing list contains the names of 85 castles, erected 
prior to 1216, the sites of which can with more or less certainty 
be approximately fixed.** Of these sites no fewer than 66 in- 
clude earthen motes in immediate connexion with, or in the near 
neighbourhood of, the later stone castles, where such exist or are 
known to have existed, while six are represented by stone castles 
on rock sites, where an isolated rock formed a ready-made substi- 
tute for an earthen mote.* Of the remainder in five cases the 
evidence as to the former existence of a mote is not conclusive,?”” 
and in only eight cases can it be affirmed that there is at present 
no evidence of there ever having been a mote. These eight cases 
are Kells, Derrypatrick, and Ferns, where the records point merely 
to castles destroyed before, or immediately after, completion, and 
apparently not having any immediate successors; Carrickfergus, 
a keep and bailey castle on a rocky promontory; Carlingford, an 
Edwardian castle, also on a promontory, giving no indication of its 
predecessor ; Ardfinnan and Kiltinan, where the remains of the stone 
castles stand on high rocky ground above a river, and are of the 
nature of inland promontory castles; and Waterford, where the 
castle referred to was probably the Scandinavian turris Raghnaldi. 

In this list it is possible that in some few cases from incor- 
rect information or faulty judgment I may have set down as a 
mote what may be shown not to be a true mote. Motes should 
of course be distinguished from sepulchral mounds, and in the 
absence of excavation the distinction is not always easy. Motes 
have normally flat tops, and sepulchral mounds are generally 
more or less rounded; but this is not an unfailing criterion. The 
mere presence or absence of fortification is not necessarily decisive 
of the original purpose. A real mote, the fortifications of which 
have not survived the chances and changes of centuries, may easily 
be mistaken for a sepulchral tumulus, while even the latter may 
have had from the first a trench around it. Moreover ancient 
Celtic mounds, erected for a sepulchral purpose, may in some 
cases have been refashioned and utilised by the Normans as motes, 
though I doubt if this was often done, as all nations would 


295 T omit the Kerry castles as too incompletely surveyed, and the castles mentioned 
by Giraldus at Collacht, Obowi, and Norrach as too doubtfully identified. 

°6 The rock motes are Dunamase, Wicklow, Carrickittle, Castleconnell, Carrigo- 
gunnel, and Askeaton. 

77 IT have marked as doubtful Rathkenny, Castledermot, Ardglas, Caherconlish, 
and Dublin, though I incline to think there was a mote in each case. 
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be restrained by superstitious terrors from knowingly putting 
sepulchres to such ause. In this case however a mistake as to the 
original purpose of the mound is of the less importance as we are 
not inquiring when and by whom mounds, as such, were raised in 
Treland, but when and by whom fortresses of a special type were 
first used or introduced there. Nevertheless archeological evidence 
of pagan interments (which I do not propose to examine here) has 
indeed been brought forward in the case of three or four motes, 
with a view to proving that the mote and bailey type of fortress 
existed in Ireland from the bronze age; but such evidence, 
even if established, would, it seems to me, at most prove that 
somebody had chosen or chanced on a sepulchral site for erecting a 
fortress, without affording any clue as to when or by whom this 
was done. 

Apart however from sepulchral mounds there was another kind 
of artificial mound in use in Ireland from early times, which must 
be distinguished from a mote in the sense of a residential fortress. 
At the inauguration places of Irish kings—and they were very 
numerous—an artificial mound of earth or stones, bearing some- 
times a superficial resemblance to a mote, is, I think, generally to 
beseen. The mound at Magh Adhair, for instance, the place where 
the O’Briens of Thomond were inaugurated, is shaped somewhat 
like a mote, and is actually claimed by Mr. Westropp as an example 
of a mote where there was no early Norman settlement.*** But 
one has only to look at Mr. Westropp’s sketch and description of 
this mound to see that it never could have been a fortress. It 
stands in a hollow entirely surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills 
and crags close at hand, which, while admirably suited for a great 
ceremony to be witnessed by thousands, would be the worst 
possible site to chose for an ordinary fortress. There isa standing 
stone and a smaller mound, probably sepulchral, in its immediate 
neighbourhood.**® An exact parallel of a mote-like mound, pillar 
stone, and tumulus is to be seen at Carnfree, where the O’Conors of 
Connaught were ‘created.’ Other parallels are the Rath na Righ, or 
Rath of the Kings, at Tara, within which is a low flat-topped 
mound called the Foradh, and a pillar stone, which however can 
hardly be, as used to be supposed, the Lia Fail, the stone that 
roared beneath the feet of the rightful monarch, though this too 
was formerly there ; the fort at Tullaghog, near Dungannon, where 
stood the chair of the O’Neills; and probably the mound within 
the great rath at Emain Macha (Navan fort near Armagh). A 
list of these inauguration places is given by Keating, but they have 
not all been identified, and the list is very incomplete.* Obviously 


28 Journ. R.S.A.I. 1904, p. 335. 299 Tbid. 1890-1, p. 463, note and illustrations. 

8 Keating’s list may conveniently be consulted in O’Donovan’s Hy Fiachra, 
pp. 431-4. See too an interesting paper by Herbert F. Hore, Ulster Journal of 

VOL. XXII.— NO. LXXXVII, HH 
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it is necessary to be on one’s guard against supposing any of these 
mounds to be motes. Nothing but confusion can result from 
classing them together. 

Making due allowance for possible error, however, the result of 
this examination seems to me conclusive as to the normal type of 
these early castles. Except in a few cases, mostly in the west, where a 
rock was found forming a suitable substitute for an earthen mote— 
and these are no real exceptions to the type—an artificial mound or 
mote was almost always an essential feature. This mound carried a 
tower, at first probably always of wood, and was palisaded round 
on the top. The other earthworks varied according to the nature 
of the ground and the predilections of the builder, and in some 
cases probably, where pre-existing earthworks were utilised, 
according to the nature of such earthworks. Where a castle was 
complete there was probably always a ditch round the mound, and 
in general, at the foot of the mound, a small inclosed base-court 
or bailey, of varying shape, surrounded by a ditch, which usually 
joined the proper ditch of the mound at two points. The ditch of 
the bailey generally had a bank on the scarp, which no doubt carried 
a strong palisade, and often a bank on the counterscarp as well. 

One special feature sometimes occurring may be noted, as it, 
together with the type generally, was often reproduced in stone 
castles. In some cases, as, for instance, at Ardmayle, Timahoe, 
Nobber, and Clonmacnois, we find the earthen walls of the bailey 
carried up to the summit of the mote. These doubtless bore 
strong palisades, which would join the palisade round the summit. 
They would serve to cover the communication between the tower 
and the bailey, and would check an enemy who had reached the 
slope of the mote outside from gaining access to the bailey. In 
some cases, as at Donaghpatrick, Rathwire, and Hollywood, only 
one wall is now to be seen so carried up. Similarly the curtain 
walls of the base-courts of some English castles were carried up 
the mote to the base of the keep, as at Tunbridge, Tamworth, and 
Tickhill, while at Hawarden they abut against the circular keep 
at a height of 12 or 14 feet. At Berkhamsted only one wall 
is now to be seen above ground running up the mound. It is 
12 feet thick and was probably parapeted on both sides.*” 

These mote-castles in Ireland, like their congeners in England, 
were often placed on the high bank above a river or at the junction 
of a stream with a river. Apart from the convenience of having 
water at hand such positions are often strong by nature on at 
Archeology (Old Series), vol. v. p. 216. For Carnfree see description by Sir William 
Wilde, Journ. R.S.A.I. 1870-1, pp. 249-50. 

*! See the description of these castles in G. T. Clark’s Medieval Military Archi- 
tecture in England. I am informed however by Mr. Duncan Montgomerie that 


there are traces of a.kind of forebuilding at Berkhamsted and a second wing wall 
half the thickness of the other. 
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least two sides. Sometimes the end of an esker or gravel ridge was 
chosen, being easy to work and having the advantage of naturally 
steep slopes on two or more sides. Sometimes, on the other hand, a 
low position was selected, perhaps defended by swamps, or perhaps 
affording opportunity of flooding the ditches with water. Very 
generally a church is to be found close at hand, founded or re- 
founded and endowed by the owner of the castle, who thus could 
stand, like Hubert de Rie, 
a sa porte 
Entre le mostier e sa mote. 

But, further, this examination of early castle sites and the 
records concerning them, taken in connexion with what is known 
of the distribution of motes in Ireland and the practice of the 
Normans elsewhere, seems to render it almost imperative to hold 
that Irish motes generally owe their erection to the castle-building 
of early Norman invaders. This theory was first, so far as I know, 
tentatively suggested with regard to Ireland by Mr. Round, with 
special reference to the motes of Slane and Trim, the erection of 
which is mentioned in the Song of Dermot, and has since been ably 
supported and extended, both as regards England and Ireland, by 
Mrs. Armitage. I can only claim to have tested a little more fully 
the application of the theory to Ireland. I have noted above some 
of the objections to the rival hypothesis that these motes were pre- 
existing Irish castles—dating either from the legendary period or 
from the couple of centuries immediately preceding the coming 
of the Normans—and that they were appropriated and merely 
strengthened by the invaders. I think it very probable, however, 
that, to save labour, the Normans sometimes placed a mote in the 
centre of an existing rath, and that this may explain the somewhat 
abnormal type met with occasionally of a mote with an annular 
bailey, and perhaps of a mote with three rings. More frequently 
the mote may have been piled up against or on the top of a portion 
of the rampart of a Celtic rath, an expedient which would leave the 
bailey in a somewhat crescent form. This may have been what 
happened at the castles of Killallon and Killeagh, where souterrains 
were found, apparently low down on the outer side of the mote, 
but perhaps really in the ring of the pre-existing rath. In con- 
sidering whether a Celtic site was utilised by the Normans we 
should, I think, bear these possibilities in mind. It is hard to 
prove a negative, and in the present state of the evidence it may 
be too much to say that the Irish never erected a mound as an 
essential part of a fortress, but I certainly think that in the case of 
any high fortified mound with an inclosure attached of the type above 
indicated the onus of proving that it was of Celtic construction rests 
on those who make the assertion. 


Gopparp H. Orpsn. 
HH 2 














The Vice-Admirals of the Coast 


HE office of vice-admiral of a county no longer exists except as 

a titular dignity, but for some centuries these land admirals 

were charged with important duties connected with the defence of 

the kingdom, the royal navy, the revenues of the crown, wreck, 

salvage, piracy, and other maritime business requiring the atten- 

tion of a local official. Deriving their authority from the lord 

high admiral,! they discharged around the coast some of the 

functions which, owing to difficulties of communication and 

urgency, neither he nor the officers of his court in London could 
attend to in person. 

The office of admiral is scarcely older than the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It occurs first in 1295 in connexion with 
the king’s Bayonne fleet, and in the following year William de 
Leyburn and John de Botetort are called ‘ admirals of our navy of 
England.’ In 1300 Gervase Alard is styled admiral of the king’s 
fleet of the Cinque Ports. Soon after this begins a long series of 
admirals of the north, south, and west, which continues through 
the fourteenth and part of the fifteenth century. These local 
admirals were primarily fleet commanders, but they also discharged 
some of the duties ashore which afterwards fell to the vice- 
admirals of counties. The history of these latter officers is closely 
connected with that of the lord high admiral and the high court of 
admiralty; the origin of the jurisdiction called the admiralty 
appears to be as follows :— 

The common law provided no satisfactory tribunal for the trial 
of piracy and offences committed upon the sea. Jurors, from what- 
ever locality they might be drawn, were seldom witnesses of the 
crime, and if, as would sometimes happen, they were neighbours of 
the offender they would be more likely to sympathise with than to 
convict him. In the thirteenth century, when cases of piracy first 
appear in judicial records, the law as to prize, piracy, and war was 
vague, and the issue of letters of reprisal tended to lawlessness. 
International troubles arising out of this state of things led to 


1 In modern times, and generally since the admiralty of the duke of York in the 
seventeenth century, vice-admirals have been appointed by the crown. 
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the transfer, during the reign of Edward III, of the trial of prize 
and piracy, and eventually of all offences at sea, from the ordinary 
courts of the kingdom first to the council and afterwards to the 
court of the admiral. There are a few early instances of present- 
ments by a jury in the admiral’s court, but they are rare, and the 
common law soon gave place to what was called the civil, mari- 
time, or mercantile law. The first clear indication of this change 
oceurs in 1861, when a commission which had issued to Sir Robert 
Herle ? and others to try a case of piracy secundum legem et con- 
suctudinem regni nostri* was recalled* upon the ground that 
offences at sea were triable not by the common law, but before the 
admiral by the law maritime. During this and the following 
century the ordinary tribunal for ‘ piracy’ cases was the council, 
and a similar decision as to the law applicable to such cases seems 
to have been arrived at by the council in 1346.5 Many of these 
‘piracy’ cases were of a civil or prize rather than a criminal 
character ; restitution of his ship and cargo was the plaintiff's 
object, and not punishment of the ‘pirate. A _ statute of 
Henry VIII speaks of the trial of pirates by the admiral, but it is 
doubtful whether any pirate was ever executed under a sentence of 
the admiral’s court; no record of such an event has been found, 
and the first execution of a pirate known to the present writer took 
place under the new tribunal created by Henry VIIL.° 

Judicial proceedings before an admiral are mentioned in 13537 
and again in 1857.5 In both cases the matter was prize, and the 
tribunal was the council, the local or fleet admiral being present. 
The high court of admiralty did not as yet exist, nor was there any 
lord high admiral. During the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the admirals of the north, south, er west seem to have gradu- 
ally established local admiralty courts, in which not only piracy 
and prize but all sorts of maritime and shipping business were 
transacted. In some of these distant courts great irregularities 
occurred, and injustice was done by carrying interminable appeals 
upon technical points of law and practice to the council in London. 
It was probably for this reason that a lord high admiral and a 
high court, having its sittings in London, were instituted early in 
the fifteenth century. The judge of this court was styled lieutenant 
or commissary of the lord admiral. During the fifteenth century 
the records supply few references to the high court of admiralty ; 
such as there are indicate that its business was of a trifling 
character. But there is evidence that from the first the new 
tribunal encountered strenuous opposition, and it was not until 


? The first admiral of all the fleets. 3 Pat. 35 Ed. ITI, pt. 1, m. 9d. 
‘ Cl. 35 Ed. III, m. 28d. 5 Cl. 16 Ed. III, pt. 2, m. 4. 


5 Below, p. 475. 7 Cl. 26 Ed. III, m. 22. 
* Rot. Fr. 31 Ed. III, m. 11. 
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Henry VIII came to the throne that its jurisdiction was placed 
upon a firm basis. In its character of a prize court it stood outside 
the common law, and in matters which touehed the common law, 
such as wreck and commercial cases, it exercised an anomalous and 
doubtful jurisdiction, which, in so far as it touched the pockets of 
those who came within reach of its arm, was strongly resented. 

In 1364 an admiral was trying a case as to an alleged obstruc- 
tion of a navigable creek near Colchester ;° and in the same year 
Hugh Fastolf, styled sub-admirallus maris, held an inquest upon 
Stephen Gerrard, who was killed at sea or upon the coast of 
Suffolk.'° In both these cases objection seems to have been taken 
to the jurisdiction, and there are other indications that about this 
time the admiral’s court was a novelty and that his jurisdiction 
was questioned. The appointment of Fastolf by William Nevill, 
admiral of the north, as his sub-admiral is referred to in a docu- 
ment of 1331.'' He and John Buce are there styled lieutenants 
of the admiral, and are empowered to act jointly or severally in all 
matters touching the admiralty of the north. In this appointment 
we see the link between the local admirals and the subsequent 
vice-admirals of counties. 

While the admiral and his eourt are coming into prominence, 
there disappears from the records an offieial called keeper (custos) 
of the coast, who for more than a century had discharged some of 
the duties afterwards falling to the admiral. The eustody of the 
south-eastern coasts, from the Thames to Beachy Head, was 
doubtless committed to the warden (custos) and barons of the 
Cinque Ports from very early times, and the appointment of 
keepers elsewhere was perhaps a partial extension of the Cinque 
Ports system. In 1224 '* Richard Aguillum was appointed keeper 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, Geoffrey de Lucy of the western coasts 
from Pevensey to Bristol, and John of Bayeux of Devon and 
Cornwall. In 1227'* Hugh Ruffus and in 1228 Herbert de 
Alencun were made keepers of the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
in 1229 and 1230” keepers were again appointed for Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. In 12641!° Thomas de Moleton is called 
capitaneus et custos maris et partiwm maritimarum ; and later in 
the century (1295-1287) '’ keepers were appointed for several 
counties. In 1316'* Robert de Kendale kept the coast from the 
Thames to Bristol, John de Botetourte from the Thames to 


® Cor. Reg. 38 Ed. III, Mich. p. 48, Rex. 

© Cor. Reg. 38 Ed. I1I, Mich. p. 33. " Rot. Orig. 48 Ed. ITI, p. 28. 

2 Pat. 8 Hen. III, mm. 3, 9. 13 Pat. 11 Hen. III, m. 5. 

Pat. 12 Hen. III, m. 5. 'S Pat. 13 Hen. III, m. 9; 14 Hen. III, m. 2d. 

1S Pat. 48 Hen. III, pt. 1, m. 3. 

” Pat. 23 Ed. I, mm. 1, 2; 24 Ed. I, m. 23; 25 Ed. I, pt. 1, m. 9; pt. 2, m. 14. 
‘Per totam Angliam,’ Cotton, Hist. Angl., Rolls Series, p. 308. 

'S Pat. 10 Ed. II, pt. 1, mm. 25,.34. 
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Berwick, and William de Wanton from the Thames to Ipswich. 
In 1351" Robert Ufford and three others were keepers of the 
ports and all the maritime land of Norfolk. After this date 
admirals of the north, south, and west appear for some time to 
have acted as keepers of the coast, and that title fell out of use. 

In the next century, soon after the creation of a lord high 
admiral, we find him appointing a lieutenant or commissary to 
act for him, sometimes generally, sometimes in specified counties 
or districts. In 1443 °° John, duke of Exeter, the lord admiral, 
appointed Henry Harrington to be his lieutenant or commissary 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. The judge of the high court of 
admiralty was then and for long afterwards called lieutenant and 
commissary of the lord admiral, and this probably was Har- 
rington’s office. An earlier mention *' of Sir Henry Inglose as 
lieutenant of the lord admiral for the coasts from the Thames to 
Berwick may refer to a similar appointment of Inglose, but he 
would seem to have been something more than a judge. In 1461” 
Edward IV granted to Robert Radelyf the office of admiral of 
Norfolk and Suffolk and the coasts thereof, with the accustomed 
fees and profits appertaining thereto. This grant by the king of 
admiralty rights in the two counties specified may have suggested 
the creation by the lord admiral of the vice-admirals of counties 
of the next century with similar rights. 

The inefficiency of the lord admiral’s jurisdiction in matters 
of piracy is indicated by the passing of a statute in 1414 * enabling 
him to appoint in seaport towns officers called conservators of 
truces. Their duties were mainly in connexion with prize, piracy, 
and the preservation of peace at sea. Little is known of their 
proceedings ; they do not appear to have been a success, and in 
1435 ** the act of Henry V was suspended; in 1442” it was 
repealed, and in 1450*° again brought into force, with certain 
alterations. 

In 1484” Sir John Wade, Sir Robert Brackenbury, William 
Lacy, William Dawbney, and Robert Rydon were appointed com- 
missaries-general of the admiralty of England, with power to try 
eases civil and criminal; and Wade, Brackenbury, and Sir John 
Norbury were appointed vice-admirals. No other appointment of this 
character has been found, and it does not appear to be historically 
connected with the oftice of vice-admiral of a county. It indicates 

19 Ql, 25 Ed. III, m. 23. 2% Add. MS. 30222, f. 18 d. 

21 Pat. 7 Hen. IV, pt. 1, m. 26. 

22 Pat. 1 Ed. IV, pt. 2, m. 24. In 1465 the abbot of Ramsey was claiming wreck 


against the lord admiral and interfering with his courts. Hale’s MSS., Linc. Inn, 
no. Ixxvii, 6. 

23 2 Hen. V, st. 1, c. 6. 24 14 Hen. VI, ¢. 8. 

25 20 Hen. VI, ec. 11. 26 29 Hen. VI, c. 2. 

27 Pat. 1 Rich. III, pt. 2, m. 2. 
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that the high court of admiralty was not as yet an efficient 
tribunal, for the ‘ commissaries-general’ must have been intended 
to discharge some of the functions of the judge of that court. No 
record of their proceedings exists. 

The Cinque Ports were never subjected to the lord admiral’s 
jurisdiction, and in several statutes dealing with the admiralty 
express provision is made that their liberties shall not be interfered 
with. Following their example other seaport towns early in the 
fifteenth century began to obtain charters granting them admiralty 
rights and expressly excluding the jurisdiction of the lord 
admiral. Bristol is said to have obtained such a charter in 1403, 
but the true date is 1446.** Among other towns which were ex- 
empted or claimed to be exempt from the lord admiral’s arm were 
Boston, Colchester, Dartmouth, Dunwich, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, 
Ipswich, Lyme, Lynn, Newcastle, Poole, Southampton, Southwold, 
Tynemouth, Weymouth, and Yarmouth. The example of the 
towns was followed by a few landowners. Thus in 1465 * there 
was a grant to the bishops of Bath and Wells of right of 
wreck in the hundred of Wynterstoke, with power to hear and 
determine all matters arising therein which were triable in the 
admiral’s court; and the admiral was forbidden to exercise his 
jurisdiction within or to enter the hundred. A few similar grants 
of later date are to be found. In 1475*° Anne, countess of Pem- 
broke, nominated commissioners to try a case of spoil (piracy) by 
a ship of Brittany upon a ship of Pembroke. The countess is 
described as warden (custos) of the county of Pembroke during 
the minority of her son William by her late husband, who is 
described as admiral of the county by grant from the king. This 
is the earliest mention that has been found of an admiral of a 
county. The king’s grant has not been found, but it would seem 
that the lord admiral’s jurisdiction over Pembroke was either 
expressly or by implication excluded. In 1498*' a case was tried 
at Minehead, apparently before the steward of the manor court, 
touching the hire of a fishing boat and payment of her ransom 
after she had been captured by Scots. The parties to the suit 
were tenants of Sir Hugh Luttrell and Sir Charles Somerset, and 
the former is styled lord of the manor and admiral of the port 
of Minehead. The proceedings appear to have been taken in the 
manor court of Minehead, and probably the admiralty jurisdiction 
(which seems to have been uncontested) was founded upon a grant 
similar to that of 1465. In 1582* Henry VIII granted to his 


28 Pat. 26 Hen. VI, pt. 2, m. 23. 29 Pat. 4 Ed. IV, pt. 2, m. 14. 

*© Chapter House Dipl. Doc. no. 1697. 

* Somerset Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. xxxv. p. 46; Anc. Corresp. vol. lii. 
no. 42. 

*? Pat. 32 Hen. VIII, pt. 6, mm. 20/19, 22/17. 
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queen Katherine Howard for her life certain lands and manors, 
with power to appoint an admiral for the same; and the grant 
excluded the lord admiral from exercising his jurisdiction therein. 
In 1544 ** there is a like grant to Katherine Parr. In 1585* 
Elizabeth granted Corfe Castle and the Isle of Purbeck to Sir 
Christopher Hatton in similar terms. In 1599* Edward 
Ameridith succeeded in a claim to admiralty jurisdiction in the 
hundred of Coleridge, in Devonshire, which had been questioned 
by quo warranto. In 1606 ** the lord admiral granted to the earl of 
Suffolk, for his life, power to hold admiralty courts in certain 
manors in Essex, and to appoint his own vice-admiral and 
commissary for that purpose. In 1611 James I granted to 
Thomas, Lord Arundel] of Wardour, that his hundred, manor, and 
borough of Christchurch and Westover should be exempt from the 
lord admiral’s jurisdiction, and that he should have admiralty 


jurisdiction therein. These exemptions from the lord admiral’s 


jurisdiction—of the Cinque Ports, of many seaports, and of some 
seaboard manors of landowners ** who had been astute and 
influential enough to move in time—were the cause in after years 
of much litigation. The fact that the dispute was usually about 
wreck shows the object for which it was desired to exclude the 
crown and the lord admiral. 

Until the sixteenth century, with the possible exceptions men- 
tioned above, there is no mention of a vice-admiral of a county. 
The navy, Trinity House, and the admiralty owe much to 
Henry VIII, and the creation of vice-admirals is contemporaneous 
with a revival or enhancement by him of the lord high admiral’s 
office and court. In 1525 Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, a natural son of the king and then a child of six, was 
created lord high admiral, the duties of the office being discharged by 
Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, and Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
who were called his vice-admirals.* In the same year fourteen 
commissaries *° of counties are first mentioned, and in 1536 *' one 
of them, William Gonson, was appointed by the lord admiral, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, to be vice-admiral of Norfolk and Suffolk. In 
the same year he was holding admiralty courts *? at Lynn, else- 
where as vice-admiral and commissary. This is the first mention 
of the office in the form in which it existed for three centuries. 


*S Pat. 35 Hen. VIII, pt. 17, mm. 35/6. 

* Pat. 27 Eliz. pt. 2, m. 18. 

* Lansd. MS. 142, f. 63. Admiralty Court Libels 99, no. 69. 

%®° Adm. Ct. Exemplifications 38, no. 11. 

*? Pat. 14 Jac. I, pt. 2, no. 15. 

** The exemptions noted above are probably not the only ones. 

* Adm. Ct. Acts 1 & 2. © Adm. Ct. Letter of Marque Bonds 1. 
** Adm, Ct. Miscell. 1124, no. 63, patent dated 20 August 1536. 

+2 Hale’s MSS., Linc. Inn, no. xcii. (xcix.) 
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A record of the proceedings of Gonson’s court exists, and shows 
that it dealt mainly with wreck, fishery, and other local maritime 
business. In the latter half of the century and afterwards the 
judge of the vice-admirals’ court was usually a civilian more or less 
acquainted with the law and procedure of the high court. In 
many counties however the courts were, in all probability, ex- 
tremely informal. An appeal lay to the high court." 

The earliest records relating to the vice-admirals deal mainly 
with their relations to the lord admiral in money matters. They 
were appointed primarily, perhaps, for the purpose of collecting 
for the lord admiral the dues and perquisites which were granted 
to him by his patent, and of these wreck was the most important. 
Soon after the institution of the office regulations were issued pro- 
viding for a half-yearly rendering of accounts before the judge of the 
admiralty. Many of these accounts, which deal almost exclusively 
with wreck, are extant, as also are many complaints of neglect to 
account. Some of them deal with large sums. The account of 
Sir James Bagge, vice-admiral of Cornwall in 1634,‘ charges him 
with 29,2531. 11s. 2d. received between 1628 and 1634 in respect 
of wreck, and 3,309/. 12s. 6d. for ambergris; and in 1626 Sir 
John Hippesley writes to the lord admiral that at one court he 
has made for him 380,000/. in droits. On the whole however 
neither the crown nor the lord admiral received much revenue 
from this source; many of the vice-admirals’ accounts are for 
trifling amounts. How much the vice-admirals themselves made 
by their office is not so clear; it is certain that some made far 
more than the share (usually one-half **) of wreck and droits which 
was their legitimate profit. They discouraged private salvors 
from assisting ships in distress, claiming the right to do all salvage 
work themselves. In the result legitimate salvors sometimes failed 
to get any reward for their services, the vice-admirals having 
already exacted ‘salvage’ payment from the unfortunate ship- 
owner.” This may explain a saying“ of the sea coasters that 
they ‘had rather trust God with their souls than the admirals with 
their goods,’ i.e. wrecked goods salved by them. It was not until 
the seventeenth century that private salvors established their right 
to sue for and to enforce against the salved property, the vice- 
admirals, and the owners a legal claim to salvage reward. Once 
established, this right largely interfered with the profits of the lord 
admiral and his vice-admirals. In 1697 and again in 1707* 
affidavits were made by the vice-admirals of several counties that 


8 Adm. Ct. Records, passim. 

 §. P., Dom., Charles I, vol. 354, no. 25. Ibid. vol. 19, no. 17. 

‘© Most of the accounts are rendered on this footing. 

” Adm. Ct. Acts 62, ff. 274, 291 b; ef. Acts 64, ff. 133, 281. 
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the profits of their office did not exceed 50/.in the year. For what 
purpose these affidavits were made does notappear. Vice-admirals 
were rendering their accounts of droits so late as 1846 ; *° in 1854 
the Merchant Shipping Act of that year put an end to the right of 
vice-admirals to ‘ salve ’ or interfere with wreck. Sometimes, per- 
haps, the vice-admirals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may have acted as a check upon the piratical and wrecking pro- 
pensities of the sea-coasters, but in the main they were probably 
no better than their contemporaries. It has been already stated 
that some of them connived with pirates, and in the matter of 
wreck their profits therefrom were too large to be wholesome, and 
the law as to wreck was until almost modern times a direct incen- 
tive to wrecking in its worst form.*' 

Those seaport towns that previously to the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act*? (1835) possessed admiralty rights 
appear to have exercised them mainly in respect of wreck. Wreck, 
flotsam, jetsam, or lagan, brought into their harbours and presented 
in their admiralty courts was awarded in shares (usually one-half 
each) between the town and the finder. That these rights were of 
value is shown by the fact that in 1829 Southwold and Dunwich 
contested their claims to a puncheon of spirits picked up at sea 
and spent 1,000/. in costs.** In the previous century Yarmouth 
spent 7,000/. in litigating its claims to wreck and admiralty juris- 
diction.** Appeals from these courts lay to the high court ; but in 
1781 Yarmouth claimed, apparently successfully, that the appeal 
from that court lay to the court of delegates.” 

Among other duties of vice-admirals were to stay pirates, to 
impress seamen, to see that prizes were not unloaded or bulk 
broken without leave and to inventory the cargo, and to enforce 
embargo. Instructions or statutes for their guidance were issued 
from time to time; the earliest are of about 1558. Although the 
vice-admirals had duties in connexion with prize and piracy these 
matters were never triable in their courts. As stated above piracy 
was in early times triable in the king’s courts, but it seems never 
to have been felony at common law, and soon after the institution 
of the admiral’s court the practice was discontinued. In the 
fifteenth century an attempt was made by the statutes © constituting 
conservators of truces to make it treason, but apparently without. 
success. In 1536 for the first time an efficient tribunal was con- 
stituted for the trial of piracy as a capital offence before com- 


3° When the Salvage Act, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 99, was passed. 

51 Tt was not until 1771 that it was decided that the property in wrecked goods: 
was not diverted from the owner by reason that no man, dog, or cat escaped alive. 

52 5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 76, put an end to all these local admiralty courts, except that 
of the Cinque Ports. 

58 Report of the Municipal Corporations Commission, iv. 224. 

5# Yarmouth Town Records. 53 See above, p. 471. 
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missioners appointed under the statute of 28 Henr. VIII,c.15. One 
or two” of the seaport towns claimed the right to try piracy even after 
the passing of this act, but the claim does not seem to have been 
well founded. The Cinque Ports admiralty in early times probably 
had or assumed jurisdiction in prize or piracy ; in 1577 Elizabeth 
issued commissions to the warden to set forth ships against 
pirates, and in 1587 against Spain, and to adjudicate upon their 
captures.” 

The granting of commissions to towns and individuals to 
capture pirates led to great irregularities; nor is this to be won- 
dered at when vice-admirals frequently and at least one lord 
admiral ** were more than suspected of conniving with pirates. 
Commissions to capture pirates were occasionally issued throughout 
the seventeenth century to the great trading and colonising com- 
panies and others,** but prize and piracy *’ jurisdiction of local 
courts was after the death of Elizabeth gradually discontinued and 
finally suppressed. In 1702°' an inhibition issued to the Cinque 
Ports expressly forbidding the warden to try prize. 

The union of Scotland with England gave rise to many diffi- 
culties in connexion with the admiralty. Whether the crown 
had power to appoint vice-admirals in Scotland, and if so what 
powers were to be granted to them; whether or no the vice- 
admiralty of the Orkneys and other parts of the Scottish coasts 
had before the Union been granted by the crown to adjoining 
landowners and their successors—are questions which have occu- 
pied the Scottish courts since the Union, and are perhaps not yet 
decided. In the seventeenth century the Scottish admiralty court 
exercised a prize jurisdiction, and so late as 1778 claimed the same 
powers. Since that date this question has been settled by statute ; 
and at the present day the High Court of Justice is the only court 
in the United Kingdom having prize jurisdiction. In Ireland 
vice-admirals were appointed in the reign of Elizabeth and sub- 
sequently, and similar difficulties have from time to time arisen 
with reference to their powers and jurisdiction. 

The question whether or no a palatine county is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the lord high admiral has been raised more than 
once. Soon after the Restoration it appears to have been decided 


56 E.g. Yarmouth and Southampton. In 1823 pirates are said to have been tried 
at Yarmouth admiralty sessions (Yarmouth Town Records). As to Southampton, 
see Adm. Ct. Exempl. 1, no. 34. 

7 Add. MS. 34150, ff. 61,118. At f. 122 is a curious letter from Burghley to 
Cobham as to the profits made by the lord admiral and the warden in time of war. 

58 Lord Seymour. 

5° The notorious Kid had one. 

® Pirates were tried at Yarmouth adm. sessions as late as 1823 (Yarmouth 
‘Town Records). 

* Exempl. 62, 27 August 1702. 
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that the bishop of Durham was not entitled to admiralty rights 
which he had sometimes claimed and exercised.” A similar ques- 
tion has arisen in Cornwall as between the duke and the lord 
high admiral.® 

Vice-admiralties were not always conterminous with counties. 
Sometimes two or more counties were ruled by one vice-admiral, 
and we find a vice-admiral of the Severn, of Milton hundred 
(Kent), of Stangate Creek (Medway), of Kent exclusive of 
the Cinque Ports, of Barnstaple and Ilfracombe,” and of one or 
more manors. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the ad- 
miralty was looked upon mainly as a source of profit, and the 
lord admiral sometimes retained the admiralty of a county or of 
a district in his own hands, farming it for his own use by a deputy 
or commissary. Usually however it was granted by him to a 
friend, a relative, or a local magnate, the grant being by patent 
under the admiralty seal. Only to a vice-admiral so constituted 
could the title properly belong; but vice-admirals frequently 
employed deputies, and sometimes leased their office, and these 
deputies and lessees are frequently but improperly called vice- 
admirals; it is not always possible to distinguish them from the 
real vice-admiral. 

In a subsequent number it is proposed to publish lists of the 
vice-admirals of the several counties from 1525 onwards. 

R. G. Marspen. 


® In 1624 the Isle of Man claimed to be exempt from the lord admiral; S. P. 
Dom., James I, vol. 173, no. 121. 

* Admiralty Out Letters, 1067, ff, 121, 186. 

«| Adm, Ct. Miscell. 1140, 19 November 1603. 

§ Acts of P. C. 1587-8, p. 254; Adm. Ct. Libels 63, no. 196. 

® Adm. Ct. Letter of Marque Bonds, 1. 

* Adm. Ct. Miscell. 1127. 8 Supra, p. 472. 
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The Northern Pacification of 1719-20 


PART I—THE TREATIES WITH PRUSSIA. 


FTER the death of Charles XII Sweden was obliged to submit 
to peace with some, at least, of her adversaries upon the 
best terms she could obtain, and in the first place with either 
Hanover or Russia. George I and Peter the Great, mutually in 
almost declared hostility, were willing enough to secure permanent 
possession of their acquisitions in the war each at the expense of 
the other. Denmark stood, undecidedly, with Hanover, Prussia 
firmly with Russia. George made his principal condition of peace 
the cession of the duchies of Bremen and Verden ; Peter, that of his 
conquests south of Finland. If he would have restored Livonia 
and the port of Reval as well as Finland, peace would almost cer- 
tainly have been made with him, 

Just before the death of Charles was known, George, to protect 
his electorate from the attack which was believed to threaten from 
Sweden and Russia combined, had concluded with Austria and 
Saxony the treaty of Vienna of 5 January 1719. This provided 
principally against the passage of Russian troops through Poland 
into the empire and their junction with those of Prussia. It was 
never completed, because the republic of Poland never acceded to 
it, as was provided. The withdrawal of the Russian army from 
Poland was claimed as its firstfruits, but this Peter would seem to 
have decided upon before,’ requiring all his forces to prosecute the 
war with Sweden, after his terms of peace had been rejected. But 


it had a powerful effect, especially at Berlin, as was seen in the 
negotiations there in the summer.’ 


' Daniel Moore from Dresden, 11 January 1719, Record Office, Poland 25: 
His Czarish Majesty signifies likewise that he is extreamly pleased to satisfy His 
Majesty and the Republick, and that they may name commissaries to conduct his 
troops into his own country, but that he hopes that the King and the Republic will 
be so good as to oblige the City of Dantzick to furnish him with some frigates, as they 
have already promised.’ 

2 See on this treaty Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik, rv. ii. 247 foll. 
and tv. 371 foll., and his essay ‘ Die Wiener Allianz’ in his Abhandlungen zur neueren 
Geschichte; also Michael, Historische Zeitschrift, uxxvm. i.58. Droysen is, as 
usual, ultra-Prussian. Michael disposes of his view that there was any intention to 
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A plan for the pacification of the north, emanating, it would 
seem, in part from the British minister at Vienna, was circulated 
among the European courts in February.’ Its main proposals 
were that Sweden should give up her German provinces to 
their present occupants, who would then combine to force Peter 
the Great to restore everything excepting St. Petersburg, Cronslot, 
and Narva, and so much of Ingria and Carelia as depended on 
them, and, if he refused, to deprive him of those places also, and 
of Smolensk and Kiev as well for the benefit of the republic of 
Poland ; that the king of Poland should have the lands and royal 
revenues of Wismar and the isle of Poél, and 500,000 crowns‘ to 
be subscribed by the kings of England, Denmark, and Prussia ; 
that Rostock should be a free imperial city ; and that the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp should be restored to the rights of his ancestors 
in Holstein and Sleswick, upon conditions. That this plan suffi- 
ciently represented George’s views is shown by passages in the 
despatches of Craggs, secretary of state, to Lord Stair at Paris, as 
will be seen below. 

But these were the ideas of George only, or of George and the 
king of Poland. The Swedes were not prepared to cede the whole 
of Bremen and Verden, nor anything to Denmark or Prussia. 
The Danes were for pushing the war to its extremity, intending 
to win back the provinces in Sweden lost sixty years before. 
Frederick William of Prussia held closely to his alliance with Peter 
the Great, and would have been content with a mortgage of Stettin 
only. And it was essential under present conditions to consult 
the wishes of France, a power with whom Great Britain, under the 
stress of the war with Spain, was in closer union than ever. The 
cardinal principle of French policy being always repression of 
Austria, the regent not only favoured Prussia, placing the interests 
of Frederick William only second to those of King George,* but 
also would have Sweden retain territory in the empire and a 


dismember Prussia, nor can it be held that an attack on her separately was contem- 
plated, though the Prussians, no doubt, thought otherwise. The main part of the 
treaty is printed by Dumont, vu. ii. 1, and Lamberty, x. 72. Its‘exordium’ was the 
execution upon the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Peter’s niece’s husband, which 
was promptly carried out. 

3 Plan projetté pour la paix générale du Nord 4 traitter 4 Brunsvic, printed by 
Dumont, vii. ii. 8. Droysen (rv. ii. 154) says that it was drawn up at Vienna by 
St. Saphorin and count Flemming, the British and Saxon ministers, and count Sin- 
zendorff, and submitted to the emperor. There are copies with lord Polwarth’s 
despatches (Record Office, Denmark 41), and several in the French archives 
(Suéde 137, 145) received from different courts. Polwarth (4 March) says that the 


project was being handed about as received ‘from a private hand at Vienna.’ James 


Haldane (Cassel) says that it was reputed there to have been published by king 
George’s order; he attributed it himself to the Saxon Schmettau at Vienna (Record 
Office, German States 119, 20 March). 

* So in Polwarth’s and other copies. 

> Cf. ante, vol. xx. 47-9, 273, xxi. 464-6. 
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voice in its affairs. But if the claims of Hanover and Prussia were 
to be allowed, this could only be at the expense of Denmark. 
George, however, would not readily give up his Danish ally, and 
while willing that Prussia should have Stettin and its district, 
refused absolutely to allow anything to her ally the tsar. 

Gradually the obstinacy of the Danes and the exigencies of the 
European situation obliged him to modify his policy, as desired by 
the regent. We may follow the discussions at Paris in the corre- 
spondence of Craggs and Stanuope with Stair and Dubois.° The 
intercourse of the two latter was by no means smooth; the cold, 
insistent ambassador, the quick and nervous abbé were naturally 
antipathetic, and the irritability of the latter was increased by the 
difficulties of his position. It required all the soothing diplomacy 
of Craggs to prevent an open rupture. And Stair was constantly 
mistrustful of the regent’s sincerity in regard to affairs both of 
north and south.’ On the other side the treaty of Vienna roused 
great jealousy. Complaint was made that it had not been com- 
municated, as the friendly relations of the two powers demanded. 
The answer was that this had not been thought necessary, as neither 
Great Britain nor France was concerned in any way; that it was 
natural to take precautions in the north; that a treaty of a similar 
character had been concluded in 1717 between France, Russia, and 
Prussia in similar secrecy, and soon. The difference was com- 
posed, for the necessities of the regent and of George demanded 
its composition, but it was serious.® 

First, we have despatches from Craggs of 12 and 17 January, 
o.s., the latter a very long and important private letter, whose 
burden throughout is the necessity for the king and the regent ‘ to 
unite and act together in strict concert upon the northern affairs.’ 
Stair must particularly try to discover French sentiments in 
regard to the tsar. It was very necessary for him to talk of a 
general peace in the north, including Russia, and to give all public 
appearance of a desire for it. But some restitution must be made 
to Sweden: namely, ‘ those provinces, for whose sake only we can 


® Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 30, France 163 foll.; British Museum, Stowe 


MSS. 246-7. See also the letters of Stair to Robethon, ibid, 231, and the luminous 
narrative of Wiesener. 


7 Private despatches, passim ; cf. Wiesener, iii. 97,98, Stair’s general view was 
that Great Britain must make herself strong enough to stand alone. He sums up 
(26 March) : ‘In one word, my dear Craggs, so long as you stand firm upon your 
leggs you will lead France, when ever wee come to be obliged to lean upon her for 
support, she’ll help to tumble us down.’ 

* Stair, 30 January, Record Office, France 163. See on the subject Wiesener, iii. 
19 foll. 

® Dubois wrote retrospectively to Robethon on 25 February: ‘Je vous avoue avec 
la derniére sincérité qu’il n’y a eu aucune circonstance pendant toute la Régence qui 
ait fait perdre plus de terrain a 8.A.R. que celle cy’ (Stowe MS. 231, f. 269). 
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suppose that Sweden will enter into a peace. . . . The question 
will be, whom we shall pitch upon to come into the general treaty 
of peace, because they will not be able to make war alone.’ Con- 
fusion would be worse confounded, if the king, the regent, and the 
emperor all held different views. Craggs’s own opinion, arrived at 
‘by ratiocination,’ was that it would be a positive advantage to 
Sweden to be rid of the burden of her German provinces, recover- 
ing her eastern ones. A great many Swedes considered them only 
‘a, bait to the ambition of their princes which frequently tempted 
them to enter into fresh wars.’ The interest of Great Britain was 
clearly to renew the old alliance with Sweden and replace the 
Baltic commerce on its former footing. Stair must endeavour to 
dissuade the regent from favouring the tsar, but ‘in a friendly 
obliging manner rather than by any pressing vigorous remon- 
strance.’ To Dubois Craggs wrote praying for his assistance, and 
expressing disbelief in the reports of a French understanding with 
thetsar. The great thing was to know on what terms Sweden could 
be accommodated with him. Colonel Bassewitz, homme trés connu 
et tres connoissant en Suede, was going thither to inform the king 
exactly of what passed, and his reports would be communicated. 

Then to Stair, 12 February, o.s.: It would scarcely be 
possible to effect a peace were the rigour of the tsar’s demands 
allowed. For Prussia the king was bound as well as the regent '” 
to procure the cession of Stettin and its district, and he was ready 
to comply strictly with his engagements if the king of Prussia 
would fulfil his.'' The king’s present views were to settle a plan, 
if possible, to include the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and Poland, 
‘to preserve to each other what shall be agreed upon, satisfying 
Sweden at the expense of the czar,’ who ought to be satisfied with 
St. Petersburg, Narva, and Cronslot, and must be, if the powers 
named agreed thereon. The last letters from Jefferyes at 
St. Petersburg were convincing on the impossibility of making a 
peace which should satisfy both Sweden and Russia. The tsar 
would only consent to conditions acceptable by the former ‘ when 
he is not able to do otherwise, that is to say, when measures shall 
be taken to reduce him to it.’ 

On 4 March Stair reported Dubois’s expression of opinion that 
a beginning must be made by an agreement between Hanover and 
Prussia. He had replied that the king would not be likely to 
object to this, but could not abandon the king of Denmark; the 


© Referring to what Stair wrote on 4 February: ‘S.A.R. m’a dit qu’elle avait des 
engagemens avec le Roy de Prusse par rapport 4 Stetin par un traitté fait avec la 
tripple alliance,’ i.e. the treaty of 14 (17) September 1716; ante, vol. xix. 74. 
Referring especially to the clauses of the treaty of 1715 transferring Prussian 
rights and privileges in Brunswick-Liineburg and particularly the lordship over the 
three Bernstorff villages near Gartow (see below, p. 491, note 40). 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVII. a 
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interests of the three were compatible, and the king of Poland 
might be included. Dubois answered that France asa guarantor 
of the treaties of Westphalia might consent to the cession of 
Bremen and Verden, and of Stettin, but could not go further. 
Stair continuing to urge the cause of Denmark, he had said that 
he would wait to instruct himself more perfectly on northern 
affairs. Then on 8 March: The regent agreed that it was:impos- 
sible to form a plan to satisfy both Sweden and Russia: a choice 
must be made; France had several engagements with the former, 
and the latter. must not be allowed to become tvo powerful in the 
Baltic. And on 12 March, on the proposed renewal of the Aland 
conferences, Stair wrote that there was no appearance that the 
tsar would consent to concessions so contrary to his views as the 
restitution of Livonia and Reval, and that Dubois had said that 
the closest union was necessary between France and Great Britain, 
to which he had expressed his agreement.'? 

Craggs in reply, 9 March, o.s., wrote strongly in favour 
of the king of Denmark, for ‘the king in interest and in honour 
cannot think of abandoning him, who of all the northern allies has 
alone kept any faith with his majesty.’ A proposal to deprive him 
would make the emperor and other German princes suspect ‘ that 
France is desirous to have the Swedes preserve a footing in Ger- 
many, in order to assist them, as formerly, to disturb the empire, 
whenever they shall think it necessary.’ .. . 


Y. E.is acquainted with the King’s thoughts, which are short, by 
an alliance to be concluded between Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, 
the Emperor, and His Majesty to the content of these Parties to recover to 
Sweden what the Czar has taken from her, and let him come into the 
Treaty nolens volens upon these terms. 


As to mediation by France, claiming as a guarantor of the treaties 
of Westphalia, if it were to be admitted, the regent must declare 
his intention favourably. 


Because the King observes from Y. E.’s letters a continual suspicion 
that the French do not act openly and above-board in these Northern 
matters, and some reason to apprehend that, whatever they say, they do 


12 Privately Stair wrote (12 March): ‘You know that I have always had a 
suspicion that there is something that is not upright with relation to the affairs of 
the North.’ But Dubois denied this imputation explicitly: ‘Ce qu’on vous avoit dit 
de nos négociaiions avec le Czar sont des fables, et nostre unique attention avec ce 
Prince, avec la Suéde et avec le Roy de Prusse a esté de les tourner a prendre des senti- 
mens qui puissent convenir au Roi de la Grande Brétagne’ (to Craggs, 8 March, 
Stowe MS. 247, f. 35). 

18 Cf. Craggs, 28 April, 0.s.: ‘I can perceive by Mr. Destouches here that the 
French will not disguise their resolution to insist upon it, that Sweden, their old 
ally, should preserve some footing in Germany, a point which, I believe, differs from 
the king’s thoughts upon that subject.’ 
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not mean the same things with us, but are every now and then return- 
ing to their Old Maxims and Politicks, which they will not or cannot 
understand to be incompatible with their new Treaties, 


therefore he would be very cautious how he put matters into their 
hands. Stair might give good words and assurances and reason- 
able hopes as to the mediation, provided that particular explana- 
tion of the conditions to be aimed at were given, for without that 
the king would not be able to obtain the consent of other parties. 
Dubois ‘ must perish whenever he deserts our common cause.’ 
Though it was melancholy and provoking to see him sometimes 
swerve from it, yet every step in that direction should convince 
him of hisdanger. As to Stair’s news about the projected invasion, 
no particular alarm was felt, but precautions would be taken." 
But Stair was still mistrustful, in spite of the assurances of the 
regent, who, he says, 


m’a déclaré en termes précis, qu'il étoit prét & nous sacrifier le Czar, 
ajoutant des raisons peu obligeantes pour le Czar, disant que le Czar étoit 
un Prince qui ne cherchoit qu’s brouiller l'Europe, en qui personne ne 
pouvoit prendre confiance; Monsieur le Régent exprima cecy en termes 
bien forts.'® 


The first authentic report of Swedish views came by count de 
la Marck, who arrived at Copenhagen on his way to Paris on 
13 March. He had stayed on at Stockholm to see the princess 
Ulrica Eleonora elected queen, after she had formally renounced 
the prerogatives of absolute sovereignty established by her father 
and maintained by her brother,’® and had then left before the 


™ That is, the invasion preparing from Spain. Craggs goes on to recount the pre- 
parations making by sea and land. 

15 2 April. Stair goes on: ‘ Par rapport aux affaires du Nord, je croy que la Poli- 
tique de Monsr. de Torcy n’a pas laissé d’avoir quelque influence 4 cette Cour; cette 
Politique est que les conjonctions du Nord, qui pourroient donner de la peine et de 
lembarras a l’Empereur et au Roy, sont utiles 4 la France.’ Andon 29 April: ‘Si 
je ne me trompe, cette cour icy souhaitte bien que la Suéde fasse la paix avec le Roy, 
mais elle voudroit que la Suéde se légue avec le Czar et le Roy de Prusse. Il ya 
dans tout cela des incompatibilités qui font pitié. J’ay parlé aujourdhuy trés 
fortement a S.A.R. contre la politique hétéroclite de certains ministres en présence 
de Monsr. l’Abbé Du Bois.’ The regent agreed with him and declared his intention of 
adhering to the quadruple alliance. To Robethon on 11 April (Stowe MS. 231, 
f. 294) Stair wrote: ‘Le Roy de Prusse préférera ce que le Roy luy offre de sur 
et de solide aux beaux chateaux du Czar... . Le principal objet de la France 
sera d’avoir la médiation de la Paix du Nord pour le moins conjointement avec 
Emp". Cette affaire nous donnera de l’embarras.’ Stair himself thought that the 
best thing would be a good alliance between England, Poland, Denmark, and Prussia : 
‘il y aura des difficultés a ce plan et a l’exécution, mais on ne finira pas autrement, et 
si l’on ne finit point il est 4 craindre que de ce cété la le feu ne reprenne 4 |’Empire.’ 
Such an alliance would draw France in its train; if she were allowed to take the 
lead, there would be danger, 

16 De la Marck’s account, 15 February, Paris, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Suéde 143. The rejected candidate was Charles’s nephew, the young duke of 


112 
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regent’s disapprobation of this step could reach him. He had 
been consulted, he says, by all parties not only on the question of 
the succession, but especially on what could be done for peace. 
He told Lord Polwarth that no terms would be made with Russia 
until he either sent word from Paris or returned to Sweden. The 
Danes, he said, must not expect to keep Stralsund and Rigen, 
though the question of Sleswick might be arranged. The issue 
for them depended upon what measures they might take with the 
kings of France and England. He advised delay in sending a 
British minister to Sweden till it was seen what success the pro- 
posals he himself carried might have, evidently wishing, says 
Polwarth, who disapproved, to be himself the instrument of 
peace.'? He reached Paris towards the end of April. His plan 
for peace, communicated after considerable delay to Stair, was as 
little acceptable as had been the terms offered by Charles XII. It 
allowed to Hanover and Prussia only partial cessions or mortgages, 
and to Denmark only ducal Sleswick, with reservation of revenues 
to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp. To Stair’s report Craggs replied 
that the proposals required much consideration.'* 

At Hamburg on his way to Paris De la Marck had much con- 
versation with Charles’s faithful adherent, general Poniatowski, 
with the Prussian minister Knyphausen, and others.'® Count 
Rottembourg later disclosed to Whitworth at Berlin correspond- 
ence of his with Knyphausen, which bore a treasonable character 
in regard to Hanover. This was at once communicated to Stair, 
who promptly taxed the regent with the intrigue. The regent 
excused De la Marck, saying that he could not have acted in the 
manner stated, contrary to his express orders.”” But,as we know,”! 
the count did not approve of his orders, proposing a league of 
Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and France to the exclusion of Hanover 
and Denmark, and had probably gone too far. Whitworth would 
have it that he was entirely in the interest of the court of Prussia.” 
Stanhope wrote to Stair on 7 June severely condemning his con- 


Holstein-Gottorp, whose only claim, right of birth, an invalid one, could not prevail 
against his personal unpopularity and that of the Holstein party. 

17 The conversations in Polwarth’s despatches of 14 to 28 March, Record Office, 
Denmark 41. 

18 Stair’s discussion with De la Marck in his of 6 May; cf. Wiesener, iii. 90-3: 
copies of the proposals with Carteret’s despatches, Record Office, Sweden 24, also 
King’s Letters 65. The capital point, De la Marck argued, was to separate Prussia 
from the tsar ; hence Hanover and Denmark must moderate their demands, in order that 
Prussia might be satisfied. In the French archives (Suéde 137) there is a long dis- 
sertation on the possibilities of peace given to the count by a Swedish minister, which 
it would be tedious to examine. Stress is laid on the particular importance of com- 
ing to terms with Prussia. 

1® Dayrolle, 11 April, Record Office, Holland 269. 

20 See Stair’s letter of 30 May. 

21 Ante, vol. xxi. 472 note, 489. *2 May 20, Record Office, Prussia 8. 
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duct, and enclosing inculpatory extracts from his letters. He had 
certainly, he said, deceived the regent as to his action in Sweden 
after the king’s death, and the renewal of the Aland conferences 
was attributed principally to him.. Stair must desire that he 
should not be sent back to Sweden, for, whatever orders he had, he 
could not redeem his former conduct.”* And so we shall have no 
further occasion to mention him, for the regent acquiesced. 

On 15 May Stair wrote: ‘Quant aux affaires du Nord vous 
pouvez compter que le but principal de cette Cour est que la Suéde 
conserve un pied en Allemagne, et qu’elle ne deépartira point de 
cette vue.’ He strongly advised the sending of a British minister 
to Stockholm, to prevent the Swedes from making terms with 
Russia. Cronstrém, the Swedish minister in Paris, had confessed 
to him that only the king of England could recover Livonia and 
Reval, without which, he avowed, Sweden would no longer be a 
nation. He also desired passionately to see a British fleet in the 
Baltic. The most acceptable thing of all would be a truce with 
Denmark, in the obvious advantages of which Stair concurred. 
The thing most to be feared, the regent had said, was that the 
tsar should restore Reval with the object of engaging Sweden in 
designs against the empire and Poland. He had repeated his 
assurances that he was ready to take measures with the king of 
England to relieve Sweden, and to engage himself to furnish 
succours to enable her to prevail over Russia. Then on 30 May: 


In speaking of the affairs of the North, the Regent told me that he 
had good hopes that the king of Prussia wonld come into measures with 
the king, and that he expected it the rather, because the Czar had refused 
to comply with the king of Prussia’s desire and earnest sollicitation to 
give up Revel to the Swedes, in order to conclude a peace with that 
Crown. He told me further that he has good reason to believe that the 
king of Prussia was not so-intirely engaged with the Czar, but that 
there was still hopes of bringing him off, because Monsr. de Kniphuysen 
had settled with the Count de la Marck at Hamburgh that in case the 
king of Prussia was engaged with the Czar past retreat, he should 
make use of the expression, nétre mariage est indissoluble, and that 
hitherto this expression had not been in any of Kniphuysen’s letters.‘ 


*8 Record Office, France 164- and S. P. Dom. Entrybook 269. ‘Il est trop enzagé 
dans les intrigues du Czar et de la Cour de Prusse pour que Sa Majesté puisse 
reprendre aucune confiance en luy.’ 

*4 A later argument for gaining Prussia is expressed by Stair on 13 June: ‘ The 
Regent seems at present very desirous that the king of Prussia should agree with the 
king, and that the troubles of the North should be composed, because it is upon those 
troubles that the Cardinal Alberoni and the Spanish party in France seem to build 
their greatest hopes; and his R.H. judges very rightly, that if the king of Prussia 
was detached from the Czar, the ill-affected in this country could have nothing to 
expect from the North, and so might become more wary and backward to engage 
themselves in Cardinal Alberoni’s desperate designs’ (Record Office, France 164, and 
similarly in despatches following. Cf. Wiesener, iii. 137). 
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Contemporaneous with these negotiations were others carried 
on with Denmark. A special envoy, count Holstein-Holsteinborg, 
came to England in February. His principal charges were to 
bring to a conclusion the treaties for carrying on the war so long 
in fruitless negotiation,” and to propose a complete interdiction of 
trade to Sweden, in order to starve the country to submission. 
But so far from allowing this, public opinion demanded and shortly 
obtained the withdrawal of the existing prohibition. And the 
drafts of treaties submitted were no more acceptable to the Danish 
government than before.** When the court repaired to Hanover 
in June, Holstein returned home. Like ill-success attended the 
efforts of the Danish Colonel Lévenérn at Stockholm, though 
Bassewitz *? did his best to help him. The ultimate reason was 
that, while the Danes persisted in their extreme demands, the 
Swedes were as resolute to yield them nothing. The appearance 
of Admiral Tordenskjéld with a squadron off Gothenburg, threat- 
ening war were Lovenorn’s terms rejected, inspired anger but not 
fear. The arguments of King George’s ministers at Copenhagen 
had no effect upon the Danes. It was decided there to prosecute 
the war independently by an invasion of Sweden from Norway. 
At the end of June an army of 34,000 men stood ready on the 
frontier ; Frederick himself arrived at Christiania on the 24th.** 

This action should have implied a concert with Russia. 
But this was not possible; the tsar was too much distrusted. 
Report after report had come that, to make peace with Sweden, 
he was prepared to sacrifice Denmark. His ambassador at 
Copenhagen was avoided, Holm quotes, as though he were a leper. 
He made proposals indeed for combined action, offering to 
guarantee the Danish acquisitions in Sleswick as well as in 
Pomerania, while on the other hand he threatened that, if Den- 
mark concluded a separate peace, he would restore the duke of 


25 See ante, vol. xx. 37, 262; xxi. 468, 479 foll. 

*6 At the Record Office (Treaty Papers 4) are ‘additional instructions’ (11 May, 
o.s.) to the lords justices to sign the treaty or convention with Denmark ‘for 
strengthening our mutual amity and good correspondence and for facilitating the 
negociations that are to be set on foot in order to restore the peace of the North.’ 
They are endorsed: ‘N.B.—There was no instructions for the Lords Justices to sign 
any Treaty after this time.’ For drafts of the proposed British treaty, providing for 
combined action against Sweden in the Baltic and for Danish succours to king George 
at home, see Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 5, 8. P. Dom. Entrybook 414. And 
on the provisions of a commercial treaty proposed see a Board of Trade report 
of 13 May o.s., ibid. Treaty Papers 4. Stanhope wrote that the political treaty 
would satisfy the Danes that count Holstein had been neither idle nor unsuccessful 
(14 April, o.s.) 

27 Colonel Adolphus Frederick Bassewitz, sent to Stockholm on the part of 
Hanover, as above said, p. 481. 

*8 See fully on the above Holm, Studier til den store nordiske Krigshistorie, 
pp. 637 foll.; also the despatches of Lagau, French secretary at Stockholm, Paris, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. 
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Holstein-Gottorp and even, help him to the throne of Sweden. 
Count Musin-Pushkin arrived on 7 May to support Prince 
Dolgoruki. But in reply to their proposals for a joint attack 
Frederick said that, while ready to invade Sweden with all the 
forces he could muster, for a blockade of Carlskrona he would 
negotiate with the English admiral, when he came; and he ex- 
pressed the conviction that the tsar should make such concessions 
as would enable the king of England tojoin withthem. From this 
answer the Russians concluded that the Danes were loth to 
separate from King George and desired to be free to make their 
own terms. Frederick however went so far as to send an officer 
to St. Petersburg early in June to inquire when operations would 
begin, in order that his own might coincide. 

The outcome, then, of the negotiations with France and 
Denmark was acceptance of the regent’s view that a beginning 
must be made by gaining Prussia. The objections of the Hano- 
verians, founded partly on jealousy of Prussia, partly on their sense 
of the incompatibility of the proposed alliance with the accustomed 
devotion to the emperor, were overruled. It was decided to send 
Charles Whitworth back to his old post at Berlin, and the young 
Lord Carteret as ambassador to Stockholm. There. followed 
fourteen months of most difficult diplomacy at those courts, at 
Copenhagen, and at Paris, before the pacification, apart from 
Russia, could be completed. The whole was directed by Stanhope, 
<dlown to November from Hanover. He was successful, but the ex- 
pedients which he was forced to employ were manifestly discredit- 
able.*® To use the words of Erdmannsdorffer: out of the almost 
impenetrable confusion of truth and falsehood, interest and greed, 
projects and imaginings, unions and differences, necessities and 
accident, a general pacification of the north at length resulted. 
For England, Russia was always the enemy unceasingly to be 
watched and her alarming increase restrained. On this account 
Sweden must be rescued from complete destruction, although the 
circumstances obliged her to put up with serious losses. England 
took over the mediation ; it was not to be expected that German 
interests should be placed by her in the front rank; the principal 
aim of English policy was to bring Prussia and Denmark to terms 
with Sweden and thereby to isolate the tsar for ever.*’ 

Friendly expressions enough had been exchanged between the 
Prussian resident Bonet and Stanhope at the beginning of the 


*° Cf. Droysen, tv. ii. 283, in reference to the treaties with Sweden: ‘deren 
Artikel er mit Drohungen, Bestechungen, Tiuschungen, mit allen Mitteln einer 
mehr dreisten als ehrenhaften Diplomatie einen nach dem andern durchzutreiben 
verstand.’ 

*° Deutsche Geschichte, ii. 350; cf. Droysen, p. 282. 
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year. Indeed Frederick William was willing enough to be 
reconciled with his father-in-law, provided that this did not 
entail a breach with his ally the tsar or advantage to the par- 
ticular object of his hatred, the king of Poland. But suspicion of 
Prussian intentions was expressed by Stair, and Whitworth had 
advices from a German friend of a most alarmist character.* 
When it was decided to send him to Berlin, he went in great 
distrust, founded upon his former experience of the Prussian 
ministers.** He arrived there on 16 May. ‘Two treaties were to 
be negotiated, one with Great Britain and one with Hanover. 
Whitworth’s instructions, of course, only related to the former. 
The principal document stated that ‘ whereas the death of the late 
king of Sweden seems by the special hand of Providence to 
furnish a happy opportunity for reconciling the differences, com- 
posing the troubles, and establishing a good peace in the north,’ 
and particularly for staying the damage inflicted upon British 
trade in the Baltic, the best means to put an end to ‘ these ruinous 
and fatal disorders ’ seemed to be a strict alliance and friendship 
with ‘our good brother and son-in-law, the king of Prussia.’ As 
the affairs of his majesty’s electorate were ‘ much complicated with 
those of the north, and not a little interwoven with the interests 
of the king of Prussia,’ his resident Heusch had orders to com- 
municate to Whitworth the state of affairs, and aid and assist 
him. He must do the like, and further communicate the purport 
of his mission to the French minister, Count Rottembourg, 
endeavouring to discover from him what were his instructions and 
what he had done. 


The articles of the proposed treaty with Great Britain, four in 
number, were then discussed. On the first, a Prussian guarantee 
of the Protestant succession, Whitworth was informed that in 
return a British guarantee of the king of Prussia’s peace with 
Sweden should be given, when it was made. The succour was 
named at 6,000 foot, or ships or money in proportion. The second 
promised a British guarantee of the treaty to be negotiated between 
Prussia and Hanover, with like succour, should the king of Prussia 
be molested in his new possessions. The next stipulated that no 


*! See Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 253, 22 and 27 January, o.s. 

32 See Record Office, Holland 265. The advices, Whitworth said, ‘never could 
have come in a luckier or more necessary juncture. . . . The main point is to secure 
the concurrence of the emperor and France in your concert, and then Prussia must 
come in’ (to Tilson, 7 March). 

%3 A single quotation from many in his despatches will suffice. ‘I am still more 
and more persuaded that the court of Prussia will trick us, if they can. The 
present ministers there are not to be converted by reason but necessity, nor are 
they at any time or on any occasion to be trusted. I have such proofs of them, that 
no protestations would ever convince me of their sincerity ’ (16 February). 

%* Dated 15 April, 0.s., Record Office, King’s Letters 52. 
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peace should be made with Sweden unless commerce in the Baltic 
were restored to its former footing, in whosesoever hands the ports 
might remain; and this, Whitworth was informed, was the 
principal aim of the treaty. Lastly, there was an article for 
liquidation of the arrears due to Prussia from the French war: 
an article only to be inserted if insisted upon, but the expectation 
of payment to be held out to facilitate acceptance of the others.* 
The importance of affairs at the Hague, it was said, rendered it 
desirable that Whitworth should return thither as soon as possible. 

Then there were (1) private, (2) very private and additional 
instructions of the same date.** In the former, Whitworth was 
ordered to treat Rottembourg with great confidence, communicating 
to him ‘freely but discreetly’ all that was done, and saying that 
there was the greater readiness to give Prussia a guarantee of 
Stettin, since it was understood that France had given such a 
guarantee. He was civilly to decline to communicate to the 
Prussian ministers the whole of his commission until he had had 
an audience of the king, ‘lest they should give a wrong turn’ to 
his proposals and prejudice his case. He was to offer a British 
guarantee of the electoral treaty to be proposed by Heusch, and 
explain its substance to the king by word of mouth, leaving 
particular exposition to the resident. He was to say that the 
importance of affairs in Holland necessitated his speedy return 
thither, and that he had been specially selected as in the confidence 
of and agreeable to the king of Prussia. Should the latter suspect 
from the king of England’s frankness some pressing necessity in 
his affairs, it was to be insisted that his only motive was an earnest 
desire for the king of Prussia’s friendship. Any new pretensions 
that he might have in the north had better be referred, it should 
be suggested, for settlement with other points at the congress of 
Brunswick, rather than be allowed to hinder the present negotia- 
tion. In general, Whitworth should avoid discussing the affairs of 
the empire or any subject foreign to the present treaties, as not 
proper for the crown of Great Britain to. be engaged in; of the 
Vienna treaty, in particular, he was to disclaim any particular 
knowledge, but to say that he understood it to be purely defensive, 
and only directed against powers designing to molest the parties to 
it, so that the king of Prussia could in no way be affected ; besides, 
it was intended to invite him to join it. Similarly, he must deny 
possession of instructions in regard to Mecklenburg, or the duke of 
Holstein, or the king of Poland, such matters either belonging 
wholly to the emperor or empire, or proper to be treated of at 
Brunswick. Discussion about Courland, the king of Prussia being 
‘not a little fond of that project,’ must be dexterously avoided ; 


** The four articles, ibid. 8.P. Dom. Entrybook 414. 6 Ibid. 
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but it might be insinuated that the republic and king of Poland 
having very considerable rights in that quarter, the king of 
England did not see his way to meddle without their consent. If 
the king of Prussia seemed favourably inclined to listen, Whitworth 
might bring forward the interests of the kings of Denmark and 
Poland, citing the king of Prussia’s desire to make peace in concert 
with the tsar, and deducing therefrom that he could not be less 
desirous of making it in concert with the oiler allies of the north, 
for then he would have not only their reciprocal guarantees, but 
also that of Great Britain and her best offices to obtain those of 
the emperor, France, and the States-general. If he expressed 
want of confidence in the emperor, Whitworth should insinuate 
that distrust in that quarter could only arise. from his connexion 
with the tsar, and would disappear as soon as he accepted joint 
action with Denmark and Poland, who were in no wise so suspected, 
but rather in strict friendship with the emperor. While the latter, 
in his position of mediator, could not declare himself at once about 
the provinces to be taken from Sweden, he would doubtless confirm 
the cessions when they were made. Lastly, Whitworth was to say 
that peace must not be concluded unless freedom of trade were 
completely restored, in whosesoever hands the Baltic ports might 
remain, particular regard being had to the trade of Dantzig and 
Elbing, and that for the mutual succour it would be preferred to 
supply ships rather than men, not as under the treaty of 1690; 
and, to hasten matters, he was to give frequent reminders of the 
necessity for his speedy return to the Hague, and not to dispute 
points of ceremonial. 

The very private instructions were concerned with the relations 
between the king of Prussia and the tsar, prescribing how Whit- 
worth must delicately and with every possible precaution feel his 
way in ascertaining them, in suggesting a change, and in appear- 
ing to acquiesce, if he found the two inseparable. There was added 
a plan of pacification, which however the two ministers thought it 
better to suppress.” It differed principally from that circulated in 
February in omitting mention of the tsar, though combination 
against him was implied in its terms. ‘The king of Poland was 
only to have peaceable possession of his kingdom and the grand 
duchy of Lithuania; the security of Dantzig and Elbing and 
freedom of commerce were to be provided for; restitution to the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp was to be settled at Brunswick.* 

To his surprise Whitworth found himself well received ; both 
the king and the negotiating ministers, Ilgen and Knyphausen, he 
says, evinced anxiety to come to an understanding. In the French 


87 * Afin que cette Cour n’en fit pas un mauvais usage’ (Whitworth, 23 May). 
8 Record Office, 8.P. Dom. Entrybook 414. 
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envoy, Count Rottembourg, he found an unexpected and most 
valuable ally, whose frankness and zeal for the king’s service he 
repeatedly emphasises. But there was a strong opposition, headed 
by the prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow, who, with the Russian 
ambassador, Alexis Golovkin, used every artifice to thwart him. 
Another adverse influence was that of Bonet in London. Rottem- 
bourg had seen an original despatch from him, setting forth the 
growing jealousy in England of the king’s German ministers, in 
view of the secrecy in which they acted, and stating that king 
George had two natural enemies—France, in respect of his 
kingdom, Brandenburg of his electorate; that if the Baltic trade 
could not be restored this season by peace with Sweden or other- 
wise, the government would fall; that Whitworth’s principal in- 
structions certainly regarded the tsar, though he might not speak 
of them at first ; and if he were sent back, as seemed probable, it 
would be good to intimate to Stanhope that this was solely the 
fault of questions concerning the electorate. Bonet himself would 
insinuate the same to Sunderland.” 

Frederick William himself Whitworth found open enough, but 
vacillating, according to the character which the French writers 
give him. He lacked ability to rely on his own conclusions, sound 
and just as they usually were. He would listen to Whitworth’s 
arguments and promise to sign the treaties, then hear the other 
side and withdraw. His indecision was, indeed, excusable. He 
was asked to exchange an alliance which he highly valued for 
another which he distrusted and disliked. To abandon Peter the 
Great was to lose a powerful support against Austria, and to expose 
his outlying royal province to a Russian attack. Yet he dared not 
brave the allies of Vienna with no prospect of support from France. 
He wanted the impossible—to be on terms with both Peter and 
George at the same time. 

There was little difficulty either with the British treaty or with 
those clauses of the Hanoverian which provided for peace with 
Sweden on the conditions of the treaty of 1715, the cession, that 
is, of Bremen and Verden and Stettin. The disputes arose on 
two other clauses: the one requiring the transfer to Hanover of 
certain Prussian feudal rights and other privileges in Brunswick- 
Luneburg, particularly the lordship over three villages belonging 
to Bernstorff’s estate of Gartow ;*° the other introducing the kings 


* Whitworth, 1 June, secret. He uses strong language: ‘la relation de ce mal- 
heureux, remplie de sottises’; ‘elle est capable de renverser toute ndtre négotiation, 
et paroit avoir éte écrite dans ce dessein, et peutétre méme de concert avec quelqu’un 
des ministres icy.’ Cp. extracts from Bonet’s-despatches of 17 March, 15 and 
24 April, o.s., quoted by Droysen, pp. 260-1, notes, and his memorial of 25 May, o.s., 
with Craggs’s report of an interview with him, Record Office, Regencies 73. 

* Article 5 of the treaty of 1715 transferred to Hanover, conditionally upon 
Prussia keeping Stettin and its district, all the rights and church patronage described, 
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of Poland and Denmark. The transfer had been stipulated in the 
treaty mentioned, but never carried out, and the date from which 
the guarantees of Bremen and Verden and Stettin should take 
effect was now postponed till it should have been made, and the 
documents of cession handed over. The villages, situated in the 
extreme eastern angle of Brunswick-Lineburg which re-entered into 
Brandenburg, were of considerable political importance: through 
them passed the roads from the Altmark to Lenzen and the north.* 
Frederick William attached to the clause of transfer conditions, 
among others, that passage should be free, and that no lines or 
fortifications should be erected. In the Hanoverian view these 
limitations rendered the concession valueless, and they were strongly 
opposed by Bernstorff and his colleagues. The other clause was 
struck out; Frederick William would have no mention of either 
king, but on the other hand was importunate to bring in the tsar. 
So difficult was he about the king of Poland, that this article, even 
in its modified form, was not accepted until the final exchange of 
ratifications.” 

The amended drafts were sent to Hanover and returned early 
in June. All the Prussian conditions about the three villages were 
struck out, but the Polish clause, now the seventh, was consider- 
ably modified. And it was stated—and Stanhope claimed this as an 
advantage **—that as the parties were already under equal treaty 
engagements with the king of Denmark, it did not appear necessary 
to make stipulations in regard to him. 

Stanhope, in his covering despatch,‘ said that it was not 
surprising that the Prussians feared the Vienna treaty in respect of 
Poland, but the king would give a formal and positive engagement, 
as elector, to guarantee to the republic full liberty of election to the 


and the ‘ superioritas territorialis’ over the three villages, Holtorf, Capern, and Gum- 
mern and their appurtenances, and over the contiguous Elbe and Aland waters to the 
middle of the stream, with reservation to the house of Gartow of all rights, whether 
previously reckoned under the ‘ Regalia’ or not. 

“"' Droysen, p. 269. 

42 «Den vornehmsten Anstoss gab ein Artikel zu Gunsten Polens, der gegen Russ- 
land gedeutet werden kornte’ (Ranke, Preussische Geschichte, v. 26; cf. Droysen, 
p- 250). ‘En toute apparence,’ Whitworth wrote on 27 May, ‘les ministres icy rom- 
pront ce traitté plutét que de laisser nommer Je Roy de Pologne.’ And of Ilgen he said, 
‘il ajouta avec véhémence que les affaires de Pologne et la seureté de son maitre de ce 
cété-la étoient de telle importance, qu’il faudroit abandonner dix Stetins, et n’y 
jamais penser, plutét que de les négliger.’ 

8 «Tf you finish with Prussia upon the foot now proposed, ’twill have been the 
greatest happiness imaginable that Prussia by the diflicultys idly started about 
Poland have given us a decent occasion of being either absolutely silent in this treaty 
touching Denmark, or of mentioning it in a manner which will not bind the Crown of 
Great Britain to conditions which I believe can never be obtained, and which perhaps 
it would not be desirable to obtain, if we could, especially considering the views 
which Prussia hath unawares disclosed to you upon the Danish Pomeren’ (Hanover, 
25 May, 9.s., Record Office, Prussia 8). 

* Last cited. 
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throne after the present king’s death, and would further give a 
British guarantee, as king, of the treaty embodying the same, the 
strongest safeguard to Prussia possible. Having thus gone to the 
utmost length in meeting Prussian wishes, it was to be hoped, he 
said, that that court would not let slip the present occasion of 
securing the British and Hanoverian guarantees offered. How 
could the emperor be prevailed upon to confirm the cessions if 
Prussia flatly refused to allow his close ally to keep his crown ? 
The king of Poland’s guarantee of Stettin to Prussia was much 
more valuable than the reciprocal guarantee required. ‘If the 
king of Prussia sets any value upon the friendship of our master, 
he must consent to this condition.’ If the draft now sent to 
Heusch were not accepted, Whitworth must leave Berlin. The 
article however might be kept a separate one, and secret as long as 
necessary.“* In that case Prussia might get from the king of 
Poland the guarantee of Stettin and his promise not to make a 
separate peace with Sweden, and the king of England would 
immediately employ his good offices at Dresden and elsewhere.“ 

To Stair Stanhope wrote that in sending Whitworth to Berlin 
to engage that court to work conjointly with the king for peace 
with Sweden, the method suggested by Dubois in his despatch of 
5 May had been exactly followed, nor was success despaired of. If 
Whitworth prevailed, the obligation would be to Rottembourg, who 
both enlightened and supported him, and whose conduct was just 
the opposite of that of De la Marck.‘’ Stair replied ** that the 
regent was absolutely convinced of the necessity of making peace 
in the north, with the special object of preventing a league between 
Sweden, Russia, and Prussia. Even if the amended drafts were 
not accepted, the regent still hoped that means would be found to 
surmount difficulties and agree with the king of Prussia, and 
flattered himself that his desire would be acceded to, when the 
king was exactly informed of the situation of affairs in France. 

At the conferences which ensued, says Whitworth, the former 
difficulties were renewed and others started. ‘The most plain and 
general expressions were cavilled at, and their particular inclination 
for the Czar discover’d itself at every turn. I rose more than once 

‘S Stanhope rather liked this idea, in view of what Whitworth had said about a 
guarantee by France. ‘ Our treaty standing thus free of any obligation to other allies, 
your thought of getting France to become a party to our guarantee, which is a very 
happy one, might then possibly take place, and you would consider in what manner 
we could best hook in their express guarantee for Bremen and Ferden.’ 

“© Since writing the above, Stanhope ended, ‘ it hath been adjusted here in what 
manner both the king of Denmark and the Czar should be mentioned,’ the whole being 
thrown into a separate article. ‘You are at liberty as to the form in which they shall 
agree to this article, provided they agree to it.’ If they would not, ‘you must take 
your leave and come hither, where I offer you a bed.’ 


*” 7 June, Record Office, France 164. 
* 16 June, ibid. 
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to put an end to the conversation and treaty.’ The engagements 
of the new seventh article were declared impossible, for they might 
oblige Prussia to support the king of Poland against the republic. 
Invective was used against the Saxon ministers and their behaviour. 
Iigen said he had left the king plus animé que jamais contre le Roy 
de Pologne, et que tout étoit rompu. But at an audience immediately 
afterwards Whitworth found that the king had not been prévenu 
in regard to the seventh article; informed that the guarantee to 
the king of Poland was for life only, he said, Bon, je swis content. 
The third clause (that relating to the three villages) he expressed 
himself satisfied to remit to a separate convention, but insisted 
upon his conditions. Speaking of the Quadruple Alliance, he said 
he would not enter it, having no interest in the southern quarrel. 
Whitworth replied ingenuously that he did not think there was any 
intention of inviting him to come in. 

But the same afternoon Golovkin and others had audience of 
the king, and moved him in an adverse direction. The final con- 
ference took place on 17 June, when Whiiworth was informed 
that the king would consent to both treaties as now drawn, with 
the exception of the Polish article. Alternatives to this were 
offered, or a series of conditions, these in the king’s own hand and 
signed by him as an ultimatum.*® A fresh draft of the convention 
about the three villages was also presented, full, says Whitworth, of 
new clauses which made the transfer of no value. He and Heusch 
being unable to accept the proposals, he prepared toleave. Invited 
by the king to dine, he was well received, and was given other con- 
ditions of a similar character to submit at Hanover. He arrived 
there on 24 June and went on to join- the court at Pyrmont."° 

But the issues at stake were too important to allow of this 


4° In Frederick William’s own words: ‘Soll mich der Kénig von Polen darum 
requirieren, dass ich mit ihm Allianz mache, zum andern soll mir der Kénig August 
déclaration und réparation solennelle und révocation des Fraustidter Briefs thun, und 
hernach soll er mir versprechen, mich zu dem ruhigen Possess vom Elbinger Terri- 
torium zu lassen, ohne das Geld wiederzugeben . « . zum letzten Draheim, Tempel- 
burg, Lauenburg, Biitow, Preussen, dass sie von nun und ewig von der Krone Polen 
an das Haus Brandenburg cedirt werden, sonder Anspruch zu machen ... und 
keine Erbhuldigung (in Preussen) pritendiren mit gehuldigt zu werden’ (to Ilgen 
16 June, Droysen, p. 262 note). Elbing and Draheim, Whitworth tells us, were 
mortgaged to the king of Prussia, the former for 400,000 crowns; Lauenburg and 
Biitow he held as fiefs of the republic. 

5° This account is taken from Whitworth’s despatches, 13 to 20 June. Droysen 
(p. 263) attributes his return to the question of the three villages, and emphasises this 
and the part taken by Heusch asevidence of Bernstorff’s influence. Bnt greater impor- 
tance was attached to the Polish question. Craggs wrote to Stanhope, 17 June, o.s., 
‘ The treaty being broke off, what I wrote to your lordship is not very material, but I 
am extremely glad Mr. Whitworth did go to Berlin, since it not only shews us what 
we may depend upon from that Court, but shews all the world that the King neglected 
nothing to be well with them, a point as necessary as any for his Majesty’s service at 
home’ (Record Office, H.O. Regencies 73). 
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being the end. A pitched battle ensued between Stanhope and 
Whitworth and the German ministers. The French ambassador, 
Count Senneterre, threw his whole influence on the side of the 
former. That principally, according to Stanhope,®' gave them the 
victory. It was decided to comply with most of the conditions 
demanded, and Whitworth was back at Berlin on 14 July. Rot- 
tembourg and Heusch told him that he had come very opportunely, 
as reports brought by Count Dohna from Vienna had greatly 
influenced the court. The king had said that he was ready to sign 
the treaty, provided only that assurances were given him that he 
should not be obliged to take action against the tsar. He now 
told Whitworth that he regarded the treaty as made, and would 
observe it exactly. Sounded by Knyphausen on the subject of the 
tsar, Whitworth said that he must restore the vessels captured, 
let the sailors go,*” cease his intrigues with the emissaries of the 
pretender, and break off the Aland conferences, before any engage- 
ments could be made with him. Rottembourg, he reported, was as 
zealous as before, was being pressed from Paris to do his best, 
agreed with the proposal for a French guarantee of the treaties, 
and had asked for full powers to sign it. 

But now (15 July) there came a special envoy from St. 
Petersburg in the person of Count Tolstoy. A letter from the 
tsar had already been ‘received signifying that a treaty made with 
England without his inclusion would be regarded as a rupture of 
his own with Prussia, and that King George’s intention was only 


5! To Dubois, 2 July, o.s., Record Office, France 164. Expressing great regret that 
Whitworth had had to come back from Berlin, in view of the importance attached 
at Paris to an agreement with Prussia at any cost, in order to defeat the schemes of 
Alberoni, Stanhope reminded Dubois of the difficulties encountered in sending him 
at all. It was argued that, in view of the king of Prussia’s positive declaration that 
he would in no case take action against the tsar, a treaty with him would only bind 
the king of England, leaving the other free to mock him when he pleased. Stan- 
hope’s side had advanced in answer the arguments which Dubois had suggested, 
‘qu’un traité signé avec le Roy de Prusse, quoique peu solide dans le fond, ne laisse- 
roit pas d’imposer pour un tems a vos ennemis et aux notres,’ &c. It might be 
expected to bring about a coolness between the king of Prussia and the tsar, which 
could be worked upon, and might draw the former further than he intended. Now 
Whitworth was returning, and could hardly fail of success, unless a treaty with the 
tsar also were insisted upon. Ilgen had proposed an open treaty including him, and 
a secret one leaving him out. (‘They honestly offer to cheat him,’ Whitworth 
wrote on this, ‘ but the way is too base, nor are they to be trusted on any account.’) 
This could not be thought of, but what the king of Prussia desired to hide from the 
tsar might be put into secret articles. 

8? Efforts were being made to recall the British sailors in the tsar’s service. 

58 Whitworth, 10 tol18 July. Stanhope advocated a French guarantee of the treaties 
in his letter to Dubois (cf. p. 493 note 45). The king of Prussia, having nothing 
more at heart than to keep Stettin, he said, such a guarantee would deprive him of 
this pretext for reliance upon the tsar and would secure the principal aim of the 
negotiation. ‘Une pareijle Garantie donnée par la France formeroit, ce me semble, 
un neud entre Elle, )’Angleterre, la Prusse et l’Electorat de Hanover, dont les 
suites heureuses pourroient s’étendre méme audela de la Pacification du Nord.’ 
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to separate him from his ally, and then to sacrifice the latter 
for his own advantage. Tolstoy was liberal both in threats 
and promises. On the one hand, he said that, if the treaties 
were signed without the’ inclusion of his master, his orders 
obliged him to break off relations ;** on the other, says Whit- 
worth, he offered blancs signés to be filled in with any condi- 
tions required. The tsar, he told Ilgen, would engage to have 
no correspondence with the Jacobites, to hear no proposals 
from Spain, to do nothing against the Quadruple Alliance, 
nor anything to disturb the emperor or the empire, and to 
content all British grievances; he would not even insist upon 
a guarantee of his conquests. But, if he were forced to break 
off his friendship, he would not want means to make his anger 
felt. Ilgen argued persistently in his favour ; Whitworth rebutted, 
and at the end put the question, Would the king of Prussia go on 
or not? Ilgen said that he would, even at the cost of the tsar’s 
friendship, but it was very hard on him, and he would be obliged 
to ask for a guarantee of Prussia proper against the tsar’s attack. 
That, he said, would engage the king of England in fresh negotia- 
tions, embarrassment, and expense, whereas some complaisance 
shown would bring the tsar to allow anything that was desired. 
His help would be required, if Sweden must be reduced by force of 
arms, and the king of Prussia would even agree to take action 
against him, if he proved false. The conclusion was that Ilgen 
must report that nothing could be done for the tsar till after the 
treaties were signed, when the good offices of the king of Prussia 
could be employed with better grace and greater efficacy. The 
guarantee of Prussia proper Whitworth thought reasonable under 
equal reciprocal conditions, and agreed to propose it. He ends 
this long despatch by mentioning that Tolstoy had given in a 
copy of the Vienna treaty, that the Prussian Mardefeldt had been 
admitted to the Aland conferences, and that he would himself 
press on his business, though foreseeing intrigues, particularly in 
regard to the convention about the three villages, in order to gain 
time.*® 

Stanhope, in reply, expressed willingness to put forward the 
reciprocal guarantee, but observed that the greater the fear of the 
tsar in this direction the more advisable it was to have the friend- 
ship of the republic and king of Poland.” At length on 22 July 
Whitworth received from the king of Prussia the following letter, 
written in his own hand :— 


54 31 May, o.s., received 30 June, ns. Frederick William noted to this: ‘Ich 
werde fest halten und nicht mit England schliessen sonder Zaar. Sollen an Konig 
von England schreiben, das der Zaar die Freundschaft Englands suchet ; ich Mediator 
sein’ (Droysen, p. 264). 55 Thid. p. 265. 

56 18 July. § 23 July. 
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‘Vous pouvez mander au Roy votre Maitre que je signeray le dit 
traitté, en donnant la déclaration comme Ilgen vous l’a dit. Je vous 
félicite que vous avez procuré l'amitié entre le Roy et Moy. Je suis per- 
suadé que les suites d’amitié deviendront de jour en jour plus stables et 
solides, et que jamais point d’incidents entre le Roy et Moy viendront. 
Graces & Dieu que l’affaire est faite.’ °* 


The same day at a dinner at Charlottenburg Rottembourg 
announced that he had orders to give a French guarantee for 
Bremen and Verden and Stettin. The Russian ministers were 
present, and everyone somewhat embarrassed. On his return 
Whitworth sent word that fresh difficulties raised by Ilgen in the 
morning had been withdrawn; that the instruments were being 
drawn up; that the king was about to send an envoy to St. Peters- 
burg to justify his conduct, and that it was only asked that the 
treaties should be kept secret for a time.®® Stanhope replied 
with congratulations, and said that orders now going to Stockholm 
would probably result in the success of the negotiation there. If 
that treaty were signed before those with Prussia, it would be 
difficult to obtain the cession of Stettin.® 

Suddenly everything was again upset. News from Stockholm, 
a strong Hanoverian protest against the restoration of Schwerin to 
the duke of Mecklenburg, ordered by the emperor, reports of mis- 
representation at Vienna by George’s German ministers, and inter- 
views of Court Marshal Loos, who had arrived from Dresden, with 
Whitworth and Tolstoy, roused distrust and disquietude. Frederick 
William, conscious of having acted against his better judgment, 
committed to paper and to his archives, as a monition to his 
descendants to keep the friends they had and beware of false ones, 
a violent outburst against England and Austria.*' Opportunity to 
recant was afforded by the convention about the three villages. 
This had been referred to the department of state presided over 
by Grumbkow, and now there issued thence a report condemning 
it. Heusch declined to accept a fresh draft handed in, saying 
that it must be sent to Hanover. ‘ Voicy, My Lord,’ wrote 
Whitworth, ‘le véritable crise de notre affaire."** Stanhope 
replied that he knew nothing of the matter himself: it con- 
cerned the electoral ministers. The treaties, he said, must be 
signed promptly, as the orders to Stockholm could not be kept 


58 21 July, enclosed in Whitworth’s of next day. 

5° 22 July. % 27 July. 

*! For this and other of Frederick William’s ebullitions see Droysen, pp. 266-8. 
Yet he wrote: ‘Wenn ich nicht schliesse, so bin ich iiberzeugt, werden sie mir 
schelmischer Weise auf den Hals fallen.’ 

* According to Whitworth Grumbkow avowed, ‘qu’il l’avoit bien sallée, et que 
nous trouverions des embarras ot nous ne les attendions plus. Il n’a que trop bien 
tenu sa parole. C'est la premiére fois qu’on l’en ait pu accuser’ (25 July). 

® Ibid. 
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back. The queen of Sweden had agreed to cede Bremen and 
Verden and to renew the British treaty on the best terms that 
could be desired. The despatches had been shown to the Prussian 
minister, Wallenrodt, and his master should judge whether the 
cession of Stettin and its dependencies would not be greatly 
advanced by his signing.™ j 
But not only the convention stood in the way, a fresh draft 
of the Polish article was submitted from which, says Whitworth, 
everything essential was left out. It required a prior agreement 
with the king of Poland upon northern and Polish affairs, and his 
recognition of the king of Prussia’s title, as it had been recognised 
by the emperor and other crowns. Whitworth flatly refused it. 
Another demand was that king George should oblige himself, both 
as king and as elector, to come to the king of Prussia’s aid, if he 
were attacked in any of his dominions, with as many ships and 
men as should be necessary. Against this Whitworth required, as 
before, a reciprocal undertaking, in case the tsar, in his resent- 
ment, should arrest British subjects or their ships or effects. He 
forwarded the proposals to Hanover on 29 July, expressing the 
opinion that matters were being purposely delayed to see the 
result of the Russian attack on Sweden and of the Aland con- 
ferences. He advised the conclusion of terms with Sweden in 
order to break off those conferences ; ‘alors vous aurez cette Cour.’ 
Next day he had another long discussion with Ilgen, and then an 
audience of the king. As a result he wrote that the king would 
sign, but that while the secrei article guaranteeing Prussia was 
absolutely necessary to him, he could only give a_ reciprocal 
guarantee in general terms. And in the convention about the 
villages the king insisted upon express stipulations for freedom of 
passage and communication, and against the construction of lines or 
fortifications. He had been to inspect the place himself, and was 
convinced of the necessity of this. Other points might be accom- 
modated, but this was essential. After the audience Knyphausen 
came to say that, as soon as the treaties were signed, a little com- 
plaisance towards the king would entirely restore his confidence.” 
At Paris Stair’s efforts to obtain a French guarantee of the 


6 30 July. 

6 Such delay was actually advised by Ilgen; see Droysen, p. 269. 

66 ‘Ich signiere nicht eher, als bis diese Punkte abgemacht sind’ (Droysen 

. 270). 

: - widens, 29 July to 1 August. He deplored the difficulties that were being 
made. ‘On aura de la peine 4 s’imaginer que les petites chicanes touchant la Con- 
vention ayent pu arréter un traité de cette conséquence.’ He believed the king to be 
sincere, but suspected the ministers. Rottembourg, he said, was pressing him earnestly 
for concession, if only to remove pretexts for further delay. ‘On pourra facilement 
se dédommager ailleurs.’ Concession would remove the king of Prussia’s ‘ prévention’ 
for the tsar. Stanhope wished the Elbe islands, now being fortified by the Hano- 
verians in haste, at the bottom of the sea (Droysen, p. 269). 
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treaties were met by the argument that it could only be given 
after their conclusion, lest in the event of their failure, cause of 
complaint should be needlessly given to Sweden. Stair admitted 
the plea, but asked that full power to sign the guarantee might be 
sent to Rottembourg, in order that the treaties might not be hung 
up on this point, and Dubois undertook that this should be done."* 
A week later he wrote that the regent confessed to the utility of 
the Prussian treaties to break up the dangerous league which 
might be formed in the north ; to encourage their being made, he 
would engage to furnish to Prussia subsidies for defence equal to 
those agreed to by the king of England, and to guarantee the 
Prussian acquisitions as soon as the peace ceding them was made 
with Sweden. Stair answered that in this way the guarantee 
would be refused instead of given, and the treaties would not be 
concluded. The regent objected that by giving the guarantee he 
would become, instead of mediator, a party against Sweden; also 
that the king of Prussia might inform the tsar of it, and the latter 
make use of the information for his own advantage. Whereto 
Stair replied that the guarantee might be kept secret; and the 
regent then said that, sooner than let the treaty fall, he would 
give it on that condition.” 

On 5 August Stanhope was able to announce to Whitworth 
further concessions on the part of Hanover. The king, he said, 
was so desirous to conclude the treaties, that in spite of his 
surprise and displeasure at the new demands, he consented to 
them, and moreover, in the convention about the three villages, 
to the two principal conditions asked and to all that was not 
definitely incompatible with his honour. The Prussians, said 
Stanhope, could not now refuse to sign the treaties, and Whit- 


8 In a private despatch Stair (after expressing suspicions of intrigue hetween the 
courts of France and Spain) said that there appeared to be a belief, derived from 
De la Marck’s statements, that the king of Prussia only wanted a mortgage of 
Stettin with a much smaller district than that appointed to him, and that Dubois 
had complained that the cession proposed made a peace difficult and impracticable 
for Sweden. He replied that if the king of Prussia would not accept the treaty 
for the cession of the larger territory, he certainly would not for a mortgage of the 
smaller; also that the king had assented to the former on account of the engage- 
ments in regard to Stettin entered into by the regent. Dubois passionately denying 
the existence of any such engagements, Stair replied that in that case the treaties 
might be let fall; whereupon Dubois, he says, flew into as great a passion on the 
other side, declaiming for half an hour in favour of them. 

® 20 and 27 July. To Robethon Stair wrote: The king of Prussia must be 
restrained by treaty, yet, supposing that this were accomplished, the demand for 
the cession of Stettin would make agreement with Sweden almost impracticable, 
nor would Denmark be suited, because the king of Prussia, after the fall of Ténning, 
had guaranteed to the young duke of Holstein Sleswick as well as Holstein. ‘ Voila 
bien des dangers 4 prendre un parti, de n’en point prendre pourroit étre ct dangereux 
et déshonorable.’ On the whole, an understanding with Prussia was the most 
pressing, and its negotiation would gain time, while it would please France and 
satisfy her of British good faith (22 July ; Stowe MS. 231, f. 320). 
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worth must insist upon their doing so, because the course of the 
negotiation in Sweden depended thereon. If they were not signed 
within eight days, he must break off and take his leave. But if 
successful, he might then hear what Tolstoy had to say, telling him 
that the mediation of Great Britain had been offered at Stock- 
holm, and asking him whether it would be accepted by the tsar. 
So much Stanhope had written when there arrived from 
Carteret the signed convention with Hanover, ceding Bremen and 
Verden in return for British naval succour, which Bassewitz and 
he had obtained. Inclosing a copy of it to Whitworth, Stanhope 
said that the king’s desire to come to terms with Prussia was not 
lessened thereby, and that ratification would be suspended till that 
king’s resolution was known. He must perceive the advantage 
of having Stettin guaranteed to him by Great Britain, France, 
Hanover, and later by the emperor. His undertakings were 
nominal, those of the king of England serious. An immediate 
answer must be given, and only three days from receipt of the 
present despatch could be allowed for it. The value of the 
concessions and the danger of further postponement were ap- 
preciated at Berlin. Ilgen confessed that it would be very 
unfortunate if the present opportunity of getting out of the war 
and keeping Stettin were lost. But still there was delay, for 
Frederick William still held by his word given to the tsar not 
to conclude peace without him.” Besides, he: was unable, through 
illness, to attend to business for some days. However, after 
a seven-hours’ discussion on 12 August the treaties and separate 
articles were settled with the ministers, and two days later, 
with certain modifications, they were signed, and ratified by 


the king, excepting the separate article concerning the king of 
Poland."! 


7 ¢Leur plus grande difficulté parut étre le parole de Roy de Prusse tant de fois 
donnée au Czar, et renouvellée méme en dernier lieu, de ne pas conclure 
luy ’ (Whitworth, 8 August). 

7! Droysen (pp. 273-4) gives the following account: The king refused to sign 
the Polish article unless an undertaking were given that George would treat with 
the tsar. ‘Ich bleibe bei meiner Resolution so fest wie Stahl and Eisen,’ he wrote. 
Whitworth threatened that everything should be broken off and all engagements 
cancelled, said that in the treaty with Sweden the cession of Stettin was stipulated, 
and gave in a written declaration that as soon as the treaty was signed his master 
would enter into negotiation with the tsar. Then the king signed all but the article 
named, throwing the responsibility on his ministers: ‘Ich bin krank und ich thue es 
ausser Verantwortung ; verliere.ich den Zaaren und komme unter Englands Joch 
und des Kaisers Joch, so werde ich die Herren Minister in grosse Verantwortung 
ziehen.’ This reached the ministers just after they had signed.: They wrote to the 
king in consternation that they had done nothing without his orders, and that the 
documents had been handed over; if the king would not have the Hanoverian 
alliance, for God’s sake let him disavow it: ‘they would gladly take the blame. But 


sa Paix sans 


no reply came. If Whitworth really made the above statement about Stettin, 
it was untrue; nothing about this cession was said in the Hanoverian conventicn 
with Sweden: it was reserved for the later British convention. 
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But the Swedish convention with Hanover said nothing about 
a cession of Stettin; Carteret had been specially warned not to 
concern himself with Prussian interests, and the Swedes had no 
thought of it.. In order that it might appear that the cession had 
been agreed upon with Prussia before the Swedish convention waa 
received, Whitworth asked that the treaties might be antedated 
4 August, on the plea that they would have been signed then, had 
not the king been ill. This was extremely repugnant to the 
Prussian ministers, for it was just at that time, he says, that they 
were giving the Russians the strongest promises not to conclude 
peace without them. But considerations of expediency prevailed.” 
it was only asked that secrecy should be maintained for a time, 
in order that the engagements with the tsar should not be too 
suddenly repudiated. Another piece of cleverness, or of chicanery, 
on Whitworth’s part was exercised in connexion with the Prus- 
sian arrears. Although he had been instructed to employ the 
prospect of their liquidation to further his other work, he pointed 
out that to pay them now would give the appearance of the treaties 
having been bought, and so postponed this difficult matter. 

The British treaty “* provided that the two kings should work 
in concert to secure their respective interests in the treaties to be 
made with Sweden, and that they would not make peace unless 
commerce in the Baltic were restored to the same footing as before 
the rupture, whoever might hold the ports. The king of Prussia 
guaranteed the protestant succession, and promised to send to 
Great Britain, if required, an auxiliary force of 6,000 infantry or 
their value in money, as desired, conditions being specified as to 
their transport, maintenance, and pay. The king of England 
engaged to guarantee the Prusso-Hanoverian treaty of even date, 
and to furnish to the help of Prussia, over and above his engage- 
ments under that treaty, 6,000 infantry, paid by himself, or their 
value in money at the rate of 10,000 Dutch florins for 1,000 men 
per month, or men-of-war up to 320 guns. A separate and secret 
article provided against the case of the king of Prussia, in conse- 
quence of the present treaties, being attacked in Prussia or in 
Pomerania. If that happened, the king of England would send 
him such succour, beyond that already specified, as should be 
sufficient to maintain him and repair his wrongs. And the king 
of Prussia undertook in return to maintain the present treaties 
against any who should attack the king of England to their 


72 «La plus grande utilité l’a emporté, et Monsr. de Ilgen travaille déja dignement 
4 trouver des prétextes pour colorer cette conduite, de sorte, My Lord, qu’il n’est pas 
4 doubter que nous n’ayons le but proposé pour cette négotiation sans trop paroitre 
l’avoir affecté’ (Whitworth, 14 August). 


* Original, with ratification by the king of Prussia, 15 September, Record Office, 
Treaties 410, copies, Treaty Papers 59. 
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prejudice, and to aid him in Great Britain or Germany in like 
manner. 

The Hanoverian treaty * confirmed that of 1715. in regard to 
the provinces gained from Sweden and mutual succour.. It specially 
guaranteed possession of those provinces, stipulating joint measures 
at the peace to obtain their cession. The king of Prussia undertook 
to satisfy the fifth article of 1715, and to hand over the documents 
of cession and send the necessary orders in regard to the three 
villages at the latest at the time of ratification of the present 
treaty. Not till this was done should the guarantees before- 
mentioned take effect. ‘The two kings engaged to influence the 
queen of Sweden towards peace, to send plenipotentiaries to the 
congress of Brunswick to treat of it, and to do all they could to 
conclude preliminaries, the cessions named to be essential. They 
would. make every effort in common to obtain the emperor's 
consent, and, to facilitate this, the king of Prussia declared that 
he had never taken with the tsar engagements contrary or preju- 
dicial to the interests of the emperor or the empire, and never 
would. To re-establish a general peace in the north, so very neces- 
sary, the two kings agreed to concert measures with all their allies, 
and even with neutral powers who could be of help, and to leave 
nothing undone to attain so salutary an end. There were three 
separate and secret articles. The second was that of the British 
treaty, the first the Polish. The king of Prussia promised not to 
trouble the king of Poland in the peaceable possession of his crown 
and of his estates in Germany, nor to do anything against the 
rights of the republic, the king of Poland to undertake to refrain 
from any attempt against the other’s incontestable right to the 
sovereignty of Prussia proper. When the king of Poland had 
given a satisfactory explanation of his Fraustadt letter, which 
impugned that sovereignty, then the king of Prussia would enter 
into negotiations with him to re-establish perfect intelligence. The 
king of England undertook to do all he could with the king and 
republic of Poland to obtain their recognition of the Prussian 
kingship, as it was recognised bythe emperor and other crowns. 
The third separate and secret article arranged that the two kings 
would agree upon a sum of money to be paid to Sweden to 
facilitate a peace. 

Ranke *® allows that the British treaty was undeniably advan- 
tageous to Prussia. The newly-won provinces were guaranteed 
by England, while the protestant succession was a Prussian 
interest. He notes’the saying of Stanhope that the treaty would 
be popular in England, for the fine fleet of Great Britain and the 


™* Copies, translation, and drafts; Record Office, Treaty Papers 59. 
*> Preussische Geschichte, v. 28. 
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fine army of Prussia could work together. Sunderland, congratu- 
lating on the conclusion of the treaties, wrote to Stanhope: ‘The 
king is really now master of affairs in the north, and you will 
most justly have the honour of being the projector and finisher of 
the peace both in north and south.’ 

But all was not yet in accord. The Hanoverians were reluctant 
to destroy their fortifications on the Elbe; to do so would cos‘ 
more, they said, than their construction. Also, they wanted to 
evade the sixth article of their treaty, which stipulated that neither 
party should conclude peace with Sweden unless the cessions were 
made. Orders were sent to Heusch on 21 August to declare that 
this article could not be executed selon le pied de la lettre. 
Whitworth, to whom, in consequence of Heusch’s illness,’ it fell 
to conduct his business, protested to Stanhope in strong terms. 
These and other matters drew from Frederick William further 
ebullitions of wrath. Rather than yield about the fortifications 
he would make war on Hanover, he said; to see a few hundred 
Hanoverian villages in flames would make him well again. The 
treaty would kill him; it was that that had made him ill.” 
Whitworth urged strongly that all possible complaisance, even in 
small matters, should be shown him.” 

After the treaties were signed, Whitworth obeyed his instruc- 
tions to offer King George's mediation to the Russian ministers. 
He sought out Tolstoy, who replied to his overtures in general 
terms, alleging the change of circumstances since previous pro- 
posals of the kind had been made and his want of suitable 
instructions. Whitworth was equally guarded, adroitly parrying 
the searching questions put to him. But the offer, he says, gave 
much satisfaction to the Prussians ;** and, indeed; it tended to 
counteract their suspicions of George’s good faith. 

A clause requiring the cession of Stettin was sent to Carteret 
for insertion in the British preliminary convention with Sweden, 
on which he was now at work. He was authorised to name as the 


76 14 August o.s., Mahon II. App. ii. 84. And in similar language Craggs to 
Whitworth, congratulating him, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 53. 

7 He died of the prevailing epidemic of dysentery on 2 September. 

*® Droysen, pp. 276-7. Really, he also was a victim to dysentery, which had 
invaded the palace. 

17 August. He says, ‘Le Czar ne l’a pas gagné par des avantages solides, mais 
par des caresses et petites complaisances, et on voit combien de peine il cofite de le 
retirer de ¢es liaisons.’ In a private letter he wrote: ‘ This Prince is violent in his 
temper and sower’d by long Picques, and will be apt to relapse and repine at every 
little turn, if he is not used with some gentleness, till he be confirm’d in the good way 
and return’d to the former confidence-he had in his Majesty. He is still suspicious that 
our friendship is not sincere,’ &c. . The king might do well ‘ to write a short letter in 
his own hand with a few oblidging fatherly expressions,’ as though to a ‘returning 
prodigal.’ 

* 17 August. 
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price to be paid by Prussia two million crowns, twice as much as 
George had agreed to pay for Bremen and Verden. Stanhope 
wrote to Whitworth that, if the Swedes were so unwise as to refuse 
the cession, and the king in consequence failed to obtain finally that 
of Bremen and Verden, he looked to the friendship of the king of 
Prussia to compensate him. So long as they remained closely 
united, no one would be bold enough to attempt to deprive them.** 
The sum named was vastly in excess of what was contemplated at 
Berlin, but it had to be paid in the end, and 110,000 crowns for 
‘presents’ besides. Later Stanhope wrote :*? Vous powrez compter 
Pp pe p Pp 
que la Suede n’aura de nous ni un vaisseau ni un sol sans qu'elle 
Jjasse au Roy de Prusse les cessions qui luy sont promises par notre 
traitté. Acceptance of the terms prescribed was obtained by Car- 
teret, when at length the British squadron had sailed to the Swedes’ 
relief. The preliminary convention with Great Britain was signed 
at Stockholm on 18 August, 0.s. Stanhope wrote to Berlin that 
the action taken must be approved there, as the king had done 
everything possible for Prussia at the risk of spoiling his own 
business. Whitworth must obtain formal consent to the con- 
vention, as signed, and acceptance of the French guarantee of the 
Prussian treaties, in which it was hoped that Rottembourg would 
consent to name the provinces ceded, as desired. But that part 
of Carteret’s despatches, which did not concern Prussia, must not 
be communicated, nor the convention published until mention of 
French and imperial mediation had been inserted in it. The sums 
of money required from Prussia had been greatly diminished by 
the free expenditure of Carteret and Bassewitz,** which need not 
have been incurred for the king’s business only. 

In answer to this Whitworth was able to signify the king of 
Prussia’s consent to pay,** and that the Stettin article was signed.* 
So the Danes, he said, were too late,** and the Russians defeated. 
La grande affaire étoit d’avoir Varticle de la Suéde approuvé. Knyp- 
hausen had revealed the conclusion of the treaties to Tolstoy and 

*' 19 August. * 31 August. 

*3 In bribery of the Swedish senators. 

** He inclosed letters of exchange for the 110,000 crowns with his despatch of 
17 September. At the Record Office (Hamburg 99) is a holograph note from Carteret, 
‘dated Stockholm, 24 September o.s., to Michael David, the king’s agent at Hamburg, 
desiring him to pay to James Cooke (the court of Sweden’s banker) ‘ on this my first 
bill of exchange . . . 1096334 dollars Liineburg currency in new drittels.’ 

*> « As a more authentick demonstration’ of his gratitude, says Stanhope, the king 
of Prussia signed this article with his own hand, ‘which I have now by me ’ (to 
Norris, 22 September, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28146). The autograph is preserved 
among the papers at the Record Office. 

** General Meyer arrived from Copenhagen with proposals on 14 September. 
Whitworth reported him put very much out of countenance, when he was told plainly 


that the king had made his agreement with Sweden, that the king of Denmark had 


better do the same, and that if he got out of the war, keeping Sleswick, he would be 
lucky. . 
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Golovkin, and was pleased at the commission, as their haughty 
bearing had mortified him. It was hoped that Tolstoy would go, 
as he had threatened to do. In fact the whole court declared their 
only apprehension to be that Admiral Norris would be too late to 
catch the Russian fleet.*’ 

Ratifications of the Hanoverian treaty with Prussia and of the 
convention about the three villages had reached Berlin on 20 and 
21 August. But the Prussians desired to postpone exchange till 
those of the British treaty arrived from England. There was 
delay also about the French guarantee, though Rottembourg had 
received full powers to sign it. Whitworth had written that the 
Prussians did not seem keen in the matter, and that both they and 
Rottembourg desired it to be kept secret, which would hardly be 
possible for long.** But he would press the matter on, he wrote 
on 2 September, whether with the ministers or without them. Stan- 
hope expressed surprise that difficulties should be raised, and hoped 
that when Rottembourg returned to Berlin nothing further would 
be heard about them. In any case Whitworth must sign with him 
the guarantee for Bremen and Verden ; this was too important for 
the king to run the risk of losing it by delay.*° 

The French guarantee was duly signed by Rottembourg on his 
return, but post-dated 23 September,’ and not delivered till the 
30th, when the ratifications of the treaties, after the return of the 
acts of cession in respect of the three villages from Hanover approved, 
were at last exchanged.” In its final form of all it guaranteed 
the duchy of Bremen and principality of Verden to Hanover, and 
Stettin and the district between the Oder and Peene with the isles 
of Usedom and Wollin to Prussia, according to the stipulations of 
the treaties, so far as they contained nothing contrary to those of 
Utrecht and Amsterdam. If either monarch were troubled in the 
said dominions, the king of France undertook to interpose his good 
offices, and to furnish the same succour that they had promised 
each other reciprocally under the treaties.* 

The whole honour, said Whitworth (17 September), of ‘ laying 
the plan’ and carrying it through was due to Stanhope. The 
vacillation and distress of mind of the king of Prussia had been 
terrible, but Knyphausen was ‘an admirable doctor for a queasy 
conscience.’ Now he was thoroughly pleased, ‘ and the good Queen 


57 14 to 17 September. 

8 17 and 19 August. * 31 August. 

*° Whitworth, 17 September. 

*! The Polish article was included (Whitworth, 30 September). 

*2 Copy in the form dated 23 September, Record Office, Treaty Papers 27. The 
treaty of Amsterdam was substituted afterwards for the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances, in which, it was objected, Prussia had no part (Whitworth to Craggs, 
30 September). 
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in the fulness of her joy.’ Knyphausen was greatly to be com- 
mended.** 

The last delays were attributed by Whitworth to a secret 
negotiation between the Prussian and Russian ministers concern- 
ing Poland, which came to light by a curious accident. He desired 
from Stanhope absolute secrecy about it, lest Rottembourg, his 
informant, should be compromised and so be no longer useful. 
Iigen had sent to Berlin from his country seat two packets : the one 
for Golovkin, the other for Rottembourg. His servant delivered them 
by mistake at the wrong addresses. Rottembourg, in bed and half 
asleep, opening his, found it to contain the draft of a treaty with 
Russia. He closed the packet again and sent it toGolovkin. Ilgen, 
on hearing of the accident, came in haste to Berlin and endeavoured 
to pledge Rottembourg to secrecy. The count replied that the only 
way was for Ilgen to confide in him entirely and show him the 
draft; if it contained anything against the king of England, he 
must, by his instructions, inform Whitworth. Ilgen then explained 
to him the whole, saying that the sole intention was to pacify the 
king against the insinuations of the prince of Anhalt and others : 
namely, that the new treaties were only intended to deceive and 
that he would be ruined if he separated himself from the tsar. 
The proposed treaty, he said, really signified nothing. He showed 
Rottembourg the draft, marked all over in the king’s hand, and 
also copies of the four treaties between Russia and Prussia at pre- 
sent existing, three no longer of force, one unratified.** The new one 
consisted of eleven articles, all concerned with Poland, and designed 
in Whitworth’s view to nullify the treaty of Vienna of January.” 

Whitworth, having gained (in the usual manner) a principal 
subordinate of Tolstoy, learnt that the treaty was being put into 
Russian, but that Tolstoy thought it unnecessary and only a shadow. 
The affair, he said, had come to light on the same day that the 
news of the Suedo-British treaty arrived ; hence, probably, the con- 


8 «He has very great credit here, has been particularly usefull in this negotiation, 
and thé I am far from answering for his principles, yet he is now entirely on our side, 
and a little openness will fix him more. You will find him very free against the Mus- 
covites,’ &c. He desired Carteret’s assistance in obtaining for his court any papers 
which might give evidence of bad. faith on the tsar’s part. 

** Namely, that of 1714, superseded ; the Havelberg convention of November 1716, 
only a protocol, and not binding; one respecting Courland, void by: the Prussian 
marriage not having taken place; and one signed by Mardefeldt, which the king of 
Prussia would not ratify on account of a secret article pledging him to place a large 
force on the frontier of Pomerania in case the emperor. augmented his forces in 
Silesia and Bohemia. Distinctions scholastiques, Whitworth calls these explanations. 

®> Among other articles, the republic of Poland was to be prevented from acceding 
to that treaty, and 100,000 crowns were to be sent thither to hinder the assembly of a 
Diet or break it up, if assembled (extract enclosed by Whitworth). Droysen (pp. 279- 
80) gives the substance of the treaty, with the king of Prussia’s diatribe against the 
king of Poland. He was suspicious, he remarks, of King George’s support of the 
latter. 
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fusion exhibited and the reluctance in regard to the two million 
crowns and the rest. He had seen the king, and Knyphausen had 
undertaken to get the Polish article of the Hanoverian treaty 
signed. This was written on 17 September ; two days later Whit- 
worth saw letters from the king full of gratitude for his father-in- 
law’s good offices, and one to Stanhope expressing strong approval, 
and inviting him to Berlin. And the business of the treaties 
was shortly completed, as above said. 

On 14 October Whitworth had the satisfaction of notifying the 
recall of Tolstoy. There is much in his despatches of this time 
about the latter’s negotiations at Berlin and those of Schlippenbach 
at St. Petersburg. Neither was successful: the sympathy between 
the two powers was gradually replaced by distrust. On 2 Novem- 
ber Whitworth wrote that Ilgen had returned to Tolstoy the draft 
treaty respecting Poland with alterations which deprived it of force 
and danger. 

Once made, the alliance with Prussia was genuine. Her peace 
with Sweden was effected in due course on the lines laid down. 
Frederick William was separated from Peter the Great, and though 
he would not take up arms against him, as George desired, he 
employed threats, if the mediation offered were not accepted. A 
natural consequence of the treaties, which the Hanoverian minis- 


ters had always foreseen and emphasised, was an important 
addition to the various causes of complaint which in the year 1719 
were alienating the old allies, Great Britain and Austria. But this 
does not concern our immediate subject; we have now to see by 
what means Hanover and Great Britain procured their treaties 
with Sweden. 


J. F. CHANCE. 


(To be continued.) 


* The original with Whitworth’s of 19 September. 





Notes and Documents 


The Origin of Belvoir Castle. 


Ir is alleged that there is no mention of Belvoir Castle in Domes- 
day, although a Belvoir priory document proves that it must have 
been in existence at the time of the survey. So far as direct men- 
tion is concerned, this, no doubt, is true; but its existence is 
clearly implied by the details of a Bottesford entry. Bottesford, 
which lies some four miles N.N.W. of the castle, was closely asso- 
ciated with its lords, and its church contains monuments of theiz 
heirs, the earls of Rutland. In Domesday it forms the subject of 
two separate entries in the account of Robert de ‘ Todeni’s’ 
Leicestershire lands, owing to the practice of its compilers in that 
county, which made them deal first with the manors in demesne 
and then with those on which tenants had been enfeoffed. Ac- 
cordingly, at the end of Robert’s demesne manors we find Bottes- 
ford, a nine-carucate manor, with two dependencies, Redmile and 
Knipton, entered immediately after. Now Redmile and Knipton 
‘grip’ Belvoir, adjoining it on the N.W. and S. respectively. 
Turning to the end of Robert’s subenfeoffed lands, we find the 
other entry relating to Bottesford, where a pre-Conquest holding of 
twelve carucates has been broken up and divided into ‘small hold- 
ings’ (as I have termed them for convenience) between no fewer 
than ten foreigners (francigenae), of whom the names of six are 
given. I may have been the first to call attention to the meaning 
of such entries as this; they are found in connexion with a caput 
honoris, the castle of a great baron. A good example is found at 
Montacute Castle (Somerset), where the count of Mortain had 
allotted to four of his great tenants holdings of 14, 1, 1, 1 hides. 
In Herefordshire, round about the castle mound of Ewias Harold, 
we find nine of its lord’s foreign milites holding agricultural land ; 
there are also examples in Sussex. On the manor of Hooe, which 
heads the holdings of the count of Eu, we have nine of his milites 
enfeoffed with holdings so small that they barely exceed five hides 
in all, half a hide being the normal figure; and in the manor of 
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Washington, where William de Braose fixed his castle of Bram- 
ber, we have holdings of half, three-quarters, and one hide. It 
was, of course, natural enough that a Norman lord should provide 
not only quarters but a ‘small holding’ in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his castle for his chief household officers, among 
whom were two or three leading tenants. 

Of the ten ‘small holders’ in Bottesford ‘ Odard,' the first, was 
Odard de Hotot, founder of a family which figures prominently in 
the Belvoir cartulary,’ and ‘Baldric,’ the second, was probably 
Baldric dapifer? and identical with Baldric who held manors of 
Robert in other counties. That Belvoir was then included in 
Bottesford and its dependencies, and that Robert was already there 
seated, with these foreign retainers about him, I hold to be certain. 

The question of its pre-Conquest tenure is one of considerable 
importance in connexion with that controversy on castle mounds 
which has been proceeding for some years in this Review and else- 
where ; for the keep of the lords of Belvoir stood on a mighty 
mound, and one seeks to. know if it formed, before as after the 
Conquest, the head of a great honour. 

In Leicestershire Domesday has ways of its own, and we must 
traverse its mazes warily. Robert de Todeni’s demesne lands begin 
with Horninghold, Blaston, and Medbourne, adjoining one another 
in the south-east, on the Northamptonshire border, and then 
jump to Harby, Barkstone, and Bottesford, close to one another 
in the extreme north-east of the county. Appended is the puzzling 
note, ‘Has terras tenuerunt IIII taini Osulf, Osmund, Roulf, et 
Leuric, et quo voluerunt cum eis ire potuerunt.’ Such a phrase is 
usually understood to point to joint holding; but here, I think, its 
meaning is wholly different. -1 believe that the outlying position 
of the first three places is due to the fact that they were part of the 
great but scattered estates of Osulf, son of Frane, whom Robert had 
succeeded in Northamptonshire as elsewhere—at Stoke Albany, for 
instance, just to the south of Medbourne. With regard to the 
other places, which were in the neighbourhood of Belvoir, it is 
certain that Leofric (Leuricus) had held—et quo voluit. ire potuit— 
the twelve-carucate estate in ‘ Bottesford,’ and the entry. which 
immediately follows tells us that he had also been succeeded by 
Robert at Stathern (S.W. of Belvoir).* 

I think, therefore, we may: safely conclude that Leofric, the 
last named of the‘ four thegns,’ held the last named of the demesne 
manors, viz. nine carucates in Bottesford.‘ But further on, turning 


’ Manuscripts of the Duke of Rutland (Historical Manuscripts Commission), 
vol. iv. 2 Ibid. p. 110. 


* Domesday adds, ‘Soca et saca’ pertin’ ad Holesford’ (doubtless in error for 
‘ Botesford ’). 


* This would leave Harby and Barkstone as holdings fot Osmund and Roulf. 
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to Lincolnshire, we find that Woolsthorpe, in that county, which 
immediately adjoins Belvoir on the east, had also been held by 
Leofric, whose successor, the lord of Belvoir, held it in demesne. 
To sum up, we have found that Leofric held an important 
manor at Bottesford, with dependencies at Redmile, Stathern, and 
Knipton, his Woolsthorpe estate completing the chain round the 
site of Belvoir. This was a fairly compact holding, but of no 
great importance as things went then, nor do we find Robert suc- 
ceeding him in other manors. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the important stronghold, raised in a position of military strength 
and bearing a Norman name, was the work of that powerful Nor- 
man Baron Robert de ‘ Todeni,’ and not of those English lords of 
Bottesford whose estate formed but a small factor of his own far- 
flung fief. J. H. Rounp. 


William of Newburgh. 


Some light is thrown on the personal history of William of 
Newburgh by the last words of a charter in the Cotton MS. 
Vitellius F. xv. fol. 74 :— 


hiis testibus, Bernardo priore de Nouo Burgo auunculo meo, Willelmo 
canonico eius patre meo, Roberto de Witefeld, Willelmo de Mesnilhermer 
auunculo meo. 


The deed is a notification by William, son of William, son of Elyas, 
that the church of Waterperry (Oxon.) being now vacant, he 
grants the possession of it to Oseney Abbey, in confirmation of 
the original grant made by his father and mother. The date must 
be 1189, in which year, as the ‘ Annals of Oseney’! inform us, the 
abbey obtained the possession of the church of ‘Peri.’ Although 
among the twelve or twenty canons at Newburgh there might be 
more than one with the name of William yet the facts we know 
about the historian and this William fitz-Ellis harmonise so well 
together that there is good reason for accepting the identity of 
these two persons. 

Our knowledge of William filius Elye is derived mainly from 
the Cotton manuscript already quoted. On folio 74 William son of 
Elyas voluntate d& precilbus Emme uxoris mee grants the church of 
Perye (i.e. Waterperry) to the abbey of Oseney. By the next 
deed 


Emma de Peri, filia Fulconis Luvel, postquam dominus meus 
Willelmus filius Helie, ad religionem transiens,a me ex toto discessit, 
cum liberam & plenam potestatem hereditatis mee haberem, & donationes 
inde faciende ad me solam pertinerent, ratam habui & concessi & presenti 


' Ann. Mon. iv. 43 (Rolls Series). 
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scripto confirmaui donationem quam Willelmus uir meus & ego, dum 
simul essemus, communi assensu fecimus ecclesie de Oseneia & canonicis 
ibidem deo seruientibus super ecclesia de Peri. 


It is witnessed by Robert de Witefeld, who is not called vicecomes, 
by William de Meisnilhermer, fratre meo, by William, filio meo, by 
Bernard, canon of Notley,’ and others. By the next deed she 
declares that the church having now become vacant by the death 
of Roger, the rector, she grants the possession of it to Oseney ; 
among the witnesses is magister Lisiardus, whom we know to have 
been a canon of York.* Then follows the deed of her son, wit- 
nessed, as we have seen, by his father and two uncles. There is 
also a grant by William filius Elye of half a hide of land in Water- 
perry, given with his son Henry,.who was to be admitted a canon 
of Oseney.‘ In the Cartulary of St. Frideswide we find that 
William son of Elyas, with the consent of Emma his wife, gave 
the church of Worminghall, Bucks, to the canons, and expressed 
a wish to be buried in their priory.» To the Augustinian nuns of 
Goring William and Emma, with the consent of their children, 
gave half a hide of land in Waterperry ;° while Emma gave to 
Godstow Abbey a virgate in Oakley, Bucks, before 1198, but 
evidently after her husband had left her.’ 

From these deeds and from subsequent lawsuits,® of which we 
have record, it is certain that William fitz-Ellis obtained, with his 
wife, who was the daughter of Fulco de Brai and granddaughter of 
Lovell de Brai, alias Peri, the manors of Waterperry and Tidding- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, Oakley and Worminghall, in Bucks, and Corfton, 
in Wilts; and there is no reason for thinking that he was himself 
of Oxfordshire or Buckinghamshire family. We learn also that 
he had brothers—Bernard, prior of Newburgh, and William of 
Meisnilhermer ; for though the latter is described by Emma de 
Peri as her frater the word must mean ‘ brother-in-law.’ If she 
had had a brother his name would have been Lovell or Brai, and 
she herself would not have been an heiress. If it is objected that 
by this supposition we have two brothers bearing the same name 


* Nutley Abbey, near Thame, about six miles from Waterperry. 

* Guisborough Cartulary, ii. 56 (Surtees Soc.) 

* Cott. MS. Vitell. E. xv. fol. 74°, where the following note is added: ‘ Postquam 
uero predictus Willelmus filius Helye ad religionem transiit, predicta Emma uxor eius 
ad quam hereditas ipsa pertinebat, iudicio curie domini regis tertiam partem terre sue 
amisit. Qua amissione aftlicta, peciit a nobis aliquam relaxationem de predicta 
dimidia hida. Nos igitur . . . remisimus ei unam uirgatam.’ 

> Cartulary of St. Frideswide, ii. 151 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) By comparing charters 792 


and 865, and by the help of Jaffé, it appears that William had a brother Robert, who 
died in or before 1172. 


® Oxon Charters, D. i. (1) (Bodl. Lib.) 
" Godstow Cartulary, i. 82 (Early Engl. Text Soc.) 
* Rot. Cur. Regis, i. 22, 23, 26, 352, 362 (Record Commission). 
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the answer is that this was not unknown in those days; for 
instance, William de Chesney, of Norfolk (circa 1170), mentions ® 
that one of his brothers was named William. We can also 
approximately fix the time when William fitz-Ellis entered religion 
and in what year he married Emma of Peri; for there is a grant 
by Henry d’Oilly to Oseney Abbey, printed by Dugdale,’® where 
among the witnesses we find ‘ William de Meisnilhermer,’ and in 
a similar confirmation by Henry d’Oilly’s younger brother,'* 
evidently of the same date, we find William de Meisnilhermer 
and also ‘ Willelmus filius Willelmi filii Elye.’ The presence of 
Robert de Witefeld, vicecomes, among the witnesses proves that 
the date is before Michaelmas 1185. By that time, therefore, the 
father had retired from the world, and William de Meisnilhermer 
probably attested as the guardian of his nephew. Three years 
later the nephew must have been of age, as we find him appearing 
for his mother in legal proceedings in October 1187.'* This 
would suggest that his father’s marriage took place between 1160 
and 1165. Further, that William fitz-Ellis was of Yorkshire 
family is indicated by the name of a canon of York among the 
witnesses, and especially by the name Meisnilhermer. There are 
three deeds which connect this name with Newburgh, in Yorkshire. 
About 1160-70 William de Meisnilhermer made a grant of land 
near Newburgh to that priory; he also was a witness to a similar 
grant by Philip de Mont Pinam;’?* and the name is found in a 
charter by Roger de Moubray, at whose request the priory of 
Newburgh was founded.'* 

But if there is reason for connecting William fitz-Ellis with 
Yorkshire there is, on the other hand, some indication that the 
historian had special knowledge about Oxfordshire. In one place 
he speaks of a lay brother of the Abbey of Thame (conversus de 
Thama), who had the gift of prophecy, and after the death of 
Robert de Chesney (December 1166) prophesied that there would 
never be another bishop of Lincoln. We are told that the people 
of the neighbourhood at first had faith in the prophecy ; then, on 
the election of Geoffrey in 1173, made light of it; but began to 
dwell on it once more, especially when he resigned in January 1182. 
The story reads as if the writer had been in the neighbourhood 
until 1182, and he speaks of Thame just as one would who resided 
at Waterperry, only five miles away ; he forgets to add abbathia de, 
assuming that every one would know that Thame was an abbey as 


® Cartulary of St. John’s, Colchester, i. 180 (printed by the Roxburghe Society). 
1© Monasticon, vi. 252. 


" Cott. MS. Vitell. E. xv. fol. 8”. 12 Ibid. fol. 74. 

13 Hist. MSS. Comm.: Report on MSS. in Various Collections, ii. 4 and 10. 
" Hist. MSS. Comm.: Report on MSS. of the Duke of Portland, ii. 4. 

18 Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, i. 154 (Rolls Series). 
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well as a town, so that he has deceived his latest editor, who 
thought that ‘a converted Jew of Thame’ was meant.'* The 
passage not only suggests that William was near Thame after 
January 1182, but also that he had gone away before June 1183, 
when Walter of Coutances was consecrated bishop, and the 
prophet must have lost his reputation. But this is very near the 
date when, as we have seen, William son of Elyas must have 
entered the priory of Newburgh. 

In two other points the proposed identification is corroborated. 
We know that William of Newburgh was intimate with abbots 
and dignitaries of the church; and if William son of Elyas was 
the brother of Bernard the prior he would be in that position ; 
for Bernard was a man of such eminence that he was recommended 
to Henry II for the post of archbishop of York in September 
1186.7 Also the historian tells us that he had seen Godric, the 
hermit of Finchale ; '* and among the deeds of Finchale Priory is 
a grant of 1188-96 witnessed by William de ‘ Maniheremere,’ no 
doubt brother of the chronicler. 

If we combine the evidence of charters and of his own history °° 
the following is the life of William of Newburgh: He was born, 
probably at Bridlington, in 1135 or 1136, his father being named 
Elyas, or Elyas de Meisnilhermer. He received part of his educa- 
tion at the Augustinian priory of Newburgh, founded in 1145. 
When he was between twenty-five and thirty he married an heiress, 
Emma de Peri, who brought to him more than four knights’ fees, 
and their descendants, known as the family of Fitz-Ellis, continued 
at Waterperry for more than a century. In 1182 or 1183 he left 
his wife and entered Newburgh, where his brother was prior, and 
there fifteen years later he wrote his chronicle. 

From contemporary history we ean parallel his action in leaving 
his wife, even before his children were of age. In 1179 Gilbert de 
Monte, lord of Whitfield, in Northamptonshire, entered the monas- 
tery of Eynsham, leaving an heir only seven years old ; 7° and about 

'® Chronicles of Stephen, Henry IT, and Richard I, ii. 816. Wykes (Ann. Monast. 
iv. 33) puts it clearly: ‘fratre converso de Thame ordinis Cisterciensis.’ It may be 
mentioned that this historian should be called Wyke, not Wykes ; his seal, preserved 
at Christ Church, Oxford, represents the Virgin, with the following legend: ‘ roma 
DE WICA REGE SVMMI REGIS Amica.’ In 1270 Oseney granted to Thomas de Wyke, 
‘clericus ecclesie de Castro Sancti Edmundi,’ one mark a year, to be received at Oseney 
(Cott. MS. Vitell. E. xv. f. 255). In 1269 Thomas de Wyke, ‘ rector ecclesie de Castre 
(sic) Sancti Edmundi,’ gave six cottages in Oxford to Oseney, and next year his large 
house as well (Oxon. Fines, file 9, no. 40), but he was to reside in it for life. In 1279 


(Hundred Rolls, ii.796) Thomas de la Wyke was occupying his tenementum magnum. 


It was subsequently called Elm Hall, and was opposite the north wall of the city, close 
to the castle ditch. , 


" Benedict, i. 352. 
* Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard T, i. 150. 


* See preface to Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, i. xviii-xxv. 
* Rotulus de Dominabus, p. 15. 
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1180 the father of Edmund le Rich of Abingdon, leaving wife and 
infants, entered the same monastery. We can also parallel his 
action in taking to a secular life after an education in a religious. 
house. In the Cartulary of Oseney *! we have two agreements of 
the year 1187, by which Alured, chaplain of Norton, commits his 
two sons to the abbot of Oseney. The one was to’ receive food, 
clothing, and instruction, and when he was twenty-four years old 
was to decide whether he would become a canon or take to a 
secular life; the other was to have food and guardianship (custodia) 
for fourteen years, at the end of which period the monastery was 
to pay him 5/. when he went out into the world. 

How William son of Elyas obtained the hand of such an heiress 
as Emma de Peri, who his father Elyas was, and where the family 
of Meisnilhermer resided remain to be discovered. William de 
Meisnilhermer is a witness to an early grant preserved at 
Durham,” and the name occurs in two deeds in the Guisborough 
Cartulary.* The T'esta** gives William de Meneherm as a holder 
of land in Northumberland. H. E. Sauter. 


An Unnoticed Charter of Henry III, 1217. 


In the manuscript known as the ‘ Liber Niger’ of Christ Church, 
Dublin, ff. 162-81, there is a series of copies of statutes and 
kindred documents, ten in number, beginning with Magna Carta 
and ending with a Norman-French version of the ‘ Statutum de 
viris religiosis ’ of 1279. The manuscript was known to the Record 
commissioners, and they made some use of it in the first volume 
of the Statutes of the Realm, particularly in restoring the text of 
the Forest Charter of 1217.' But they do not appear to have 
observed that the second document of the series, following the 
Great Charter of John and preceding the Forest Charter of 1217, 
is a reissue of the Great Charter by Henry III; and, so far as I 
know, this document has not attracted the attention of any writer 
on the English charters of liberties. It is the purpose of the 
present article to give a short account of it. 

In the ‘ Liber Niger’ it is without title ; but it is at once seen to 
be at least akin to the Second Charter of King Henry, printed in 
the Statutes of the Realn—Charters, p.17. The preamble (f. 165) 
runs as follows:— 


*t Cott. MS. Vitell. E. xv. fol. 183. 

22 Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis, p. 134 (Surtees Soc.) 

23 Vol. ii. pp. 329, 335 (Surtees Soc.) 4. Testa, p. 386. 

' See the list of charters. In printing the ‘ Dictum de Kenilworth’ (p. 12), the 
‘Statute of Westminster the First’ (p. 26), and the ‘ Statutes of Jewry’ (p. 221) the 
editors recorded some various readings from the ‘ Liber Niger.’ 
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Henricus Dei gratia rex Anglie, dominus Hybernie, dux Normanie et 
Acquitanie, comes Andegauie archiepiscopis episcopis abbatibus prioribus 
comitibus baronibus iusticiariis forestariis vicecomitibus prepositis ministris 
et omnibus balliuis et fidelibus suis presentem cartam inspecturis salutem. 
Sciatis quod intuitu Dei et pro salute anime nostre et animarum anteces- 
sorum et successorum nostrorum ad exaltacionem sancte ecclesie et emen- 
dacionem regni nostri spontanea et bona voluntate nostra concessimus et 

_hac presenti carta nostra confirmauimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris in 
perpetuum de consilio venerabilis patris nostri Gwalonis tituli sancti 
Martini presbiteri cardinalis et apostolice sedis legati domini Walteri 
Eboracensis archiepiscopi et aliorum episcoporum Anglie et Willelmi 
Marescalli comitis Penbrokie rectoris nostri et regni nostri et aliorum 
fidelium comitum et baronum nostrorum Anglie has libertates subscriptas? 
in regno nostro Anglie tenendas in perpetuum. 


Then follows the substance of the instrument, which need not 
be reproduced. It closely resembles the text of the Second Charter 
as printed. Variants are indeed pretty numerous, but most of 
them are of no account, consisting of transpositions of words, 
trifling omissions and insertions, and the like. The following 
however are of sufficient importance to deserve notice here: in 
art. 22 the words et puweris, omitted in the printed text, are 
found, as in Magna Carta and the Charter of 1225; art. 45 follows 
art. 46; and art. 47—consisting of two clauses, of which the first 
enjoins the destruction of adulterine castles, and the second states 
that the instrument is sealed with-the seals of the legate and 
William Marshall—is wholly omitted. The charter concludes 
thus (f. 166") :— 

Pro hac autem concessione et donatione libertatum istarum et aliarum 
contentarum in carta nostra de libertatibus foreste archiepiscopi episcopi 
abbates priores comites barones milites et libere tenentes et omnes de 
regno nostro dederunt nobis quintam decimam partem omnium bonorum 
suorum mobilium. Testibus prenominatis et multis aliis, Datum per 
manum venerabilis patris domini R. Dunholmensis episcopi cancellarii 
nostri apud sanctum Paulum Londoniis vi? die Novembris anno regni 
nostri secundo. 


The material differences between this instrument and the 
Second Charter of Henry III are not numerous, but they are of 
sufficient moment to preclude the belief that the two were issued 
on the same day. But it seems to be agreed that the Second 
Charter was ‘put forth either on the occasion of the council at 
Merton on 23 September’ 1217, as Blackstone supposed, ‘or 
six weeks later at London, when the Charter of the Forest was 
granted,’ i.e. on 6 November, as Mr. McKechnie maintains.* Since 
our charter actually bears the date 6 November 1217 the suggestion 

2 Here the word tenendas is inserted, above the line. 


* Stubbs, Select Charters, 1895, p. 344; W. 8S. McKechnie, Magna Carta, 1905, 
p. 171. 
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is obvious that the Second Charter is an earlier document which was 
drawn up about Michaelmas. And this suggestion is confirmed 
by other considerations. In the first place, in the concluding 
article of our charter there is a definite reference to the Charter of 
the Forest. This might be expected if the latter was supplementary 
to the former and issued on the same day, the two together being 
equivalent to a republication of Magna Carta. The two charters 
of 1225, for example, refer each to the other. But any such 
allusion was impossible in a document set forth before 6 November 
1217, the day on which the first Forest Charter was issued. And, 
in fact, in the Second Charter, as printed, no such allusion is found. 
And, again, it is worthy of remark that in several features the 
‘Liber Niger’ Charter and the Forest Charter are in agreement, 
while the printed Second Charter differs from both. Such are 
the insertion of the words iusticiariis, forestariis in the preamble, 
and of militibus in art. 46; and such is the position of the 
saving clause (art. 46), before (as in both the charters of 1225) 
instead of after Omnes autem (art. 45). The ‘ Liber Niger’ agrees 
exactly with the Forest Charter in the test clause; in the charters 
of 1225 it of necessity assumes a different form; in the Second 
Charter it does not appear at all. The Second Charter likewise 
has no dating clause; the ‘ Liber Niger’ and the Forest Charter 
have such a clause and coincide with each other as to its form; 
the charters of 1225 differ from them by omitting the words 
per manum (-us), &c. 

A word must be said about three striking peculiarities of our 
charter as compared with what we may now call the earlier 
charter of the same year. The first of these is the appearance of 
tie words spontanea et bona voluntate nostra in the preamble. 
Hitherto it has been supposed that this phrase was first used in 
1225, and there has been some discussion as to the purpose with 
which it was then substituted for the earlier de consilio. We now 
find it in 1217, and then not displacing de consilio, but standing 
beside it in the same instrument. Secondly, our charter has the 
clause, Pro hac autem concessione. It appears, therefore, that the 
charters of 1225 were not the first reissue of the Great Charter of 
Liberties purchased by a money grant. And, lastly, the injunc- 
tion that the adulterine castles were to be abolished has dis- 
appeared. What is the significance of this fact? The true 
answer to the question may perhaps be suggested by the presence’ 
in the charter of the grant to which reference has just been made. 
It is not to be wondered at that the king’s advisers should have 
demanded such a grant, though they had already raised money in 
other ways.‘ For the expenses of government were at the time 


‘ Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 30; G..J. Turner, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, N.S. xviii. (1904), 285. 
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very heavy. But it was natural that the grantors should insist on 
some concession in return. A reissue of the Charter was not 
sufficient, for that had taken place six weeks before, and no doubt 
the Forest Charter had been promised, or could be obtained without 
a grant. Is it possible that the withdrawal of the decree against 
adulterine castles was the price paid for the liberality of the nobles 
assembled at St. Paul’s in November 1217 ? 

But it must be admitted that in the way of this answer there 
lies a difficulty, which may even be regarded as an objection 
against the genuineness of the charter itself. For there can be no 
doubt that the charter which was sent to the sheriffs of the various 
counties of England in February 1218 did contain, as its final 
chapter, an instruction for the demolition of castles. The covering 
letter of the king directs special attention to it.’ If our charter is 
genuine the inference seems clear either that it was subsequently 
recalled or that the absence from it, in the ‘ Liber Niger’ copy, of 
art. 47 is due to clerical error. In the latter case it is hard to 
explain why the charter was issued at all, or how its issue could 
have given occasion to a grant of a fifteenth.® 

Are we, then, driven to the conclusion that our charter is, after 
all, a forgery? It is scarcely prudent for one who is not versed 
in such matters to attempt to discuss this question. In doing so 
obviously the first thing to be considered is whether, on the hypo- 
thesis that the document is not authentic, anything was to be 
gained by the fraud. But, leaving to others the task of suggesting 
motives for such a forgery, I content myself with mentioning, in 
conclusion, one or two facts which appear to me to tell against the 
supposition that we are dealing with a manufactured charter. 

There is, of course, no question about the body of the charter, 
except in regard to the omission of art. 47. It is practically 
identical with the undoubtedly genuine printed charter. The work 
of the supposed forger must have consisted merely in introducing 
changes into the preamble and concluding paragraphs from some 
other source. Now, the phrase spontanea et bona voluntate nostra 
certainly occurs in the charters of 1225. But if that was the 
source from which it strayed into our charter why did not the 
forger go a little further? Why did he not bring the charter into 
yet closer resemblance to his model by striking out de consilio? 
Again, certain features of our charter might conceivably have been 
taken by a forger from the Forest Charter of 1217. The test clause 
is couched in the same terms in both. But then we must ask, if 
our test clause were really borrowed by a forger from the Forest 


5 Rymer’s Foedera, i. 150. 
® Mr. R. L. Poole has been good enough to point out to me that no writs for the 


levy of the fifteenth appear on the rolls, a fact which makes for the supposition that 
the charter was wit drawn. 
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Charter, why did he not copy from it the following clause as well ? 
Instead of doing so he writes, Datum-per manum venerabilis patris 
R. Dunholmensis cpiscopi cancellarii nostri, thus introducing a 
new name into the charter. And it must be remembered that - 
Richard de Marisco, though he had been chancellor for some years, 
had been consecrated to the bishopric of Durham only four months 
before the supposed date of the charter.’ It is in favour of the 
genuineness of the document that he is correctly described. And, 
finally, if the ‘ Liber Niger’ Charter was concocted by a forger who 
had before him the Forest Charter of 1217, it is at least strange 
that he should have omitted the clause, Quia rero sigillum, in which 
the absence of the great seal was explained. H. J. Lawtor. 





Notes on Athens under the Franks. 


Wirnin the last three or four years a great deal of new material 
has been published on the subject of Frankish Athens. Professor 
Lampros' has not only translated into Greek the Geschichte der 
Stadt Athen im Mittelalter of Gregorovius, but has added some most 
valuable notes, and more than a whole volume of documents, some 
of which had never seen the light before, while others were known 
only in the summaries or extracts of Hopf, Gregorovius, or Signor 
Predelli. He has also issued a review, the Néos ‘EXAnvoprjpor, 
devoted to medieval Greek history, of which three volumes have 
appeared. The French have gone on printing the Regesta of the 
thirteenth-century popes, which contain occasional allusions to 
Greek affairs. Don Antonio Rubié y Lluch, the Catalan scholar, 
has issued a valuable pamphlet, Catalunya a Grecia,’ besides con- 
tributing a mass of documents from the archives at Palermo to 
the collection of Professor Limpros; and the essay on the 
‘Eastern Policy of Alfonso of Aragon,’ published by Signor Cerone 
in the Archivio Storico per le province Napoletane,* contains many 
hitherto unknown documents dealing with the last two decades of 
Greek history before the Turkish conquest. I propose in the 
present article to point out the most important additions to our 
knowledge of Athens under her western masters which have thus 
been obtained. Of the condition of the Parthenon—‘ Our Lady of 
Athens’—on the eve of the Frankish conquest we have some 
interesting evidence. We learn from an iambic poem of Michael 


? Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Angl. 1897, p. 55. 

1 ‘Joropia tijs MidAews, A@nvav cata ros ptcovs aidvas. (Ev ‘A@hvais, K, Mix, 
1904-6.) 

? Barcelona, L’Aveng, 1906. 

8 Vols. xxvii. 3-93, 380-456, 555-684, 77!-S52; xxviii. 154-212, 
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Akomindtos, the Greek metropolitan of Athens, that he ‘ beautified 
the church, presented new vessels and furniture for its use, increased 
the number of the clergy, and added to the estates’ of the great 
cathedral, as well as to the ‘flocks and herds’ which belonged to 
it. Every year a great festival attracted the Greeks from far and 
near to the shrine of the ‘ Virgin of Athens.’ * 

As was only to be expected, very ‘little fresh light has been 
thrown on the Burgundian period. We learn however, from a 
Greek manuscript in the Vatican library, how Leon Sgourds, the 
archon of Nauplia, who long held out at Acrocorinth against the 
Frankish conquerors, met his end. Rather than be taken captive 
‘he mounted his horse and leapt from Acrocorinth, so that not a 
single bone in his body was left unbroken.’® We find too, in a letter 
from Honorius III to Othon de la Roche, dated 12 February 1225, 
the last allusion to the presence of the Megaskyr in his Athenian 
dominions before his return to France ; and we hear of two members 
of his family, William and Nicholas, both canons of Athens. The 
former had gravem in litteratura defectum, or else he would have 
been made archbishop of Athens; the latter is probably the same 
person whose name has been found on the stoa of Hadrian.® 

The Catalan period receives much more illustration. We know 
at last the exact date at which it ended, for a letter of Jacopo da 
Prato (probably a relative of the Ludovico da Prato who was the 
first Florentine archbishop of Athens), dated Patras, 9 May 1388, 
announces that Nerio Acciajuoli ebe adi 2 di questo lo chastello di 
Settino.’” Thus Don Antonio Rubié y Lluch*® was right in his 
surmise that Don Pedro de Pau, who is mentioned as erroneously 
reported dead in a letter of John I of Aragon, dated 16 November 
1387, held out in the Akropolis down to 1888. The Catalan scholar 
had shown that the brave commander of ‘ the Castle of Athens’ had 
sent an envoy to John I, who received him ‘in the lesser palace of 
Barcelona’ on 18 March 1387, and who promised the sindici of 
Athens on 26 April to pay a speedy visit to his distant duchy.° 
Don Antonio Rubié y Lluch also writes to me that Hopf was mis- 
taken in translating Petrus de Puteo of the Sicilian documents— 
the official whose high-handed proceedings led to a revolution at 
Thebes in which he, his wife, and his chief followers lost their 
lives—as Peter de Puig.'° His name should really be Peter de 


* Lampros, op. cit. ii. 729; Mapvaceds, vii. 23. 
5 Cod. Palat. 226, f. 122; Lampros, op. cit. i. 421, note. 
* Pressutti, Regesta Honorii III, ii. 304; Les Registres d’Urbain IV, iii. 426; 


AcAriov tijs ‘loropinijs Kal "EOvodoyixijs ‘Eraipias, ii. 28; Les Registres de Clément IV, 
i. 214, 245. 


7 Lampros, op. cit. iii. 119. , 

* Catalunya a Grecia, pp. 42, 53. ® Ibid. pp. 50, 91. 

° Geschichte Griechenlands, in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddie, 
Ixxxvi. 18,19; Chroniques Gréco-roumanes, p. 475. 
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Pou, and it is obvious from the documents that Hopf’s chronology 
of his career is also wrong. He is mentioned in a document of 
3 August 1366 as already dead; '' we learn that his official title 
was ‘vicar of the duchies "—that is to say, deputy for Matteo de 
Moncada, the absent vicar-general—and he is spoken of as ‘ having 
presided in the duchies as vicar-general,’ and as ‘having presided 
in the office of the vicariate.’'? We find too that the castle of 
Zeitoun or Lamia (turrim Gifinam) belonged to him.’ Roger de 
Lluria, who was at this time marshal of the duchies,“ is already 
officially styled as vicar-general’® on.3 August 1866, though the 
formal commission removing Matteo de Moncada and appointing 
Roger de Lluria in his place was not made out till 14 May of the 
following year.'* The new vicar-general held till his death, which 
must have taken place before $1 March 1870, when his successor was 
appointed,'” the two great offices,’* and, I think, the facts above 
stated enable us to explain the reason why no more marshals were 
appointed after that date. The office of marshal had been here- 
ditary in the family of De Novelles, and Gregorovius '® pointed out 
that Ermengol de Novelles did not (as Hopf imagined) hold it till 
his death, but that Roger de Lluria was marshal before that event. 
I should suppose that Ermengol had been deprived of the office as 
a punishment for his rebellion against his sovereign ;*° that the 
conflict between Lluria and Pou proved that there was no room in 
the narrow court of Thebes for two such exalted officials as a vicar 
and a marshal; and, as Lluria, when he became vicar, combined 
the two offices in his person, it was thought a happy solution of 
‘the difficulty. 

Professor Lampros has published three documents” from the 
Vatican archives which refer to a mysterious scheme for the 
marriage of a Sicilian duchess of Athens. The documents have no 
date, except the day of the month, and in one case of the week, and 
one of them is partly incypher. But I think that I have succeeded 
in fixing the exact date of the first to 4 January 1369, because in 
1368 22 December was on a Friday. This suits all the historical 
facts mentioned. The bishop of Cambrai, to whom the second letter 
is addressed, must be Robert of Geneva (afterwards the anti-pope 
Clement VII), who occupied that see from 11 October 1868 to 6 June 
1371. The dominus Anghia, whose death has so much disturbed 
the diocese, is Sohier d’Enghien, who was beheaded in 1867; the 
comes Litii is his brother Jean, count of Lecce, and the latter’s 


 Lampros, op. cit. p. 344. 2 Ibid. pp. 234-6, 238. 

13 Thid. p. 344. "4 Thid. pp. 279, 350. 8 Ibid. p. 335. 
16 Ibid. p. 283. 7 Thid. p. 315. 8 Tbid. pp. 240, 282, 330. 
® Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, ii. 156, note 1. 

© Rubié y Lluch, Los Navarros en Grecia, p. 476. 

21 Op. cit. pp. 82-8. 
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nephew, whose marriage ‘ with the young niece of the king of Sicily, 
daughter of a former Catalan duke of Athens,’ is considered suit- 
able, is Gautier III, titular duke of Athens, who had inherited the 
claims of the Brienne family. The lady whose marriage is the 
object of all these negotiations must therefore have been one of the 
two daughters of John, marquis of Randazzo and duke of Athens 
and Neopatras, who died in 1348, and whose youngest child, 
Constance, may therefore have been za annorum et ultra at this 
period, and is known to have been single. She was the niece of 
King Peter II and cousin of Frederick III of Sicily, one of whose 
sisters is described as too old for the titular duke, which would of 
course have been the case in 1869. The allusions to Philip II of 
Taranto as still living also fix the date as before the close of 1373, 
when he died. Moreover Archbishop Simon of Thebes is known 
to have been in Sicily in 1367, and may have remained there 
longer. What was apparently an insuperable chronological obstacle, 
the allusion to obitum domini regis Franciae, disappeared when I 
examined the original document in the Vatican library and found 
that the last two words were regie fameie, that is, familiae. 
Possibly the allusion may be to Pedro the Cruel of Castile, who was 
slain in 1369. The letters then disclose a matrimonial alliance 
which would have reconciled the Athenian claims of the house of 
Enghien with the ducal dominion over Catalan Athens exercised 
by Frederick Lil of Sicily. 

Don Antonio Rubio y Lluch has published two letters” of ‘ the 
queen of Aragon,’ wife of Pedro IV (not, as assumed by K. Konstan- 
tinides, Maria, queen of Sicily and duchess of Athens), from the 
former of which, dated 1879 and addressed to Archbishop Ballester 
of Athens, we glean some curious information about the relics 
which the cathedral of Santa Maria de Setines (the Parthenon) then 
contained, and of which the Italian traveller Niccold da Martoni 
made out a list sixteen years later.2* The Catalan scholar has 
shown too that some years after the Florentine conquest of 
Athens a certain Bertranet, wn dels majors capitans del ducat 
d’ Atenes, recovered a place where was the head of St. George, 
that is to say, Livadia.* The personage mentioned is Bertranet 
Mota, whose name occurs in the treaty with the Navarrese in 1390, 
as a witness to another document in the same year, in the list of 
fiefs in 1391, in Nerio Acciajuoli’s will, and in a letter of the 
bishop of Argos in 1894. He was a friend of Nerio’s bastard, 
Antonio; he had obviously helped the latter to recover Livadia 
from the Turks in 1398, and we are thus able to reconcile Chalko- 
kondyles, who says that Bajazet had already annexed Livadia, 

22 AeAtiov Tijs ‘loropixijs Kal "E@voAoyieijs ‘Eraipias, v. 824-7. 
® Revue de’ Orient Latin, iii. 647-53, 656. 
** Catalunya a Grecia, pp. 57, 63. 
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with the clause in Nerio’s will leaving that important fortress to 
Antonio.*> More interesting still, as showing the tenacity with which 
the kings of Aragon clung to the shadow of their rule over Athens, 
is the letter of Alfonso V to the despot Constantine Palaiolégos 
(afterwards the last emperor of Constantinople), dated 27 November 
1444, in which the king says that he has heard that Constantine 
has occupied Athens, and therefore requests him to hand over the 
two duchies of Athens and Neopatras to the marquis of Gerace, his 
emissary.”® 

Lastly, to our ‘knowledge of the Florentine period Professor 
Lampros has contributed three letters’ of the Athenian priest and 
copyist Kalophrenas, which show that the attempts of the council 
of Florence for the union of the eastern and western churches found 
an echo in Florentine Athens. Professor Lampros is puzzled to 
explain the allusion to tod dpevros tov prandov in one of the letters. 
He thinks it alludes to the Venetian baily at Chalkis, who however 
had no jurisdiction at Athens at that period. If however, 9s he 
supposes, the correspondence dates from 1441 the phrase presents 
no difficulty. In that year Antonio II Acciajuoli had died, 
leaving an infant son, Franco, then absent at the Turkish court, 
and Nerio II, the former duke, returned to Athens. We may 
therefore suppose that ‘the prince’s baily’ was the official who 
governed Athens till Nerio II came back. Professor Lampros has 
also published a letter** of Franco, the last duke of Athens, to 
Francesco Sforza of Milan, dated 1460, from Thebes, which 
Mohammed II had allowed him to retain after the capture of 
Athens in 1456. In this letter, written not long before his 
murder, Franco offers his services as a condotticre to the duke of 
Milan. This was not his only negotiation with western poten- 
tates, for only a few days before the loss of Athens an ambassador 
of his was at the Neapolitan court.” 

One mistake has escaped the notice of Professor Lampros, as of 
his predecessors. The date of the second visit of Cyriacus of 
Ancona to Athens, when he found Nerio II on the Akropolis, must 
have been 1444 and not 1447, because the antiquary's letter from 
Chios is dated Kyriaceo die iv. Kal. Ap. Now, 29 March fell on a 
Sunday in 1444, and we know from another letter of Cyriacus to 


the emperor John VI, written before June 1444, that he left 
Chalkis for Chios on v. Kal. Mart. of that year. 


Wituram MILuer. 


25 Predelli, Commemoriali, iii. 206, 208; Hopf, Chroniques, p. 229; Buchon, 
Nouvelles Recherches, 1. i. 257 ; Gregorovius, Briefe aus der ‘ Corrispondenza Acciajoli,’ 
p- 808; Chalkokondyles, pp. 145, 213. 

%* Archivio Storico per le province Napoletane, xxvii. 430-1. 

27 Op. cit. ii. 747-52; Néos ‘EAAnvourhpwr, i. 43-56. 

8 Op. cit. iii. 407-9 ; Néos “EAAnvopvhuwyr, i. 216-24. 

*® Archivio Storico per le province Napoletane, xxviii. 203. 
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The Grocers’ Company and the Aldermen of London 
in the Time of Richard I]. 


Ir has been commonly stated that in 1883 the Grocers’ Company 
furnished no fewer than sixteen out of the aldermen of London. 
This assertion is primarily due to a misunderstanding of an entry in 
the Grocers’ records, which have been printed in facsimile for the 
years 1845-1463 by the late Mr. J. A. Kingdon, sometime master 
of the company. There, under the year 1383, we find a list of 
members of the company, headed by a batch of seventeen names, 
bracketed together and distinguished by the designation ‘ aldermen,’ 
this word being in a different handwriting and probably added in 


1458, or even later. The entry (p. 58 of the manuscript records) 
runs as follows :— 


1883, 


Ceux sount les nouns des Grocers Vestuez en la Lyuere a Noel lan vij® 
Richard Seconde, Johan Haddeley et Johan Chircheman mestres esluz 
pur le dit an. 

Monsieur Nichol Brembre Chevalier. 
Johan Haddeley. 
Johan Warde. 
William Baret. 
Adam Carlille. 
Adam Chaungeour. 
William Venour. 
Johan Hoo. 
Aldermen '( Hugh Fastolf. 
Geffrey Cremylford. 
William Badby. 
William Staundon. 
Richard Aylesbery. 
Johan Furneux. 
William Eynesham. 
Richard Preston. 
Johan Chircheman. 


Herbert, in his History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies, 
i. 807, reproduces the list in the following form, and it is his 


version which Bishop Stubbs,? Dr. Cunningham,’ and others have 
followed :— 


' Mr. Kingdon appends the following note: ‘ These names are bracketed together 
and the word *‘ Aldermen” written in the margin by the same hand seemingly that 
wrote the memoranda on pp. 42, 44; and 399. of the MS. vol.’ We have therefore the 
evidence of Mr. Kingdon himse'f that this handwriting is apparently identical with 
writing on p. 399 (a.p. 1458). It cannot be earlier than 1458, and is possibly of still 
later date. 

* Constitutional History of England, iii. 575. 


* The Growth of English Industry’ and Commerce, ‘Early and Middle Ages,’ 
p. £81, 4th ed., 1905. 
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Sir Nicholas Brembre 
Sir John Haddeley 


John Warde 


William Barrett 


Adam Caryl 


THE GROCERS’ 


COMPANY AND 


July 


Aldermen in 1883. 


John Hoo 

Hugh Falstolfe 
Geffrey Cremylford 
William Badby 


Sir William Standon 


Adam Chaungeor 


Richard Aylesbury 
John Ferneux 
William Evesham 
Richard Prestor 
John Churchman‘ 


The following table shows who were the eoeene elected at the 
annual elections in March 1883 and March 1384 :—* 





Alderepate 
Aldgate 
Bassishaw 
Billingsgate 
Bishopsgate 
Bread Street 
| Bridge 


Broad Street 


Candlewick 
Castle Baynard 
| Cheap 


Cordwainer 
Street . 
Cornhill . 
| Cripplegate 
| Dowgate . 
Farringdon 
Langbourn 
Lime Street 
| [Portsoken 
(ex officio) 
Queenhithe 
| Tower 
| Vintry 
| Walbrook . 





| Wiliam Staundon, grocer . 
- | Richard Norbury, mercer . 
- | William Anecroft, mercer . 


| John Furneux, grocer 
- | John Chircheman, grocer . 


- | Thomas Rolf, skinner 


| William Venour, grocer 


iubnes Street | 
| John Heylesdon, mercer: 

. | William Baret, grocer 

- | Robert Warbulton, mercer 

. | Richard Aylesbury, grocer 


; | Geoffrey Crymelford, grocer 


1383 


Heary Damme, goldemith . 


William Shiryngham, mercer 


Thomas Noket, draper 


John Boseham, mercer 
William Kyng, draper 


John Fraunceis, goldsmith 


Sir Nicholas Twyford, goldsmith 


| The Prior of Holy Trinity, Ald- 


gate 
Henry Vanner, vintner 
John Shadeworth, mercer 
Thomas Cornwaleys, goldsmith 


William Olyver, skinner 


J ‘Roger Elys, wax chandler 

. | William Staundon, grocer 

. | Robert Warbulton, mercer 

. | William Ancroft, mercer 

. | John Chircheman, grocer 

. | Sir Nicholas Brembre, grocer 

. | Sir William Walworth, fish- | 


monger 


. | Adam EN de St. Ive, 


grocer 


’ John Hende, draper 
. | William More, vintner 
. John Eston, draper 


John Organ, mercer 


. | Henry Vanner, vintner 


. | Sir Jobn Philippot, grocer 
. | Adam Bamme, goldsmith 


Richard Preston, grocer 


. | John Fraunceis, goldsmith 
. | Geoffrey Crymelford, grocer 


John Hadle, grocer 
(William de Rysing))] 


Thomas Welford, fishmonger 
Hugh Fastolf, grocer 

Thomas Cornwaleys, goldsmith | 
John Sely, skinner 


At Chilennes 1383 therefore the actual number of grocers who 
were members of the court of aldermen was eight, including the 
mayor, who was not an alderman of a ward, but of course presided 
in the court in virtue of his office.’ In the following year there 
were nine. The writer who inserted the word ‘aldermen’ in our 


first list simply included all the persons named who had at any time 
held that office. 


I append a table showing the number of representatives of the 


* It will be seen that Herbert, apparently by accident, omits the name of W. Venour 
and hence gives the total as sixteen. The knighthoods here attributed to Haddeley 
and Staundon are imaginary; in no single entry in the various original records at 
Guildhall, nor in their respective wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
is either of them described as knight. 

* I have adopted the spelling of the records at Guildhall. 

® Sir Nicholas Brembre was mayor from October 1383 to October 1386 ; during the 
first five months of this period he was not an alderman of a ward, Mr. Round (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr., s.v.) implies the contrary. 
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various companies returned each year during the period of annual 
elections (1877-1894). The number of wards at that time was 
twenty-four, one of which (Portsoken) did not take part in these 
elections and was not represented by a member of one of the com- 
panies, its alderman ex officio being the prior of Holy Trinity ; 
hence the number of elective aldermen was twenty-three. As the 
period includes that of the struggle for civic supremacy between the 
victualling guilds represented by the Fishmongers, Grocers, and 
Vintners on one side and the non-victualling guilds represented by 
the Drapers, Mercers, and Goldsmiths on the other (the former 
under the leadership of Brembre and Philipot and the latter under 
that of Northampton and Twyford), this list may not be without 
interest to the historical student. 





Mercers 
Grocers 
Drapers 
Fishmongers 
Vintners 
Broderers 
Company 
| not known 
Election not 
recorded 


Skinners 


Goldsmiths 


| 
| 
| 
| 


KBR OOOCOCR RRR OOFOFrOF { Weamenene; 


cocoocooooroorooooo Armourers 


| 
| 


1380 


1382 
1383 
1384 
1385 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1389 
| 1390 
1391 
1392 
1393 
1394? 


KermOoCOocCoo Ccoocooooeo:;°c Ironmongers 


PXOAAAMAAOD TISAI SAIS 
GO BD mH BD BD BO BO DO DO bo mm OH BO Cr bo GO 
WHE DO WWNDO DWH WOHWOAAUaCw®D 
ee ee Om ett ete et tO | 
PRD LDL RRO RODD RRR DON | 


CORRE RROCOOCOO OSC OO SS | Woolmongers 


QAM Pe Orr 1 Ow 
Onr OR ROR RR ORR DOr Oe 
cooceocorooooorooooo 
cconwrroocooororeor 
| eoooorororocececeo 


To these should be added the following mayors, who at the 
dates indicated were not aldermen of wards, but ex officio presided’ 
at the court of aldermen :— . 


March 1877 to March 1378 . N. Brembre, grocer. 
March to October 1879 . J. Philipot, grocer. 
October 1879 to March 1880 . J. Hadle, grocer. 

March to October 1381 . . W. Walworth, fishmonger. 
October 1881 to March 1882 
March to October 13883. 
October 1383 to March 1384 . Sir N. Brembre, grocer. 
March to October 13892. . J. Heende, draper. 
October 1393 to March 1894 . J. Hadle, grocer.*® 


Atrrep B. BEeaven. 


J. de Northampton, draper. 


The ifcreased total of 24, exclusive of Portsoken, in 1394 is due to the division, 
which then. took effect, of Farringdon into two wards. 
* The strength of the respective companies in the court of aldermen was modified 
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Legal Proofs of Age. 


In the January number of this Review, Mr. R. C. Fowler gave 
instances of evidence received as proof of age, which it is impossible 
to believe to be genuine. His examples are taken from proofs of 
age made in Essex in the years 1423, 1424, and 1425. That the 
practice of offering merely formal evidence was common at an 
earlier time than this is shown by instances taken from proofs of 
age made in Northumberland, as early as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century.’ 

The age of Robert Bertram was proved at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
12 April 1328,’ and that of David de Strabolgi, earl of Athol, was 
proved at the same place, 2 April 1330.* The former was born and 
baptised at Bothale, 24 March, 1307, and the latter was born at 
Newcastle and baptised at the church of St. Nicholas, 1 February 
1308. Robert de Milneburn gave evidence that his father died on 
both these occasions ; moreover, he saw the baptism of David de 
Strabolgi through going to Newcastle to buy wax for lights at his 
father’s funeral, and he saw the baptism of John de Cramelington at 
the chapel of Cramlington, 2 November 1313,‘ as he was returning 
from Newcastle on the same errand after the death of his uncle. 
At the proofs of age of Robert de la Leygh in 1328,° of David de 
Strabolgi in 1330,° and of John de Cramelington in 1335,‘ three 
different witnesses gave as evidence the death of their sister, in 
each case named Isold, recorded in the calendars of the three 
churches where the children were baptised. Three of the other 
witnesses received a bond, in each case for six marks, for horses 
sold to them by Peter de Morpath, horse-dealer, the bonds being 
written in the churches when the baptisms were taking place, that 
is, in the church of South Wearmouth in 1806, in St. Nicholas’s 
church, Newcastle, in 1308, and in St. Mary's chapel, Cramlington, 
in 1313. . 


in the course of certain aldermanic years by the following changes at bye-elections to 
fill vacancies from death or other causes :— 
1382-1383. An ironmonger succeeded a fishmonger. 
1384-1385. A skinner succeeded a grocer. 
1385-1386. A vintner succeeded a grocer. 
1387-1388. Two goldsmiths and a woolmonger succeeded a mercer, a draper, 
and a grocer. 
1389-1390. A person whose company does not appear succeeded a skinner. 
1391-1392. A grocer succeeded a woolmonger. 
) Full abstracts of these documents have been communicated by Mr. J. C. Hodgson 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; those of the reign of Edward III 
will appear in Archaeologia Aeliana, probably in series iii. vol. iii. ; and the later ones 
have been printed in vol. xxii. (new series) of: the same publication. 
2 Inquisitio post mortem, appendix, 2 Edward III, no. 12. 
3 Ibid. appendix, 4 Edward III, no. 5. 4 Ibid. appendix, 9 Edward III, no. 19. 
5 Ibid. appendix, 2 Edward III, no. 19. * Ibid. appendix, 4 Edward III, no. 5. 
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A particularly striking instance of the untrustworthiness of 
much of this evidence is furnished by proofs made at Newcastle in 
the reign of Henry VI. The age of Robert Gabefore was proved in 
the Guildhall, 20 June 1444,’ and that of John Orde, 28 April 1446.° 
Robert was found to have completed his twenty-second year in 
August 1443, and John in November 1445. Thus there was a 
difference of two years and three months between the dates of their 
respective births and baptisms. The witnesses were the same in 
the two cases, except that John Musgrave, who was in the church 
at the time of John Orde’s baptism, does not appear in the earlier 
proof, but his place is taken by John Clerk, who gives the same 
evidence and may well be the same man. Each witness gives the 
same evidence in the two proofs. Joan, daughter of Edward 
Bartram, and John, son of William Medecroft, were both born in 
August 1421, and also in November 1423; Katharine, daughter of 
Robert Laverok, was married to John Whitehede in All Saints’ 
church, Newcastle, in 1421, and again to the same man in the 
ehurch of St. John the Baptist in 1423. On both occasions, the 
Tyne overflowed and flooded the house of John Raa, and Robert, 
son of Robert Swynburn, was wounded in the arm by Nicholas 
Horton. History repeats itself, indeed, but not so literally as this. 
The only variation in the two sets of evidence is that in 1421 
John, son of John Lytster, was betrothed to Joan, daughter of John 
Catour, in the chureh of All Saints, while in 1423 John Lytster 
himself was betrothed to her in the church of St. John the Baptist, 
the age of the witness showing that in the second case it is not the 
son. who gives evidence. Most of the witnesses are a few years 
younger in 1446 than in 1444. M. T. Marri. 





William Farmer's Chronicles of Ireland. 


Parr II. 


Farwer’s Chronicles of Ireland from 1594 to 1613 have a tivofold 
value., The first portion, which extends from the beginning of Sir 
William Russell’s government to practically the termination of 
Mountjoy’s, offers a fresh picture of the wars of the last and, 
in Ireland, the most stormy decade of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
second presents an account of the first decade of James I, with 
more particular reference to the services of the lord deputy, 
Sir Arthur Chichester, of whom the author of the Chronicles was 
a protégé. Together the twenty years’ annals fill the gap in the 
narratives printed in Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica between Cap- 
tain Thomas Lee's memorandum on the government of Sir 


* Inquisitio post mortem, 22 Henry VI, no. 2. ® Ibid. 24 Henry VI, no. 52. 
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William Fitzwilliam, which terminated in 1594, and Farmer’s own 
chroniculary discourses for the years 1612-1615. Both sections 
of the narrative are conversant with great events pregnant with 
far-reaching consequences. The first includes the wars with Tyrone, 
the Spanish expedition to Munster, and the final reduction of 
Ireland. The second embraces the flight of the earls, Sir Cahir 
O’Dogherty’s rebellion, and the plantation of Ulster. In relation 
to the earlier period Farmer’s work provides at once a fresh 
version of the incidents related so fully in Pacata Hibernia, in 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, and in O’Sullivan’s Historiae Catholicae 
Iberniae Compendium, and the estimate of one who was in some 
degree an actor in and occasionally an eye-witness of the events 
he relates. In reference to the later period it supplies a kind of 
parallel version of much of Sir John Davies’s Discovery, and at the 
same time gives a fresh narrative of episodes for which we have 
hitherto mainly depended on the often bald and rnsatisfactory 
evidence of the State Papers. 

These annals have apparently remained unknown to the gene- 
rality of students of the important period of Irish history to which 
they relate. The manuscript was utilised by Mr. 8. R. Gardiner in 
his chapter on the ‘ Pacification of Ireland’ in the first volume of 
his History of England, 1603-1612; but, though it adds some useful 
facts and many graphic touches to our knowledge of a somewhat 
tangled story, it has not been drawn upon by any other writer. 
Mr. Bagwell, in those admirable chapters of Ireland under the 
Tudors which provide, perhaps, the fullest account yet written of 
Irish affairs in the last years of Elizabeth, makes no mention of 
this portion of Farmer’s historical remains. Nor are they referred 
to in the authorities on the Tyrone wars so carefully collected in 
the preface to Dr. Matthew J. Byrne’s receitly published trans- 
lation of O’Sullivan’s book. C. Lirron Faukier. 


Elisabeth the Virgine Quene and Flower of Christendom that hathe 
bene feared for loue and honoured for virtue, beloued of hir subiects, and 
feared of hir enemyes, magnified among princes, and famozed through 
the world for justice and equitie, being now called for by that greate 
prince the Lord and king of heaven and earth to giue accompts of hir 
stewardship before his Maiestie, hathe nowe upon the 24 daye of Marche 
being the laste daye of this yeare 1602, taken hir leaue of this corruptible 
world and of the vaine pompe and glorie of the same, whearin she neuer 
delighted, further then accordinge to the rule of princelie modestie, 
seasoned with virtue and maiestie and is nowe, no doute ascended up into 
the highest heavens, thear to behold the face of hir Omnipotent Creator, 
and to raigne with him in eternall blisse for euer and euer. Hir age 
from the daye of hir birth was 69 yeares, 7 monthes and two dayes. 
The continuance of hir raigne was 44 years 4 monthes and 15 dayes. 

The Lord Mountioye that hitherto held his place in Ireland by the 
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name of Lord Lieftenant that name nowe ceaseth upon the death of the 
Quene, for all his authoritie disceased at once with hir, but the ancient 
custom in Ireland is, that the Councell in such extreamities, may by a 
prerogative allowed unto them make choyce of a Lord Justice, and him 
they chose, and so he remayned untyll further directions came from the 
kinge. 

Our most gracious soueraigne that was, Elisabeth, late Quene of 
England, France, and Ireland, disceased, upon the 24th daye of marche 
upon the selfe same daie between the hours of 11 and 12. at noone in 
anno 1602: upon which day, between the hours of 11 and 12 of the clock 
at noone in the above mentioned yeare accordinge to our ecclesiasticall 
computation James, king of Scotland, and the sixth of that name in 
Scotland, with the consent and assent, of the Lords Spirituall and tem- 
porall, as well those of the preuie Counceli in England, as others, 
together with the lord maior of the cittie of London, and his brethrene 
the aldermen, and comenes in great numbers who resorted to the crosse in 
Cheapside and theare was solempnelie with sound of trompets and greate 
reioycing proclaimed king of England, France, and Ireland, lineallie 
discended from Margaret eldest daughter of king Henry 7. and among 

he kings and quenes that haue swayed the septres in England the 24, 
and in Ireland the 20. 


And he began this his raigne in the yeare. 


firste From the worldes Creation, after ee . 5569 
From the universall Deluge ; ‘ . 89138 
from the first inhabitation of Ireland . - 8618 
from the making of the regall Chaire in West- 
minster about. ‘ ‘ * . 8085 
From Brutus his arivall in England . ‘ . 2719 
From building the famous cittie of London . 2709 
From building the cittieof Rome . ‘ . 2851 
From the Incarnation of Christ . ‘ ‘ - 1602 


From William the Conqueror of England . . 586 

From Hen: 2: the Conquerour of Ireland. - 432 

From his owne birth daye and coronation in 
Scotland almoste . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 36 


Nowe proclamations weare sent into Ireland to be proclaymed thear, 
as before had bene done in England and a patente sent to the Lord 
Mountioy to be his highnes deputie generall in the kingdom of Ireland, 
and he tooke his othe in the behalfe of the kinge upon the 9. of Aprill. and 
also published the proclamation in the cittie of Dublin with greate ioye 
and solemnitie. Likewise the proclamations were dispearsed throughout 
the whole kingdom to all the citties and corporate townes in Ireland to 
be likewise published which was performed uerie willinglie in mannie of 
them. 

But such as wear sent into the prouince of Munster, theare was no 
greate haste made in publishing some of them: for the citties of Water- 
forde, Limbric, and Corke made some douttes of the Quenes death, or if 
she were dedd who should be kinge, and with many other friuulus delays 

VOL. ¥XII.—NO. LXXXVII. 
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they deferred the tyme and would not publish the proclamations by anie 
meanes.! 

They crossed and blotted out the x. commandements, and all other 
sentences of Scripturs that weare written in the churches, they burnt 
and tore the Bybles and Bookes of Comon prayer: chieflie in the cittie of 
Waterford, whear thear was one Captin Nycholas Strang that surprised the 
cathedrall church of Waterford and entered into the vestrie; and into 
the house of Master John Quade that was channcellor of the sayd 
churche, and brought forthe all the bybles and Bookes of Comon Prayer 
and other dewinitie bookes and made a fiar at the crosse in the churche 
yeard whearin he burned all those bookes to ashes. 

Now came abroad in open shewe the Jesuites, seminarie priests, and 
friars owt of euerie corner, and walked up and downe in euerie cittie 
and corporation, Nowe they began to alter the churches and religion, 
bringing foorth old rotten stockes and stones of images setting them up 
in their churches. 

Nowe they began to goe about in procession in euerie cittie and towne, 
myselfe did see in the cittie of Corke upon Good Fridaye a procession 
Anno 1¢03, Whearin the preestes and friars came out of Christes Church 
Ayiill. $2. with the maior and aldermen: and the best of the citizens, 
going along the streets from the one gate to the other singing in proces- 
sion and about 40. yonge men counterfeiting to whip themselues, I must 
needes saye counterfeitinge, because I sawe them, (although bare footed, 
and bare leged), yet their breeches and doublets were upon them, and ouer 
that agayne fayr white shirts, euerie one haueing a counterfeite whip in his 
hand, I saye a counterfeite whip, because they were made of litle whit 
stickes, euerie one haveing 4: or 5: strings made of softe white lether, 
neyther twisted nor knotted, & alwayes as theyr chiefe preest ended 
some verses which he songe in Lattin, theyse counterfeits would answear 


1 The following note is here interpolated by Farmer on a separate slip :— 

‘In reading of histories I haue founde that the virgin St. Warborugh was borne in 
the cittie of West Chester. Andthat in honour of hir, the cittizens of that cittie did 
build a churche in the cittie of Dublin in Ireland at their owne costes and charges, 
which was dedicated unto hir, and to this day is called St. Warborugh’s Church. 
This churché in anno 1301. was burnt by casualtie of fier and was immediatlie 
builte up agayne at the charges of the parishioners that liued in those days: but in 
these days the said church, (by the fall of the steeple) was broken downe, so that it 
laye waste almost three years and the parrishioners weare allmost owt of all 
hope thateuer it shoulde be builte agayne, but at the laste it pleased God to styre 
up the minds of some well disposed people having a religious zeale to seeks meanes for the 
building thearof,sothat in this year 1603 John Lanye and Nycholas Heyward being the 
churchwardens together with the consente of the parrishioners began to make collections 
of monie from euerie man in the parishe according as he was willing to bestowe, besydes 
these, other well disposed people of other parishes, seing them to begin that godly 
worke gaue willinglie both monie, tymber, slate or tyles, glasse and other things 
necessarie towards the reedifying of the sayd churche, which monie and other things 
those 2: the sayde churchwardens collected dilligentlie and with great labour and 
care sett forwards the work and not onlye bestowed those voluntarie giftes of monie 
and other things which they collected, but also all the rents and arrearages and other 
perquisites belonging to the churche itselfe, as also more than fortye pounds out of 
theyr owne purses as it dothe appeare by their accompts which I have seene and 
vewed, and so the sayd Churche of St. Warborough in Dublin was reedified agayne 
the second tyme and was made more fayre and beautifull than ever it was before.’ 


Anco 1600. 
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Miserere Mei and thearwithall layd about their shoulders sides and 
backes with those counterfeit whips, but I neuer sawe one drop of blud 
drawne, therfor theyr superstition is farre worse than the Spaniards, who 
do-use such like whipping, but yet with verie sharp whippes upon the bare 
skyn, that the blud doth follow in aboundance, which they do in a blinde 
zeale, and yet it is farr better then these counterfeyts did thear. 

Don John de Aguila.and Don Alonso d’l Campo being departed, from 
Ireland with their soldiers, thear yet remayned in the Castell of Dunbuye 
about thre score Spaniards that either upon some stubborn opinion of 
their own wold not go with their comanders or upon fayre sinister 
perswasion of the Irish rebbells. 

Nowe also began the cittizens of Corke to enter into some strange 
actions, for they kepte theyr gates with a stronge garde night and daye. 
The porter when he went tooand froe with the kayes was garded with 100. 
soldiers of the towne. They planted a peece of great ordinance upon the 
south gate of the cittie, they committed Allen Apsley the chiefe comis- 
sarie of the victualling storehouses and one Blakney his deputie to 
prison, and distributed some part of his Maiesties store of victuals to 
theyr owne towne soldiers, they approached the King’s storehouses of 
armorie and munition for the warres, and committed Mychaell Hughes 
that was the chiefe clarke of the munition, to prison, and deliuered 
out of theyr owne soldiers such things as they listed, thei discharged a 
culuering of the kings against Shandown Castell which stood withowt the 
towne, the Ladie Carewe wife to the Lord president being thear, in the 
Lord president his absence thei discharged sundrie peeces at the bishops 
house and killed one that was comming from thence : they did some tyme 
skyrmyshe with the kings soldiers, they brake down a new gate of masones 
work which was made to the fort at the south gate of the cyttie. and other 
lyke prancks they played which greatly savoured of treason. 

In this mean space Sir George Thornton, knight, prouost marshall of 
Munster, being thear gouvernour of the towne in the absence of the lord 
president often tymes moued the maior of the cyttie to publish the procla- 
mation for the kinge ; [but] they made still delays saying they would kepe 
the town for the king and would proclaim him when they did know who 
shold be king: (the onely purpose of this towne and of Limbrick was to 
staye the proclamation till they shold see what the cittie of Waterforde 
wold doe, for they meant todo the like.) So Sir George Thornton called 
Sir Charles Willmot and the rest of the captaynes with their companies, 
and into a fayr plaine withowt the towne one the north side: thear they 
proclaimed King James as appertayned with sound of trumpets, drums, 
and vollies of shott, and such other kind of reioyceing as was fitting for 
men of warre, and so the soldiers weare returned euerie man to his 
quarter ; and about three or four days after the maior, the recorder, with 
the rest of the cyttizens proclaymed King James within theyr cyttie 
making a kind of shewe of reioycing. The cyttizens of Limeric dyd in 
all poynts as did the cyttie of Corke concerning religion, churches, and 
images, but dealte no further, and seing Corke to have proclaymed kinge 
James, they of Limeric: did the like also. 

The Lord Deputie hearinge of the obstinacie of these citties of Muti- 
ster, raysed an armie of 2000 soldiers and went towards Waterforde. 


uum 2 
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Nowe when the cittizens heard of his coming, they shut up their gates ; 
and began to arm themselves for deffence, and grewe into a great 
mutenie among themselues, for some wold have the gates sett open to 
lett in the Lo: Deputie, other some wold not but said they wold kyll him 
that wold open them; and in this hurly burlie two of the Lukars vidz. 
Andrewe Lukar and George Lukar and John Fagan went up, upon the 
markett crosse of Waterford, and thear with lowd voyces cried to the 
people, that they shold fight and venter theyr liues for the king of 
Spayne, who was their Catholic King, and that they shold not suffer any 
Scottish man to raigne ouer them, these men weare drawne into these 
outrages by a yonge man borne in Cloane-mell called amonge them 
Doctore White, and by other Jesuits and by seminarie priestes: the said 
Docter White ranne into the thronge of the people with a crucifix in his 
hand crieing out and sayeing, this is the God that you must fight for, with 
manie such lik seditious speeches. 

But thear was an ancient cittizen cauled Nycholas Wyse, who indeede 
was wiser than any of the rest, this man went too and froe to the grauest 
and wisest men of the cittie, and to those that weare the chiefe procurers 
of this discention, disswading them from their euill purposes and pre- 
swading them to be better aduised and to give over that open insurrection 
nowe attemted agaynst his Maiestie that was their naturall lord and 
king, lineallie descended, whose forces were readdie at hand to raze their 
walles and to sacke their cittie, if they should perciste in those rebellious 
actions, and they not able in anie measure to withstand the least of his 
Maeiesties forces, and therefore he said it was better for them, in tyme to 
open their gates with dutiful obedience, and with humble submission to 
beseeche pardon, which no doute said he, but in mercie, would be granted, 
with manie other the like good parswading speeches whear with they weare 
at the last parswaded to let in the Lord Deputie and his armye; so Robert 
Walshe fitz James then maior of the cittie with the aldermen, and the 
said Nycholas Wise, with other cittizens, went and opened the gates: 
deliuering to the Lord Deputie the sword with all the keyes of the cittie 
according to the ancient custome in dutie of aleagience: likewise the 
chiefe and principall actors and offendors in that great tumulte, weare 
deliuered to his Lordship, from among whom, his Lordship chose one John 
Fagan who was a principall speaker in that tumulte not to recyue any 
Scottishe man to raygne over them and he was deliuered to the marshall 
and sent awaye to execution: but at the instant sute of the mayor and 
aldermen as also at the earnest petitions and tears of sundrie ancient 
matrones and gentlewomen of the cittie he was called backe agayne and 
he with all the resi upon theyr humble submissions upon theyr knees 
confessing their faultes, and craueing pardon weare all pardoned: so the 
Lord Deputie after the King was proclaymed, as appertayned, and the 
cittie lefte in good order and quietnes, departed from thence and marched 
to Corke. 

The citizens of Corke nowe hearinge of the Lord Deputie his coming 
to their cittie, began to enter into consultations among themselues, what 
was best to be done and some saide it was best to keepe the towne and 
not suffer the Lord Deputie to come in, others said that if he did come in, 
he should not bring with him above forty men at the moste to tende 
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upon him, but to conclude, when his lordship was come with in sight of 
the towne he went into Shandowne Castle where the Ladye Carewe laye, 
and stayed there till the vaunt guard of his foote weare drawne up within 
sight of the towne. 

By this time Master Thomas Searchfield mayor of the cittie of Corke 
and William Meade recorder of the same, with the aldermen and comons 
and a stronge garde of the towne soldiers, weare drawne to the northe 
gate, which was sett open, and the maior with his brethrene standing upon 
the bridge, attending his Lordship coming. Nowe when his Lordship sawe 
that his owne forces weare come up, he sent for the maior and recorder 
with the reste to come up to him to Shandowne Castell, and so they did : 
and while they weare there, the vaunte garde marched into the towne, who 
placed themselves in order, and made a garde for his Lordship who 
followed after them with the maior and his brethrene and entered the 
cittie wheare he stayed certayne dayes hearing of causes and contro- 
versies, and examining the actions and proceedings of the citizens, and 
keping of sessions to punish malefactors. 

Thear were manie complaints exhibited aganist the maior and 
against the recorder; and against diuers other of the cittizens, amonge 
whom thear was certayne articles of treason, agaynst William Meade the 
recorder of Corke, and against diuers others, but chieflie against one 
Lieutenant Murrey who had bene a servitour under the late Quene 
deceased, but nowe named Captine Murrey and become a leader of some 
of this rebelious route of the Corkagians, which articles of treason were 
proued so manifestlie that Captine Murrey and two others were executed 
by marshall lawe, but William Meade the recorder of Corke was reserued 
to be tryed by arainement and an orderlie proceeding by lawe in a courte 
of sessions for that he was a gentleman of lands. 

And therefore the Lord Deputie left him to be tried before the com- 
missioners and justices of the prouince, and departed himself for Dublin, 
whear he had intelligence that upon the 4 daye of Maye it had pleased the 
king to elect and choose him to be one of his preeuie councell in England, 
with further directions that he should assume agayne the title of Lord Lief- 
tenant and ordayne a lord deputie to gouern the kingdom untyll further 
order should be taken and himselfe to repayre into England, which he par- 
formed accordinglie ; for he ordayned Sir George Carewe who was then 
treasurer of warres to be Lord Deputie in his absence, to gouern the 
kingdom, and taking with him the earle of Tyrone, who had been long 
forthe in action of rebellion, tooke shipping and departed into England, 
leaving Sir George Carie Lord Deputie in full aucthoritie upon the first of 
June. When the lord Mountioy, came to the court he was presentlie 
sworne, according to that former election, to be one of the preeuie councell 
Anno 1603, and he presented the-earl of Tyrone to the Kinge, who was 
er receyued into the kings most gracious favour and proclamations 
made to that effect, and published in London, upon the 8. daye of June 
in anno 1603. that Hugh Oneale, earle of Tyrone, in Ireland was receyued 


into his Maiestie’s favour and grace and that he was honourablie to be 
used. 


Nowe thear was an especiall sessions procured to be holden in the 
month of December at Yoghall in the countie of Corke, before Sir Charles 
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Willmot and Sir George Thorneton, knights, chiefe commissioners for the 
gouernement of the prouince of Munster in the absence of the lord presi- 
dent of that prouince: and before Garrot Commerford chiefe justice of 
the prouince, whear in the foresaid William Meade recorder of the cittie 
of Corke was indited and arraigned of certain articles of treason, by the 
name of William Meagh of Corke, gentleman. 

The Articles :— 

1. First, for leuying of warre against the king’s majestie. 

2. Secondlie, for denying the kings right and royall preheminence. 

8. Thirdlie, for killing one Master John Sutcliffe a minister: and for 
killing Zacharie Title: and William Hoddier, two of the kings 
soldiers. 

4. Fourthlie for detayning and keping the kings ordinance and muni- 
tion of warre, that it should not go out of Corke to strengthen 
the king’s armye, but did use it agzaynst the king in defense of 
his enemies. 

And notwithstanding that these articles weare sufficientlie proved, and 
partlie confessed by his owne mouth, yet the inquest that went upon 
Mareh 24 him for tryall of his life found him not guilty ; ; for which false 
Anno sg. 8 verdite they wear all bound ouer in recognizance to answere 
March 25.2 their periurie in the Starre Chamber: at which tearme they 
all appeared accordinglie and upon the ° . ° 

they weare censured according to an orderlie proceeding in lawe 
(before the Lord deputie and councell of the kingdom and before the 
chief justices and judges of all his Majesties highe courts and before all 
the kings officers, and ministers of the lawe as appertayned), and con- 
dempned for their periurie and abusing of themselves by delivering of a 
false verdict, in fines of great sums of money. 

In this yeare 1604. at the Trinity term which was holden in the town 
of Drohedaghe, because the plague was then in Dublin, the inquest 
before spoken of were by special commission summoned to appear before 
the Lord Deputy and council, to answer the foresaid perjury, being 
called every man by his several name according as he stood in the panel 
of the inquest as here doth follow: 


15 of June 1604. 
. Richard fitz Dauie barrie oge of Robertstone Esquir 
. Thomas fitz Join Giralde Rostelane 
. William Powre of Shangowrye 
. Gregorie Lambert of Buttiuante. 
. Dauid Nagle of Monenemie 
. Miles Roche of Kilbeahye 
- Donell o donowan of Castell Donouan 
. John Ronan of Yoghall. 
- Nycholas Galluan of the same merchant 


Centoanrkwnhde 


* William Gough, mayor of Dublin, died about the later ende of maye 1604 after 
he had been mayor about 8 monthes, and then John Eliot, alderman was chosen 
to supplie the rest of that yere: vidz. till Michaelmas. 


Joux Exror mayor 4 monthes ee } 


| Tuomas Carrom, j —_ 
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10. Mahowne m°Shehie of Kilbetworagh ) 
11. William Hodnett of Ballie Wodye \ gent. 
12. Donell Moyle M«Cartie of Fiall 


These men being called in his Highnes court of Starr Chamber, 
comonlie called in Ireland Castell Chamber. and euerie man answering 
accordinglie, it was demanded of them howe thei coulde give up a verdit, 
not guiltie, of the said William Meaghe, whose actions of treason were 
apparentlie proued by good and sufficient witnesses, besides what he 
spake with his owne mouth before the judges in the presence of the said 
inquest which the judges presentlie expound to them that his words weare 
high treason. They answered that in theyr consciences they could not 
find him guiltie, and so the court of Starr chamber proceeded to the 
Censur. Whear in Rychard fitz Dauid Barrie oge was fyned to his 
Maiestie in 1000 marks. and euerie one of the reste in 500 poundes. and to 
weare papers upon theyr heads for periurie in all the foure courtes that 
trinitie tearme in Drohedagh and to lye in prysone at the Lord Deputies 
pleasur. Likewise to weare papers for periurie upon their heads at the 
next generall sessions which should be holden in Corke in the prouince 
of Munster. 

In this year the Lord Deputie lyeing at Castell Reban in the 
borders of Leyx, dubbed two knights, uidz. Sir John Oseleye, and Sir 
Josias Bodeleygh. The plague being hott in Dublin this yeare, the Lord 
Deputie laye uerie seldom in Dublin. 

About this time it pleased the king’s maiestie to alter the gouerne- 
ment in this kingdom of Ireland, for he revoked Sir George Carie, that 
Anno isos, Was Lord Deputie at that presente, and sent ouer to that 
Fevra. 3. worthie knighte Sir Arthur Chichester (who had been gouernonr 
of Carrigfergus about 4 years) his patent to be lord Deputie generall of 
all Ireland with directions to take upon him presentlie the place and 
gouvernment of the kingdom. Which he did, and receyued the sword 
together with his othe in the cathedrall church comonlie called Christes 
Churche in Dublin uppon the 8 daye of Februarie in anno 1604. What 
tyme he was fullie established in the gouernement of the kingdom. 

This Lord Deputie was naturallie of a religious disposition, out of which 
in this tyme of his gouernement-he indeuored, not onlie to plant godlie 
Anno 1605. and learned men in the church of God: but also to reedifie 
Auno reg:3. and builde up again the ruinated and decayed churches, that 
weare in the kingdom. 

About this time that roverent preacher Master William Daniell 
Bachilor of Diuenitie was in hande with the translation of the Booke of 
Annoteg:4: Comon prayer into the Irishe tongue and was greatlie in- 
couraged thear unto by the Lord Deputie: who not onlie gaue waye thear 
unto but also restrickte order to the printer for the printing thear of 
with large recompence out of his Maiestye’s thereasure and comyssion 
tor disspearsing of them through out all the churches in the king- 
dom.° 


4 In this year was published in print the Booke of Comon Prayer n the Irish 
tongue which was translated and reduced into the vulgar speeche of the Irish by that 
reuerent father in God William Daniell, lord archbishop of Tuam, by the procurement 
of the Lord Deputie who gaue speciall directions that the archebishops and byshores 
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This year about tlie 20. of Aprill Sir Cahir Odoghertie being then a 
great man in the north of Ireland, and one that was in great favour with 
the kings maiestie in so muche that his hignes the selfe same daye, vidz:, 
the 20. daye of Aprill had signed unto him a warrant for letters patents, 
to enter into the possessions of a certayn iland called the Inche lyeing 
upon lough Swilly, whear unto he pretended some title although he had 
no greate intreste in them, This not witb standing it pleased his maiestie 
to graunt him warrant as aforesayd farre beyond his expectacion the 
verie same daye. The sayd Odoghertie, upon whatsoeuer idle conceypte, 
but as I have heard it reported to be upon some displeasur, grudge, and 
hatred, which he had conceiued agaynst the too precise and seueare 
gouernement of Sir George Pawlett knight, who was then the chieffe 
gouernour of the cittie of Dirrie and the countries there about, who had 
offered some discourtesie to Odoghertie, whearof he sought to be revenged 
as also to kepe his promise with the earle of Tyrone, who, (as it hath bine 
crediblie reported) had made before his going into Spayne some secreate 
combynations with the sayd Sir Cahir Odoghertie, with Ocaane, with Sir 
Neale Garuie, and with diuerse others, that they should keepe theyr fayth 
and loyaltie to him in his absence and to be ina reddines to receyue him, 
at his returne from Spayne with all the force and strength of men that he 
colde make, for he intended to bring with him, from the Pope, and from 
the King of Spayne ayde and strength of men sufficient as he thought 
to bannish all the Englishe men owt of Ireland. 

And further he appoynted them to be reddie, about the first of Maye 
1608 : which after our usuall accompte happened that year the 21. of 

_Aprill. and he gave them a token that when they should see about that 
time a navye of shipps upon that coaste, that then they should reare 
heade with their forces upon the land, and firste to take the kinges forte of 
Cullmore, Castell Doe, and as many other places as they could get that 
weare in the Englishe men’s possessions, but aboue all other things he 
left with them in charge that they should sacke, spoyle, and burne the 
Dirrie. 
shoulde take everie one a portion of them into their dioces and distribute them amonge 
theyr cleargye to euerye paryshe one, allso the sayd Lord Deputie in the tyme of his 
gouernement compelled the parishioners of euerye seuerall parrishe to reeditie their 
decayed and ruinated churches whearof many had lyen waste long tyme; and manye 
other good thinges he dyd bothe to the churche and churche men. 

* There is here a blank, only the margin of the face of folio 55 surviving, giving 
the dates as follows : ‘ Anno 1607, March 25. Anno reg. 5. September 30. Anno 1608, 
March 25, anno reg.6;’ and on the back, ‘Ireland. Lo: Dep: Culmore,’ followed 
by some fragmentary words. At this point also the following note is interpolated :— 
‘Nicholas Burren, Mayor. This man was mayor in this year, for Plunket, which 
sheuld have been mayor, but would not, refusing the place for like causes as other 
before him had done. In the winter of this year was a great frost, which began a 
little before Christmas, and continued till about Midlent. This frost increased with 
such fervency of cold that all things which grew above the ground died and starved 
with cold; many beasts, both wild and tame, died and starved with hunger, and so 
did great numbers of wild fowls (23 lines thickly scored through]. The rivers for the 
most part throughout all Ireland were so covered over that the people might go to 
and fro upon the ice as upon dry land; yet God so blessed the summer and the harvest 


that it yielded sufficient plenty of corn.’ Burrell was mayor of Dublin-in 1607. 
—C.L. F. 
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And therfor, as upon the day aforsayd he had gathered together a greate 
number of Irishe men: bothe horse and foote; and towards euening he 
went to the kinges forte of Cullmore, under culloure of frindship and 
gossiprie to make merrie with Captin Harte, his gossip, who was constable 
of that forte and commanded the warde that was theare, but when 
Odoghertie sawe his time he took Captin Hart prisoner and all that weare 
with him, and left one of his owne followers called Pheilimi Reagh in the 
sayd forte as constable to kepe it for himselfe and to his use: and then 
went himselfe with such forces as he had unto the cyttie of the Dirrie 
comminge thyther aboutt halfe an houre before daye and thear he 
cruellie murdered Sir George Paulet, the gouernour, and Lieutenant 
Gurdin : and Ensigne Corbett with diuerse others ° and he tooke prisoners 
Captin Henry Vaghan, with Mistris Mongomerie the bishop of Dirrie his 
wife, who weare sente to the Castell of Bert to the Ladye oDoghertie ® to 
be kept as prisoners, and so he with his wicked crue tooke the spoyle of the 
cittie and burnt it downe to the ground all excepte the churche. When 
newes hearof came to the Lord Deputie and councell, thear was presentlie 
prepared an army of 8: or 900. men horse and foute who weare committed 
to the gouernement of Sir Rychard Wingefield knight: highe marshall of 
Ireland, as chiefe commander in that seruice, with whom was joyned Sir 
Oliuer Lambert, knight, an expert seruitore in the warres, these two ac- 
companied with Sir Frances Rushe, sett forwards towards the northe with 
theyr forces : horse anc foote about the 13. of Maye. And verie shortlie 
after, Sir Thomas Ridgwaye the theasurer at warres, upon a vehement 
desire that he had to see the Seruice, followed after them and ouertooke 
them at Dundalke: and so thei marched all together with the armye till 
they came to Charlemounte, and from thence Sir Tobie Cawfield with 25 
soldiers of his owne companie, and 25 more of Sir Francis Roes company 
marched a long with them into Odogherties countrie ; where they incamped 
first at Quartermore, and after that at one of Odogherties chiefe howses 
called Elagh, or Illagh, then Sir Richard Wingefield and the rest of the 
commanders sought means first of all to get agayne his maiesties forte of 
-Kyllmore, which when Pheileim Reaghe perceyued he quicklie quitte the 
forte and stoale awaye by boats in the night, then was Captin Baker 
lefte there with a ward to keep that forte agayne for the kinge. 

After this weare certain captaines with theyre companies sent foorthe 
into the furthest border of Odoghertie’s countries called Innisheowen which 
lyeth alonge by the sea side, from whence they brought great numbers of 
cattell and prayes into the campe. and so Sir Rychard, and Sir Oliuer and 
the reste contynued still the prosecution of the enemye from place to 
place whear so euer he went according as they could gett intelligence, and 
as they camped one night near unto Kenninore Wodde Odoghertie 
came in the night with his forces, and sett upon the Englishe campe and 
falling by chaunce upon that quarter where Sir Henry Oge Oneale 
quartered, he slue Sir Henrie and 6 or 7 of his men. so the alarum raising 


5 But the Ladye Pawlet and her daughters fell into the hands of Sir Neale 
Garvy. 

* This Ladye O’Doghertie was sister to the lord of Gormanstowne in the Englishe 
pale. 
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the campe was quicklie in armes, and Odoghertie was glad to gett him 
packinge. And Phenton Parsones the ensigne bearer to Sir Thomas 
Phillips was left theare constable of the castell with a stronge warde to 
keepe it for the kinge. 

In the monthe of June Sir Rychard and Sir Oliuer drewe the armie to 
a verie strong house of Odogherties called Castell Barte: whear in his 
ladie did lye ; which castell after 5 or 6 dayes siedge was yielded up to 
the gouernours in his Maiesties behalfe, and the Ladyie Odoghertie was 
taken prisoner and Odogherties sister Elinor; and a mouncke.’ The 
Ladie Pawlett and hir daughters with mistries Mongomerie the bishops 
wife and other Englishe prisoners weare in larged and sett at libertie. 
and a ward put into the castell to be kepte for the king. vidz anciente 
persones that was Sir Thomas Phyllipes. 

It was not long after but that Sir Neale Garuie was also taken 
prisoner at the bishops towne of Rapho, at what time Sir Thomas Rydge- 
waye haueing seene thus muche of the seruice was willinge to retire 
home to Dubline and tooke with him the sayd Sir Neale Garuie and the 
Ladie Odoghertie to the Lord Deputie, and after a while Sir Neale-Garu‘c 
and Ocaane weare sent into England weare they were committed 
prisoners into the tower of London and theare do remayne to this 
daye, and the ladie Odoghertie was committed prisoner by warrant 
from the Lord Deputie, to the custodie of Thomas Drugoole, elder 
shiriffe of the cittie of Dublin. And the governours Sir Rychard Winge- 
field, and Sir Oliuers Lamberte, commanded the captines and officers to 
drawe to a little hill, that was before the campe, and to stand there in 
batalia with 4 or 500 soldiers, neare abowte 150. weare sent owt with 
officers, as Jose wings further off from the campe to vewe the enemie 
and to skyrmishe with them; and Odoghertie seeing that small com- 
panie thoughte to over runn them with his lookes: and _himselfe 
leadinge his mayne battell, marched towards them with more haste then 
a good pace in a verie greate rage, but the soldiers sent theyr bullets so 
thycke flyeinge amongest the rebbels that Odoghertie was (hit by] one of 
them which layd him one the ground, and his frind Pheleim Reaghe when. 
he sawe him fall, thought to take himup But he was dead before, and so 
he drewe awaye the rebbels, and went to the woddes and the soldiers 
brought the bodye of Odoghertie to the campe with great joye, wheare 
the governours commanded to cut of his head, which they sent awaye 
presentlie to the Lord Deputie by one Ryce Coytmore of the Dirrie. 

About the first of July as Sir Richard and Sir Oliuer weare in camped 
at the Abbey of Killmackrenan, stayeing thear some certayne days to rest 
and reliefe their soldiers after theyr great travells: Odoghertie being 
verie impatient and in a rage for the loses of his Castell of Barte and 
for the takeing of the ladie his wife, and his sister prisoners, and sending 
them away to Dublin that he had gathered an armie of about 1000 men 
and thought in this his rage to surpryse the Englishe campe upon a 
suddayne, but as God would thei weare discovered in verie good time and 
the alarum rising in the campe verie suddaynlie the soldiers issued 
foorthe and the officers ledd foorthe some 8 or 400 and stood batalia upon 


7 The monckes name, Phelemy o Dougherty now converted to God’s true religion. 
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a hill before the campe but those soldiers foorthe first of all; went 
furthest of from the campe: in number almost 200. who fell in skyr- 
myshe with Odoghertye’s people, and, him selfe mette, theare was one 
soldier that did knowe Odoghertie and with his peece leuelled at him and 
shott him through the head with a bullett whearof he died presentlie and 
when he was thus strooken downe all his men came awaye and the soldiers 
brought his bodie to the campe wheare the gouernours commanded his 
head to be cut offe, and sent it presentlie away to the Lord Deputie.* 

While these things weere adoing the Lord Deputie had prepared 
some more forces and was marching towards the north to theyr ayde 
that weare,theare before, and as he was travelling towards Dundalke 
Captine Henry Vaghan, who had bene a prisoner with Odoghertie, was 
now escaped and mett the Deputie upon the Lurgan in the highe way to 
Dundalke and told him that the head of Odoghertie was cut offe and was 
coming towards his lordshipp with Ryce Coytmore, at which newes he 
Sir Robert greatlie reioyced, and presentlie called for master Robert Rydge- 
kuighte#at. Waye the sonne and heyre of Sir Thomas Rydgewaye theasurer 
thon the at warres, and thear made him knight being of the age of 16 
Lurgan-the years or thear about. This yonge knight presentlie returned 
160. home to be furnished with men, horses, and aparell, fit to attend 
the Lo: Deputie in that jornie: so the lord deputie marched with a joyeful 
harte to Dundalke and lodged theare that nighte, and from thence he 
marched by jorneys to Ardmaghe wheare he laye in campe about 3 days 
or 4, in which time as some of the soldiers ranged abroad, thei found in a 
house certayne Romishe rellicques, as copes, vestements, tunicles, albes, 
bookes, and such like, which weare brought to the Lo: Dep: which his lord- 
ship soone dispearsed and gaue awaye : chieflie one riche cope of cloth of 
gold he gaue to Christes Church in Dublin, for to make a cushin and pulpit 
clothe for the pulpit which is used for that purpose theare at this daye. 
From this campe he remoued to a verie fayre camping place wheare he 
laye about 10 or 12 dayes at this campe. Sir Thomas Ridgewaye ouertook 
the Lord Deputie and brought with him his sonne and heyre the late 
dubbed knight with 12 horsemen verie well apoynted whose cullours and 
bandrowles weare white and blacke and so he attended his lordship on that 
jorneye. 

While the Lord Deputie was travelling these jorneys towards the 
Dirrie, those chiefe commanders that weare at the Dirrie vidz: Sir 
Rychard Wingefield, and Sir Oliuer Lamberte presentlie after the death of 
Odoghertie dislodged from Kilmackrenan and marched to Castell Doe, 
which Odoghertie a little before his death had taken by treacherie and had 
placed a strong ward therein, which castell Sir Richard and Sir Oliuer 
besiedged, lodgeing their army round about it, and mounted a demi 
canon and culuering for to batter downe the castell which helde out from 
thursdaye to Sonndaye about mydnight and then the principall of the 
ward stoale awaye in boates upon a springe tyde, and lefte nobodye in 
the castell but one walshe man that was theyr master gunner and a few 
poor soules: this walsheman and one Irishman were presentlie executed 


* It is not clear from the MS. which of these two paragraphs, describing the death 
of Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, was intended to stand.—C. L. F. 
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by marshall lawe and a ward for the king put into the castell under the 
command of Captine Eelinge. Nowe the enemies forces seeing themselues 
withoute a chieftayne to direct them and that theyr principall castells 
and strongest holdes weare taken from them they braake in sunder and 
dispearsed them selues. 

Nowe was Sir Oliuer Lambert sent to the Lorde Deputie and with him 
the mouncke that was taken at the Castell of Barte, but Sir Rychard 
Wingefielde the high marshall stayed with the armie in Odogherties 
countrie followeing upon the Seruice, and God so prospered all theyr 
actions that euerie thing was ended to the honor of his maiestie and the 
great credit of those worthie commanders: for Pheleimi Reaghe and 
sundrie others weare taken, whear of some weare executed by marshall 
lawe but Pheilimi and some others weare reserved tyll the Lord Deputies 
cominge. 

In the meane tyme whyle the Lord Deputie was lyeing in that campe 
aforesayd by Dunganon Sir Oliuer Lambert came thyther unto him, and 
brought with him the moncke, and Sir Oliuer discoursed unto the Lord 
Deputie all the manner of theyr proceeding in those seruices of the northe, 
allso the moncke was examined at sundrie tymes and perswaded to 
forsake that Romyshe religion, and to recante that idle profession which 
he did, and was pardoned. Nowe the Lo: Deputie haueing intelligence 
wheare some of the dispearsed rebbels comonlie frequente had sent 
certayne companies of soldiers abroad into the woddes to pursue them 
and slue some of them in the pursute and other some weare taken 
prisoners and weare brought to the campe, chieflie one Shane Ocane 
brother to the great Ocane that was prisoner in England who with other 
of the rebells was condempned to die, unto whom the mouncke was sent 
to instruct them howe tiey should prepare them selues to dye, but when 
the said Shane Ocane heard the moncke give instructions contrary to 
that form of religion which he knew the moncke had professed in former 
tymes, he thruste him awaye from him and said that he deserued hang- 
inge for reuolting.from the popes religion: and so caste him selfe from 
the gallowes and was hanged: with thre or foure others. 

The Lord Deputie from this campe dismissed Sir Rychard Morison 
and Sir Thomas Roper, with the companies and sent them home agayne in 
to Mounster : to theyr garrison places, and his lordship dislodged from that 
campe, and marched by jorneys to the Liffard whear he called a sessions 
and by orderlie course in lawe sundry of the rebells, cheefelie Pheileim 
Reaghe weare indited of high treason: found gyltie, condempned, and 
executed, so the Lord Deputie, after he had settled good order in the 
countrie and placed garrisons in fitt places with captins and officers as 
appertayned, he returned home comming to Dublin about the middle of 
September. 

John Cusacke, Mayor.—This mayor was a great housekeeper, for in his 
mayoralitie he invited the Lord Deputie at sundrie times also strangers 
= and travellers out of forrayne countries weare entertayned in 
Anno reg:6. his house: he would make matches of bowling and shooting 
with the Lord Deputie and councell, and aboue ali this he did gouerne 
the state of the cittie with equitie and justice.® 


® Four lines are here scored through. 
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In this year upon the 12. of october there commenced two doctors. 


vidz D. Daniell in Theologie 

\ D. Dunn in the Ciuill Lawe 
Bachellers in Theologie 4, 
Masters of the Artes 9. 
Bachellers of the Arts te 


This yeare also was published the Booke of Comon Prayer which the 
aforesayd D: Daniell had translated into the Irish tongue at the procure- 
ment of the Lord Deputie, who dispearsed those bookes through whole 
kingdom of Ireland. 

You have red in the discourses of the year before goeing of the 
sackeing, wasteing, burninge of that ancient cittie of the Dirrie in the 
sew prouince of Ulster. nowe shall you read in the discourses of 
Annoreg.7, this present yeare, how careful the king’s most excellent 
Majestie hath bene for the reedifieing and replanting agayne of the said 
citties and countries theareunto adioyning and with what great consider- 
ation his higness and the councell in England haue harkned unto the sutes 
of that worthye magistrate [? Sir William Craven] Lord Mayore of that 
most ancient, famous, and honourable cittie of London with the aldermen 
and comons of the same who haue undertaken to the king, the replanta- 
cion of that cittie of Dirrie, and of the town of Colerane and the countries 
thereabout, as it will more plainly appear, by these articles immediately 
heare after followeing. [Here follow the articles between the king and 
the city of London, which are printed in the Calendar of State Papers, 
‘Ireland,’ 1608-10, pp. 359-62. | 

These articles being thus agreed upon between the Lo’ of the 
Council in England on the behalf of his Majesty, on the one ,arty, and 
the Lord Mayor of the city of London on the other party, were presently 
sent to the right honourable the Lord Chichester, Lord Deputy General in 
Ireland, together with a letter under the several hands of the said lords, 
advertising his lordship of the manner and order how to proceed in the 
said plantation of the north, which letter I have also set down here 
verbatim, as it was copied out of the original, as followeth : 

‘After our hearty commendations to your Lordship, your Lordship 
shall understand that the noble and worthy work of the plantation in 
oo Ulster, undertaken by the city, is now at the last resolved on, 
fromthe and Articles of agreement between his Majesty and the city 


‘England to absolutely concluded, to which we and they have already sub- 
the Lord : : ° : 

Deputy in scribed; whereupon they have made choice of a particular 
Ireland." governor, and assisted him with other fit persons for the more 
orderly disposition of their affairs, and for accommodating such other 
circumstances as from time to time shall be offered to their consideration. 
They have also elected a sufficient person, John Rowley, well known to 
your Lordship, to be their resident agent on that side, who is correspon- 
dent with the Governor and his assistants here, and to receive and 
execute such directions as they shall have occasion to transport unto 


© An abstract of this letter has been printed from the Philadelphia Papers in 
Cal. S. P., ‘Ireland,’ 1608-10, pp. 378-9.—C. L. F. 
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him; and some other inferior ministers they employ and presently 
despatch away thither, purposing that their agent shall very shortly 
follow. All which, and every of them, we do not only earnestly recom- 
mend to your Lordship’s favour, but more particularly and most especially 
the work itself, being so honourable in the beginning and so hopeful in 
the success. We must say unto your Lordship that there are not many 
things within his Majesty’s kingdoms that he more taketh to heart than 
this, which we have observed your Lordship also to embrace with much 
alaerity, as the person who hath not only been a principal instrument to 
make waye for this good worke by the sword, but by your ensueing 
indeavours haue made it more apte for that impression which is nowe 
intended towards it, in all which considerations we require you to assist 
with your beste countenance and helpe in all their addresses, so far as 
shall be reasonable, and namelie for your directions at this present to the 
commanders, sherrifes and other officers in the seuerall countries, Tyrone, 
Colrayne, Downagall, Antrim, to be imployed to furnish a competent 
number of the country people for the felling, digging of stone, burninge 
of lyme, and doing such lyke necessarie works and at the rates as is 
usuallie allowed by his maiestie upon the like occasions, And further that 
your Lordship take order that cattell, corne, and other necessarie prouisions 
for vittailles may by your authoritie be taken up at the ordinarie and 
usuall price of the countrie for the use of the workmen and labourers for 
all which the agent hath order to make satisfaction by payment in reddie 
monye. Finallie wee praye you to omitte nothing that is fitt to be done 
for the aduancement of this worke which is helde to be of so great con- 
sequence, and so we bid your Lordship hartelie farwell, from the Court at 
Whitehall the 4 of februarie. 1609. 
Your Lordships verie loving 
frinds 
The Councellors who signed this letter. 
E of Worcester. 

Lo: Arch:b: of Canterb: Lo: Zouche 

Lo: Chancellor. Lo: Knowles 

Lo: Threasuror. Lo: Stanhope. 

Lo: p: Seale. S: John Herbert 

Duke of Lenox. S': Julius Cesar 

Lo: Admirall. 

Lo: Chamberlaine. 


By these articles and this letter, dothe plainlie appear the kings 
maiesties most gratious fauour and loue, which out of his princelie care 
he beareth to this ruinated Kingdom of Ireland, for he doth not onelie 
seek the reedification and replantacion of that most ancient cittie of 
the Derrie (called in olde time Derrie Collumkill or St Collumbes land, 
whearin many famous princes, the kings of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, have been enterred after their death) but also hath in his gratious 
and bountiful liberalitie, giuen and granted greater proportions of lands 
and more larger liberties and privileges thearunto than euer it had 
before : as maye appeare more playne, by their Charter bearing date. 

About the later end of this year 1609 vidz upon the 19 daye of Marche 
being Mondaye : in the 7 yeare of his Maiesties raigne. Mawde Plunckett 
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late wife to the Lord Christopher Plunckett baron of Dunsanie was 
most Cruellie murdered in hire owne house, at Cloan-eye in the countie of 
easte Methe, with sundrie stroakes of an axe, not hauing anie bodie in the 
house with her but hir nurse called Honora Caffra: and one horsboy called 
Tyrrelagh mac ne Moyster, this ladie being sore wounded to the death 
the nurse Honora raised the strong crye so that certain women of the 
tenants ranne in to the house whear they found the ladie all moste dead, 
in the nurse’s arms, and demaund who had killed their land ladie: but 
no bodie would confesse it, and within a while came in Edwarde Brooke 
esquire that dwelt hard by at Dunboyne, who was a justice of the peace in 
the countie and Mr Anthonie Gall an atturnie in the Court of the King’s 
Benche, these two settled them selues verie dilligentlie to examine the 
cause howe that ladie should be so murdered, and when the nurse 
Honora Caffra was examined, she denyed both the facte and the know- 
ledge who did it, excepte quod she it weare Tyrrelagh the horsboy that did 
it. Lyke wise when the saide Tyrrelagh was examined, he denyed both 
the facte and the knowledge who did it, excepte quod he Honora the nurse 
did it. Then the justice examined the neyghbours what they could saye of 
their knowledge. Then 2. or 3. women of the neyghbours confessed certain 
speeches which the nurse had latelie spoken, whearin apeared a great pre- 
sumption that it was the said nurse that committed the said murder : 
aad verie litle or nothing was spoken of the horsboy ; not with standing the 
justice of the peace sent them both vidz. the sayd Tyrrelagh and the said 
Honora prisoners to the Castell of Trym there to abide theyr trialls, and 
the more inquirie was made for this murder, the greater presumptions 
apeared that it should be the nurse Honora that had done the acte, 
whearupon she was remoued from Trym to the Castell of Dublin whear 
Ane 1608. she remayned till the nexte Easter tearme and then was 
Auoreg.8. arraigned in the high Court of the King’s Benche, and being 
found guiltie by the verdit of an inqueste was condempned to be burned : 
which was accordingly put in execution, at the Gallowes Hill, upon Ox- 
mantowne greene: wheare she was burned, not withstanding that she 
denied both the facte and the knowledge thearof even to the laste gaspe 
of breath. Thesayd Tyrrelagh lyeing all this whyle in the Castell of Trym 
was brought to the barre at the next assices theare holden, and when no 
man followed the matter or brought in any evidence against him he was 
acquited by proclamation, and remayned in prison onelie for his fees. 
Nowe the constable gave him libertie to go abroad all the daye with 
one boult upon his legge, but at night coupled him with another prisoner, 
and sundrie nights the said Tyrrelagh would dream and raue, and erye 
out in his sleepe holde me, holde me, saue me, saue me, looke whear she 
comes, oh she pulles me and pintsheth me, with sundrie the like outeries. 
So that his yocke fellowe prisoner complayned to the constable, desireing 
that he might not be coupled any more with him. Then the constable 
began to examine what was the cause of that crying out, and he con- 
fessed that in his dreams he saw the sayde Honora Caffra, come to him 
and to torment him in that fashion, whear upon the constable and 
others, and amonge all the aforesaid justice of the peace Mr. Brookes 
began to charge him with his conscience concerning the sayde murder, 
alledginge unto him that his soule coulde not be saued unlesse he con- 
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fessed truly what he did knowe concerning the same. Whear upon at 
the laste he confessed, that it was hymselfe that did committe the sayde 
murder, unknowne to the nurse, and that she was not in any wise guiltie, 
upon which confession he was kepte more close prisoner then before, And 
at the next cessions houlden in Trym in the moneth of Julie and the 8: 
yeare of his maiesties raigne the sayd Tyrrelagh was arraigned for the sayd 
murder and condempned to be hanged, drawne, and quartered : which was 
done and executed accordinglie. 
Anno 1610. ‘ James Walshe, Edward Ball ‘ 
— en ae { Robert Hacket. Richard Ensiace } oo. 

The first two of these heare named for shireffes vidz James Walshe, 
and Robert Hacket, refused to go to the churche; and wear thearefore 
excommunicated, they were also called before the Lord Deputie and coun- 
cell, and commanded to take the othe of supremacie, which they utterlie 
refused, and weare committed thearefore to the Castell of Dublin, whear 
they remayne prisoners to this daye. And in theyr places weare chosen 
Edward Ball: and Rychard Eustace, who serued out the reste of the 
yeare. 

In this yeare the 27 of October, there commenced in the universitie 
of Dublin. 

Masters of the artes 2. 
Bachellors of the Arts 4. 


This year in Hyllarie tearme, thear was arraigned in the King’s 
benche for highe treason, one Conohore Odouenie that was titularie 
Anno 1611. bishop of Downe in Lecale and one Gilpatricke O Logherane a 
Septe. 30. i aie ° ease 
Anno reg.9. Seminiazie preeste, these being found giltie wear condempned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and when they weare sent foorthe to 
be executed thear also went foorth to the place of execution an infinite 
number of people out of the cittie both men and women; euen such a 
multetud as the like was neuer sene before at any execution about 
Dublin, and when these men weare hanged, and weare let down to be 
quartered both men and women of a blinde zeale, and superstitious 
holliness gathered about the bishop, wheare he was a quartering and with 
clothes and handkarchers soaked up his blud and cutt up the soddes of 
the earth whear his blud was shed: and some cutt of his fingers, and 
others cutt collops of his flesh in a most inhumayne manner as I thought 
Anno 1612. andas I doe thinke thear was neuer before the like heathenishe 
jaaveeg. practice done amongst Christians, to triple the tortur of a con- 
dempned parson under the collour of zeale to his religion. 

This year upon the 24 daye of October betwen the hours of 8 and 4. 
of the clocke in the afternoon Master Hen: Dauells a gallant yonge 
gentleman was murdered in the streets of Catherlaghe by one Piers 
Keatinge : |! 
towne of Catherlagh whear the sayd Dauells had layen a daye or two 
taking of phissike, the companie being thus assembled, one of the Hart- 
pooles, namelie George, being gossip unto Dauells, sent a messenger 
unto the house whear in the sayd Dauels was, with seuerall reprochefull 
messages, being in effect, challenges, the which Dauells did endeuour to 


" Here follow eight lines thickly scored through. 
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shun alledging that he was sicklie and had taken some phisick whearby 
he was unable to answear theyr expectations as then, and further made 
answer to his sayd gossips prouoking messages, that he would not drawe 
one drop of his gossips blud for a kingdom, and whear as it appeared 
t[o] him: by their messages that nothinge coulde satisfye them but his 
blud, he replyed, that to eschue great effusion of blud, which might be 
shed by factious parttakers, that he and his brother Anthonye St Leger 
woulde meete the said Sir Thomas Lofftus, George Hartpoole, at some 
convenient place and tyme, and giue them lawfull answer to what they 
coulde obiecte, which reasonable and gentleman like proffers they utterlie 
refuse to entertayne, and in tyme, when by all these prouocations they 
could not get him out of the dores, they sent a messenger commanded to 
tell Dauells that he was a dishonest man and that they had taken such 
a course that neyther his worde nor credit should be accepted off, in any 
parte of the worlde. 

Which motiue of infamie, Dauells being a man of a greate spirit, could 
not indure, but tooke up his sword and went out of the doors into the 
streete, (being accompanied and followed by his mother the Ladie St. 
Leger, and by his halfe brother master Anthonie St. Leger and four others 
of his owne people) and taking the highe waye homewards towards his 
owne house was intercepted by the said Sir Thomas Loftus, George 
Hartpoole, and the reste of that assemblié, who stood directlie in his waye, 
and sett upon him with a mayne crye, after the barbarous Irishe manner, 
and after some conference had with them and a small byckering with 
swords, one of the septe of the Keatinges called Piers Keatinge hauing a 
peece charged with two mayne bulletts and fiue quarter shott shaddowed 
him selfe betwene the sayd Sir Thomas Loftus, and the said George Hart- 
poole, and discharged that peece in the brest of the sayd Dauells and slue 
him treacherouslie, and after fled with mayne haste unto the wooddes, which 
cruell murder, Elynor Butler wife to the sayd Henrie Dauells, together 
his halfe brother m: Anthonie St. Leger, haue followed so stricktlie by 
an orderlie proceeding in lawe that the sayd Sir Thomas Loftus and sayd 
George Hartpoole with some of the rest had verie hardlie escaped with 
theyr liues, if the queste or jurie that was impannelled out of the Quenes 
countie, (of which jurie one Alexander Timoge Barrington Esquyer was 
forman,) had not giuen up a uerie partiall verdit, for which the sayd Baring- 
ton and the reste do yet stand in danger to be. censured in the Starre 
Chamber, and the sayd Piers Keatinge. 

In the same month weare comenced in the universitie of Dublin. 


Master of Arte 5. 
Bachellers of Art. 8. 
and one Bacheller of Musicke. 


In this year the king’s majestie determined to have a highe courte of 
Parliament to be houlden at Dublin in Ireland and to begin upon the 18 
Anno 1612, @aye of maye which should be in anno 1613, and in the 11 yere 
Annoreg. 10. of his maiesties reign ouer England, France, and Ireland, and 
of Scotland 47. 

Nowe when the right honourable the Lord Chichester had receiued 
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aduertisements by letters from his majestie and thereby understood the 
king’s determination, what was the king’s pleasure hearin to be done, he 
presentlie sent foorthe special warrants of summons throughout all the 
whole kingdom : first to the lords spiritual and temporall. to be in a 
redines at Dublin upon that day prefixed with their robes of parlament and 
all other things necessarilie apartayning to attend his maiesties seruice 
during the parlament time. Likwise summons weare sent to all 
shiriffes of counties: to maiors soueraignes, portreis and all the other 
chiefe officers of citties and corporate townes, to chuse sufficient men 
for to be knights of the shires and burgesses of citties and townes to 
attend at the same parlament. But in their elections of knights and bur- 
gesses theare grewe great contention and striffe in sundrie places of the 
kingdom, by reason that the greatest number of people, as well noble as 
ignoble, weare so inclyned to Romanisme and recusancie that they would 
not giue their voice to the chusing of any man excepte they knewe him 
to be an open recusant. By means wheare of manie hollow-harted 
papists wear produced for knights of the shire and burgesses of the 
parlament, and amongst all other manye of the cittizens of Dublin, who 
weare alwaies accompted the patrones of loyaltie, to all the subiects 
of... and paragones of obedience to the kings of England, weare 
nowe found to be possessed with other spirites: for when a warrant was 
directed to Sir James Carroll, kftight, then maior of the cittie of Dublin, 
and to the shiriffes to chuse burgesses for the cittie, the maior haueing 
some lands ‘with out in the countie was att Killmaynan chusing the 
knights of the parlament for the owtshire, in whose absence the shiriffes 
with certayn of the aldermen and cittizens went to the towsell and thear, 
(not staying for the mayor) his comeing home . . . did chuse two alder- 
men for burgesses of the parlament house vidz Francis Taylor, alderman, 
and Thomas Alline, alderman But this election was judged to be done 
by an indirecte course, and therefor the maior intended the nexte morn- 
ing to make another election in his owne presence, wherein the voices 
of the cittizens and towne dwellers as well Englishe as Irishe should be 
allowed. So thear assembled to the towlsell the next morning all the 
whole cittie as well Englishe as Irishe, but those of the recusants faction 
would not suffer any Englishman, or any other to speak but such as they 
knew to be recusants, whearupon was raised in the towlsell a greate 
tumulte and mutenie, and the people recusants, being the greatest num- 
ber, quicklie thruste all the Englishe men with violence owte of the 
doors, and there was one Nycholas Steephens a merchant of the cittie 
that would have rounge the alarum with the towlsell bell if he could haue 
founde the key, and others offered to laye hand upon the Kings sword 
that was before the maior but the maior in this hurlie burlie took the 
sword in his owne hande and went to the Lord Deputie to complayne, 
and so thear was no other election made that day. Nowe the Lord 
Deputie gaue a most heauie cheque to the two shiriffes of the cittie for 
chusing the burgesses before the maior came home, also he committed 
the sayd Nycholas Steephens to the Castell of Dublin, and the mayor 
called all the citizens foorth to Hoggen green, thear to make a newe 
election of burgesses, but the recusant cittizens ceased not still to 
uphould and maintaine their former election of Alderman Taylor, and 
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Alderman Allyne. Neuerthelesse, the maiur with others of the aldermen 
his brethren and a great number of other good cittizens and loyall 
subiects chose thear Richard Bowlton esquire who was then recorder of 
the cittie for another, who were presented to the Lord Deputie and were 
verie well accepted.'* 

By this time the daye of the parlament drue neare and all the 
nobilitie, the lords spiritual and temporal, the knights and burgesses out 
Anno 1612, f ll quarters of the kingdom weare repairing to the cittie. . . 
sane vent, thear to gyve theyr attendance as aforesd. And upon the 18 daye 
marche 25. Of maye being Tewsdaye, the Lord Deputie, with the pieres and 
fiaveis. nobles of the realme both spirituall and temporall attiered in 
Annores- 11+ their parlament robes in most sumpteous manner rode from 
the castell of Dublin unto the Cathedral church of St. Patrick and thear 
heard Diuine seruice and a sermon preached by that reverent father in 
god, Christopher archbishop of Ardmagh and primate of all Ireland, and 
after the seruice and sermon ended they returned back to the castell 
whear the parlament house was prepared for them in most statlie 
manner, and the Lord Deputie entered into the parliament house and 
thear parformed all things appertayning to the first days actions. 

The second day when the speaker of the lower house was to be pre- 
sented, theare was brought in Sir John Dauies, knight, who was the kings 
atturney generall for all Ireland, he was well accepted and allowed of all 
men, except of some such as weare infected with recusancie, whearof weare 
some thear of all degrees, that tooke exceptions against Sir John Dauies 
and nolens volens would haue placed Sir John Euerarde knight in the 
chaire of the Speaker. But thear was manie others that stood as stoutlie 
for Sir John Dauies, so that he was kepte in the chair and the other 
thrust owt, then those of the recusant nobilitie with the knights and bur- 
gesses of that faction with one consent with drue themselues from the 
parlament house and refused to go anie more thither not with standing 
they weare often sent for by the Deputie by means whearof there was not 
any action done, or further attempted.'* 

The Lord Deputie seeing these egregious disorders and his Maiesties 
Highe Courte of Parlament polluted with such haynous abuses he pre- 
sentlie adiourned the parlament to the fifte of June and sent his letters 
of aduertisements to the kings maiestie, complaining against the absurd 
dealings of sundrie the nobles and commons of the kingdom of Ireland, 
whear uppon the king sent his speciall letters commanding certayne noble 
men that weare malecontented, and diuerse others by special name to 
repaire into England theare to answeare before his highnes those com- 
plaints which the Lord Deputie had exhibited against them. These being 
thus sent for the Lord Deputie agayne adiourned the parlamente untill 
the 5th of October and so he made a jorney into the north to see the 
estate of that countrie and returned not home till mighelmas. The 
names of those who weare sent for doe heare followe 


‘2 This paragraph has been printed in Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica, i. 155-8. 
—C.L. F. 


* In a parlament houlden at Dublin in the 11: yeare of hir maieties raigne late 
disceased ther hapened the like controuersies for the like causes and by the like 
parsons but that was ended with 4: dayes and the parlament proceeded. 
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Dauid, Lo. Roche. vicount of Fermoye. 
The first of Jenice Preston, vicount of Gormanston. 
toe ee the lo: of Kilbin, the lo: of Dunboyne. 
forintoEng- Sit Christopher Pluncket, Sir James Goughe knights. 


lend. Thomas Luttrell, William Talbott, Esquires. 
Edward fitz Haries Esquire. 


Nowe these men repairing into England, and aproaching the king’s 
presence, his maiestie gave them most gratious entertaynment, and of his 
princelie benignitie vouchsafed to use sundrie conferences with them, as 
well priuate as publicke, whear in these malcontents indeuoured to put 
the king’s maiestie in dislike with the Lord Deputie, and with his pro- 
ceedings in the gouernement of the kingdom, and dayly thei urged manie 
complaints against him. 

And there was amongst them one William Talbot sometime recorder 
of Dublin, a councellor at lawe, who uttered some ouerrash, and un- 
reuerent speeches in the kings presence concerning the regall prorogatiue 
of a kinge, and as it wear affirming that he doubted not, but that Pdpes 
by their prorogative might depose kings from their kingdoms, whear upon 
he was presentlie sent prisoner to the Tower of London wheare he remained 
at the king’s pleasure, and at last was sent for to the Starre Chamber, 
wheare he was censured according to an orderlie proceeding in lawe, and 
was condempned to a fine of ten thousand poundes, and that the said 
Talbot should in certayne courts, as well in England as in Ireland, recant 
his former speeches, and confesse his erour, with most humble submission, 
after which he was to remayne prisoner untill his fine was paid or further 
order taken as should seem good to his maiestie.'4 

The king nowe haueing taken notice of all those greuouse complaints 
made by those malecontents of Ireland against his Deputie theare sent ouer 
four commissioners into Ireland: namelie, Sir Humphrie Winche who 
some time had bene Lord Chiefe Justice of the King’s Benche in Ireland, 
and Sir Charles Cornewallice, Sir Roger Wilbram, some time the Quenes 
solliciter theare, and Thomas Caluer Esquire, one of the clarkes of the 
councell in England, these men weare sente ouer to examine the estate 
and gouernement of the kingdom and the causes of controuersies in the 
parlament house with which foure the Lord Deputie himselfe was joyned 


'* Else wheare with in the kingdom about the chusing of knights for the shires and 
burgises of townes to attend in the time of the parlament and straite commandement 
likewise was given to the said proclamation ‘that no more monnie should bé collected 
in that manner but that, that monie which had bene alredie collected, should be 
redeliuered again unto the owners upon paine of great punishments to be inflicted, 
and so that collection ceased. 

The Jesuits and seminarie preests that weare in Ireland in this meane tyme 
seduced the people of the countrie, and made them to beleeue, that those malecontents 
weare gone voluntarilie into England of purpose to gett, at the leaste libertie of con- 
science, and thearfore it was meete that the people of this land should contribute 
towards theyr charges in England, and so they appointed cessours and collectors to 
leuye and take up suche sums of monie as weare imposed upon the countrie, wheare 
upon great somes weare collected. But when the Lord Deputie heard thearof a procla- 
mation was presentlie published throughout the whole land that thear was not any 
such meaning as libertie of conscience but that the malecontents weare sent for into 
England to answer such abuses and absurd dealings as had bene committed in the 
parlament house. 
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in the patent as chiefe commissioner: theise four arriued at Dublin upon 
the 25 daye of September; and stayed there untyll the Lord Deputie 
returned from the north which was within 5 or 6 dayes after their ariuall. 

Thear was one Edmond Omullownie, an alderman of the cittie first 
chosen to be mayor, but because he would not go to church, nor take the 
Anno 1613, Othe of supremacie. This man, Richard Forster, although he 
Scot 30, Wear but young, and but latelie called to estate of an alder- 
hu ~=—=Ss Ma, yet upon some good consideration he was permitted to 
Mayor ; take that worshipful office upon him, as to be maior of the 


Win pier cittie, in the place of him that had been formerlie chosen. And 
fi when the accustomed daie was come, that he should be pre- 
sented at the Exchequer bar, before the Lord Chief Baron and Court of 
the Exchequer, and to be established in that worshipful place, Richard 
Anoration Bowlton Esquire, recorder of that cittie, presenting this newe 
made in the mayor, made a uerie learned oration, whearin he resited the 
tions ofthe antiquities of the cittie and the large charters and liberties of 
cittizens. the same, given and granted unto them in ancient times by 
the princelie fauours of‘ the kings of England, but chieflie he commended 
the loyaltie and obedience of the cittizens, and called the cittie of Dublin 
a virgin cittie, vidz: a cittie immaculate, and without spott of treason, 
treatcherie, or disloyall conspiracies ; and that they had euer shut their 
gates agaynst any rebells whatsoeuer. Also he recommended this young 
maior with verie gracefull speeches, inferring that although he weare but 
young in years, yet no doubt he might prove wise in government, with 
manie other the like good speeches in his comendations. 

Sir William Methwold the lord Chiefe Baron gave authentic hearing 
and great allowance to this oration, but in his answer to that parte 
thearof concerning the virginitie of the cittie he sayde, that if the cittie 
had latelie shewed that conformitie to the tolsill that it had done in 
former times at the gates, that it might haue better bene termed a virgin 
cittie, and that that facte had much blemished hir virginitie; but he 
sayde, because the principall author of that outrage had receiued his 
condigne punishment, he did forbeare anye further to tax either the 
cittizens, or the cittie for that offence. Also he gaue good alowance to 
graceful speeches of the recorder concerninge the yonge mayor theare 
present, not doubting but that he woulde sufficientlie dischardge the dutie 
of his place, to his great worship and credit, but he sayd further that this 
mayor had leaped a alman [? salmon] leape, for that he sawe many graue 
and gray headed men thear standing about him whose turn was to have 
bin mayor before him, but he sayd the cause of theyr not being mayor in 
playne termes was because they would not take the ooth of supremacie, 
which he was sorie fore. And so after a breefe exhortation giuen unto 
him for the well and faythfull exercisinge of his office, he tooke his othe 
kneelinge on his knee in the Courte of Exchequer, and then the Lord 
Chiefe Baron deliuered to him the swords. and being thus established 
mayor of the cittie of Dublin, departed home with such triumphe as was 
fitting for his place and calling. 

In the summer of this year one Robert Jackson, John King, and 
William Okeley as chiefe, with diuerse others being at the seas in piracie : 
met with a barke of Barnestable near unto the [land of Lundie which was 
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laden with sugar and sweetemeates: this barke the pirate tooke and 
carried to Broad Hauen wheare they weare surprised and taken by Captin 
Beuerley Newcomen, who was then at sea in a pinnis of his owne (but 
sett foorth at the king’s charges) who brought them about to Dublin : 
whear sixe of them weare arraigned before Sir Adam Loftus judge of the 
admiraltie, and weare condempned to die : not with standinge three of them 
weare pardoned, the other three vidz those aboue named wear deliuered 
to the shirifes of Dublin to be executed: and a newe payr of gallowes 
was set up upon the Strande at lowe water marke neare the place called 
the Stayne, by Dublin, and as they weare at the place of execution the 
preacher exhorted them to die well and to forgive all the world and so 
that execution was perfected the 29: of Julie 1613. 

Nowe the Lord Deputie being returned from his jorney the commis- 
sioners late comen out of England indeauored to discharge that charge 
committed unto them and according to their instructions together with 
the Lord Deputie began to examine euerie seuerall article betwene the 
Lord Deputie, and the malecontents of the countrie and for the better 
expedition of the business some of those which wear plaintives in England 
weer liscenced to go over into Ireland to plead their cause thear before 
those commissioners in the presence of the Lord Deputie, who was chief 
commissioner and against whom they most chieflie inveighed. Nowe when 
euerie particular matter came in question, the malecontents could not 
prove any matter of moment thought worthie to be spoken of, for they 
produced not any matter, or at least verie little, that concerned the con- 
troversies of the parlament house, but rather seemed to impeach the Lord 
Deputie and his government, which oppression and extorsion by cessing of 
soldiers upon the countrie not looking into their owne discerts which was 
the cheefe cause of cesseings, if anie weare, nor into the kings regall 
prorogatiue whearby thei wear cessed, but did for the moste parte aggra- 
uate such matter which did litle or nothing agree with the instructions 
and charge committed to those aforesaid commissioners, and therfore 
when they had finished their bussinesse according to their commission 
they returned again into England departing from Dublin the 4. of 
Nouember next following their arriuall. Among those who weare 
liscenced to come out of England, (as before is sayd) Sir James Goughe 
was one who made suche a fruuelous construction, before the Lo: Deputie, 
of certayn speeches which the king’s maiestie had spoke at his being in 
England, that the Lord Deputie committed him to the Castell of Dublin 
whear he continued for a time, but afterwards when he had better 
remembered him selfe, he acknowledged his faults with most humble 
submission, and so he was released againe. 

Nowe the aforesaid commissioners being returned to the presence of 
the king, and haueing giuen up the accomptes of their proceedings in 
Ireland, the king’s maiestie most grateouslie accepted thearof, and thearwith 
to acknowledge that his highnes was fullie satisfied concerning the legall 
government of his kingdom of Ireland by the lord Chichester, his grace’s 
deputie generall thear, houlding so highe an opinion of his iuste pro- 
ceedings, that his highnes not onelie published the same by an open and 
publick proclamation, throughout the whole kingdom of Ireland but also 
sent to the Lord Deputie a priuate letter most graceouslie indited for his 
speedie repayre into England signed with his maiesties owne hand bearing 
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date the 7. of Februarie in the 11 yeare of his moste happie raigne, upon 
which daye also the publicke proclamation was signed at Westminster 
by the king and the Councell, and I have thought it verie fitt to make 
knowne the kings most gratious favours to his Deputie Generall in 
Ireland, by setting downe the true copie of the kings moste favourable 
letters verbatim according to the originall, as it heare doth follow. 

‘To our right trustie and well beloved the lord Chichester, our Deputie of 
our realme of Ireland. and to all other our officers and ministers whom 
it may concerne :— 

Right trustie and right welbeloued, we greet you well, as we haue 
heretofore throughout the whole course of your gouernement found iuste 
cause to conceiue well of your inteigretie and sufficiencie in managing 
that high place of trust and authoritie committed: unto you in that king- 
dom, soe we do hearby acknowledge that we haue receiued full satisfac- 
tion, by the relation of our late commissioners and otherwise, that the 
aspersions which by ‘causelesse complaints weare indeuored to be cast 
upon you heare, proceded rather from the device and practice of some 
euell affected parson then from any true sence of publick griefe or any iuste 
cause giuen by you, or your government theare, wherwith for your better 
comfort and incouragement, we do let you knowe, we are highlie pleased, 
as our proclamation nowe sent to be published throughout that realme 
more at large expressethe, and in regard the time appointed for the 
sitting of our parlament thear drawethe neare, whearin matters of great 
consequence are to be handled, and we haue for some reasons com- 
manded the present appearance of diuerse members of both houses 
before us, we do thincke it fit upon this occasion to express the favour 
we beare you, and the good opinion we haue of you, by authorizing 
you foorth with to repayre to our presence that we and our councell may 
aduise at large with you, and receiue informations from you touching the 
present estate and affairs of that kingdom, and because it is expedient, 
that the gouernement theare during your absence should be supplied by 
some meete parsons to manage thaffairs of that estate, we do hearby 
enable and aucthorise you, whom we in our princelie pleasure do still con- 
tinue our deputie generall, without any reuocation or diminution of your 
aucthoritie, to assigne and appont by commission under our great seall in 
such sorte as for the furtherance of our seruice thear, you, with thaduice 
of our councell theare shall thinck fitt, our trustie and right well beloued 
the most reuerend father in God, Thomas, Archbishop of Dublin, and our 
trustie and welbeloued, Sir Richard Wingfield, knight, our marshall of our 
armye there, as iustices to take upon them ioyntlie that gouernement, 
and to do all things according to the tenure of the said commission with 
such instructions as you shall leaue with them signed under your hand, as 
our deputie of that our realme, the said aucthoritie so committed by you 
to them to continue onely during your absence, or untill we shall signifie 
our pleasur to the contrarie; and albeit we haue thus signified our 
pleasur unto you for your repaire hither and disposing of the govern- 
ment in your absence, yet if you shall find any indisposition in your bodie, 
to come hither, and to return in so short a space as the time apointed 
for the houlding of our parlamenf? or if that you shall know anie reason, 
of estate, which you in your judgement shall hould fitt to detayne you 
theare for thaduauncement our seruice, or if otherwise you shall conceive 
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that your repaire hither at this time, will by comon construction be inter- 
preted to your disgrace, contrarie to our princelie meaninge who intendethe 
the same highlie for your grace and honour, then in such case we do not 
so straytlie enjoyn you to the parformance thearof but that we do freely 
leave it to your owne choice to come or to staye as you shall think it 
fittest for our seruice. And these our letters shall be unto you, and all 
others whom it may concern sufficient warrant in that behalfe. Giuen 
under our signet at our pallace of Westminster the seayenth day of 
Februarie in the xj'" yeare of our raigne of England, France, and Ireland 
and of Scotland the xlvijth.’ 

This letter together with 1000 of the proclamations before spoken of 
weare sent into Ireland redye printed, by that worthie knight Sir Richard 
Boyle who arriued at Dublin the 183th of februarie and deliuered this letter 
and the proclamations with all his other business to the Lord Deputie, and 
the next daye the sayd Sir Richard Boyle was ordayned and sworn in 
the councell chamber to be one of his highness priuie councell in Ireland. 
And about the third daye after, one of the proclamations was proclaymed : 
Firste at the hie Crosse of Dublin in the presence of the Lord Chauncel- 
lour and others of the councell, and afterwards in diuerse other places of 
the cittie, in the presence of the mayor and others the aldermen and 
comons of the same, and all the rest of the proclamations were speedilie 
dispearsed through owt all the citties and corporate towns in the king- 
dom to be thear also proclaimed as appertained. All these things being 
done accordinglie, the Lord Deputie prepared himselfe to goe into England 
according to the tenure of the kings letters and also agreable thearunto 
he instituted, the Lord Archbishop of Dublin being also Lord Chauncellor 
of Ireland and Sir Richard Wingfield marshall of his majesties armyes 
theare, to be Ll: Justices: for the better gouvernement of the kingdom 
in his absence. And so he tooke shippinge on Sunday the 13 of marche 
and went to sea being accompanied withe .. . On Mondaye the 14 of 
marche those two elected Ll: Justices tooke theyr othes and receiued the 
sword and weareefullie established ll. Justices during the abs{ence]. One 
Mondaye the 14 daye of marche, these two new elected Ll. Justices went 
into the councell chamber with in the Castell of Dublin with sundrie 
others of the councell, wheare their letters patents were red as also the 
king’s letters aforesayd, Likewise their othes weare ministered unto them 
and the sword deliuered them so they weare fullie established Ll. Justices 
to gouern the kingdom in the absence of the Lord Deputie—who being 
gone to sea as is aforesayd, had a uerie scarce wind and stro[ng] at the 
north east, so that with muche to do they gote into Wales and landed 
at Abendorane, and as the Lord Deputie, trauelled towards Westchester 
Anno i613, Tiding ouer a little bridge of planckes, his horse stumbled and 
Marehe 21. he fell ouer into the water, but the gentlemen that weare about 
him recouered him uerie quicklie with out any harm and so he trauelled 
to Chester and after two dayes rest theare, vidz upon the 21. of marche he 
tooke his jorney towards London.!® 


'S What follows, except one page so erased as to be illegible, has been printed in 
Desiderata Hibernica Curiosa at p. 312 et seqg.—C. L. F. 
= 


CoRRIGENDUM 


Ante, p. 126, line 17, for conspiration read confirmation. 
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The Sale of Bishops’ Lands during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. 


In the Cambridge Modern History, iv. 457, in the course of a 
discussion of the financial position of the government of the 
Commonwealth it is stated by Dr. W. A. Shaw that ‘of the sale of 
bishops’ lands no account has survived.’ Nevertheless details of 
these transactions may be found in the manuscript Close Rolls 
in the Public Record Office. One specimen may be given as an 
illustration. 

In the autumn of 1646 parliament passed an ordinance for 
the sale of the ‘ manors, lands, and possessions of the late arch- 
bishops and bishops.’' A list of about twenty names, headed by 
those of Thomas Adams, Sir John Wollaston, and Sir George Clark, 
was adopted, and the persons named therein were appointed trustees 
for the sale. Any five trustees were authorised to dispose of those 
lands for which purchasers were forthcoming. Hence the records 
of the sales are indexed under the names of the purchasers and of 
one or other of the trustees. 

On 3 January 1648/9 an indenture was made between Sir John 
Wollaston and others of the one part and Nathaniel Whetham, of 
London, Esq., of the other part, whereby the trustees sold the 
lordship and manor of Chard and borough of Chard, in the county 
of Somerset, together with about seven hundred acres of land, the 
property of the bishop of Bath and Wells. The purchase price 
was fixed at three thousand seven hundred pounds; half the price 
was ‘acknowledged to be satisfied and paid according to several 
ordinances of parliament,’ and the other half was to be paid within 
six months.? Nathaniel Whetham was a Dorset man—a younger 
son who came to London early in life. At the outbreak of the war 
he took service for the parliament as major in a regiment of dragoons, 
and soon was appointed governor of Northampton, with the rank 
of colonel of militia. 

The manor of Chard remained in the possession of Colonel 
Whetham until the Restoration, when it reverted to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. It happens that its further history can be traced 
by means of a roll of chancery depositions for 1668. The bishop 
granted a lease for three lives to John, Lord Poulett, for the sum of 
five thousand pounds, of which one thousand was to be left in the 
hands of Lord Poulett to be paid to Colonel Whetham. The money 
was still unpaid in 1668, when Whetham brought an action for its 
recovery, alleging that the payment was allowed by the bishop 

' Commons’ Journals, ig 677, 684. 
2 Close Roll 3415, 24 Charles I, part 23. 
* Chancery Depositions before 1714; Collins, 201-33. 
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unconditionally, in consideration of the improvements he had made 
on the property and of the ‘ good service he had done to the king.’ 
This refers to the part played by Colonel Whetham in 1659, when 
as governor of Portsmouth he declared with General Monck against 
the committee of army officers who had ejected the remains of the 
Long Parliament. Lord Poulett, on the other hand, contended 
that the payment was conditional on the signature by Whetham of 
a release of his interest in the property and a renunciation of all 
claims thereto. In former years Whetham had sold various 
estates in the property, with a guarantee of quiet enjoyment, and 
was advised that signing a release would make him liable under 
those agreements. Consequently he had refused to sign, and Lord 
Poulett had not paid the money. The depositions do not tell us 
how the suit was decided. 

It is’ unlikely that the history of many bishops’ lands can be 
traced through their vicissitudes in this way; but the sales, at any 
rate, are recorded in the Close Rolls. W. C. D. Wueruam. 
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Reviews of Books 


Etudes Sociales et Juridiques sur l’Antiquité Grecque. Par GusTAvE 
Guotz. (Paris: Hachette. 1906.) 


Txis book is charmingly lucid in arrangement, interesting, and sprightly 
in manner. The seven ‘studies’ which it comprises are generally 
sound, if not solid; and none is heavy. The paper on the ‘Olympic 
Games’ puts together in a lively form nearly all that is known to us on 
the subject. But an Englishman will necessarily feel a strangeness and 
naiveness in the professor’s attitude, which he will be tempted to inter- 
pret as the result of the French unfamiliarity with our school games. 
How else should so tactful a writer come to record in almost so many words 
that in the 200 yards race it would not do to save oneself for a spurt at the 
end? And not very different comment comes naturally to the reader’s 
mind when he finds other details of description which strike him as 
un-English and bizarre. Nothing of this however is to be met with in 
any other essay. That on the exposure of children is a valuable 
repertory of information, with, undoubtedly, the correct interpretation 
given to the facts, in the remark that the system of slavery and the ease 
of purchasing slaves were the direct causes that the custom prevailed so 
universally. The selfishness of each generation led them to sacrifice the 
happiness and security of the future. In his last paper, on the ‘ Study of 
Greek Law,’ Professor Glotz recommends that study as affording a 
better means than Roman law for instructing politicians to-day in the best 
method to secure individual freedom. He is indubitably right in tracing 
the action on Greek law of lay ideas, emancipating the individual from 
the traditions of the family and their religious sanctions by calling in the 
state and its legislation to overpower them. But the author hardly 
gives sufficient weight to the fact that, compared with the Roman power, 
the Greek states were short-lived. Before seeking to introduce Greek 
thought in these respects into the plexus of modern political motives he 
might wisely ask how far the happiness of this generation of voters is 
compatible with the stability of the nation and the race. The opposition 
of the state’s authority and that of the family or of religion is traced by 
Dr. Glotz in detail with regard to the ‘ Oath’ and the ‘ Ordeal,’—these two 
papers complementary to the first and longest, on ‘ Religion and Criminal 
Law.’ An exhaustive list of references to authorities always detracts from 
the readableness of a book, but it must be confessed that it is of advan- 
tage when the reader is not immediately convinced by his author. To 
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take one instance, Dr. Glotz asserts that the 6éuo0res were, in origin, the 
decrees given by the head of a family, and bore a fundamentally religious 
character, while dix) was interfamilial custom. It cannot be said that 
this distinction, as applied by the author, leads to erroneous conclusions, 
but it is unknown to older writers like Sir Henry Maine, and is on the face 
of it hard to reconcile with, e.g., the Homeric account of the Cyclopes— 
toicw 8’ ovr’ dyopai Bovrdndpdpor, ovre Oemiores . 
: - . « Oeprorrever 58 Exarros 
raidwv 79 dddxwv, 0t8 dAAjAwV dd€yovow— 

and not less with the description of Chiron as Kevravpwv dixadraros (* most 
civilised’). The present writer would ask consideration for the view that 
dixy is ‘ (good) form,’ and, while he believes that the use of dixnv for ‘like’ 
supports this, he suggests with some doubt that the word and its deriva- 
tives are to be connected not only with deixvyy but also with decet, decus, 
decor in Latin and doxeiv in Greek. It is possible thus to give a definite 
sense to the well-known lines in [liad xviii. : 


Keito 0’ ap’ év péroous Siw xpvooio tdXavra, 

T@ Copev Os pera toicr dixnv Wivrara eizrow— 
a reward is given to that one whose statement of what ‘ good form ’ requires 
commends itself most to the judgment of all. But, if Dr. Glotz does not 
overweight most of his book with references, in one essay—on the ‘ Navy 
and the State ’—where he develops an original view, he does furnish his 
reader with the means to test his statements. His conclusion is that 
on the much debated question as to what officers dealt with Cylon ‘ Hero- 
dotus is right without Thucydides being wrong: in Athens of the seventh 
century the archons are the political heads; but the kings of the tribes, 
prytanes of the naucraries, have the direction of the administration, 
judicial, financial, military, and naval.’ There is not space here to 
discuss the question adequately: it must suffice to direct attention to this 


attractive attempt to harmonise our authorities in the light of what 
Homer says of Scheria. T. Nicky. 


Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Errore Pats. Translated by 
Mario E. Cosenza. (London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1906.) 
THE essays which compose this volume were delivered as lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, and various American universities, as long ago 
as 1904, and published the next year. The English edition seems to 
have been delayed. It appears to us to be a book of considerable 
importance, not only as presenting to English readers the views which 
Professor Pais originally published in his Storia di Roma, but also on 
account of its intrinsic merits. The professor is not exactly a popular 
person with a certain class of scholars in his own country—various 
traces of this polemic are scattered up and down the present volume— 
and even outside Italy there is a general impression that he has been 
unnecessarily destructive in his criticism of the earlier history of Rome 
as it appears in the orthodox tradition. We think that it will require a 
good deal of argument to get rid of some, at least, of the historical 
considerations which are stated with such clearness and supported by 
such erudition in these studies. No one could be more ready to admit 
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than the author how much depends upon hypothesis, conjecture, inference, 
probability, in dealing with such intangible subjects as national traditions. 
But when we read his statement that the so-called walls of Romulus in 
the Palatine are not earlier than the Gallic invasion of 390, supported by 
the reasonable consideration that ‘it is precisely on account of the lack 
of strong walls in the Palatine that the Romans entrenched themselves 
on the stronger Capitoline Hill’ (p. 233), and then learn that in the 
course of the last few months graves containing objects of the fourth 
century B.c. have been discovered below the foundations of the ‘ walls 
of Romulus,’ our confidence in other propositions made by Professor 
Pais is not likely to be diminished. 

The subjects of the volume fall under two heads: those connected 
with the topography of Rome, including the significance of recent 
discoveries, and those dealing with traditional figures, such as Acca 
Larentia, Tarpeia, Servius Tullius, the Fabii, Spurius Maelius, &c. The 
former are, perhaps, the most valuable; indeed, it may be said that the 
topographical evidence pervades the whole book, since much use is made 
of it in the explanation of the historical legends. Professor Pais has not 
added another to the interpretations of the inscription of the famous 
Stele of the Forum, though he throws out the suggestion that iowamenta 
capia may allude to the rite mentioned in the Eugubine Tables of 
chasing cattle and. then recapturing them, and he is decidedly in favour 
of Milani’s identification of sora with the god Soranus (p. 17). Another 
ingenious suggestion is that the niger lapis represented the Roma 
quadrata (i.e. the square stone that first marked the site of Rome), trans- 
ferred, like the ficus Ruminalis, from the region of the Lupercal to the 
Comitium (p. 234). Only, in that case, why did it not retain its name ? 
There is an excellent passage on the misconceptions and false inferences 
which have grown up round that same phrase, Roma quadrata. ‘ All 
that is said in regard to the Roma quadrata of the Palatine to the effect 
that Romulus founded a square city is contradictory both to religious and 
to military theory, and to fact.’ To the later and erroneous explanation 
‘there doubtless contributed the square form which the Palatine 
gradually assumed in the last century of the Republic and in the 
beginning of the Empire—a form due to the magnificent palaces erected 
along the edge of the hill’ (p. 232, sq). But indeed every page of the 
book is full of illuminating and original ideas. For the most part the 
translation reads well, and a certain number of un-English expressions 
do not detract from its value, nor can we say that much is added by the 
greater part of the illustrations. The most interesting of them is a 
reproduction of the fresco discovered at Pompeii some four years ago with 
the story of the origin of Rome, a picture in which Professor Pais finds 
much support for his views. G. McN. RusHrortu. 


The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of the Sixth Century 
A.D. By Wrut1am Gorpon Hotes. Vol. II. (London: Bell. 
1907.) 


Tuts volume, the continuation of that which I noticed in vol. xxi. 
p. 553, is somewhat disappointing. After the long introductory matter 
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contained in the first volume it might naturally be expected that Mr. 
Holmes would give us an elaborate monograph upon Justinian’s reign, 
which would gather up all previous research and at once take its place 
as the standard work upon the subject. But, though the author shows 
in places the tendency to discursiveness which was conspicuous in the 
previous volume, the work as a whole is short and inadequate; and it is 
clear that his strength lies in general descriptions, such as those of the 
internal administration and of Justinian’s legislation, not in narratives, 
in which, generally careful and accurate though he is, he always seems 
to desire to bring the story to an end as quickly as possible, and, though 
the main facts are well brought out, the discussion of detail which we 
expect in a work of this kind is conspicuously absent. The composition 
of the book also shows signs of lack of revision: thus Antonina is 
mentioned on p. 569 as if she were a known person, though it is not till 
later that it is explained who she was; at p. 741, note 6, we want an 
explanation as to who ‘ the young people’ were; the end of the story of 
John of Cappadocia is given in a note on p. 734, instead of in its proper 
place in ch. vii.; the story of Silverius is told three times, twice in 
detail; at p. 498, note 1, while the author speaks of seven provinces, 
his list contains only six names; on p. 554 ‘ Venetians’ are oddly joined 
with ‘ Franks’ and ‘ external tribes’; on p. 632 he speaks of Dyrrhachium 
(why does he call it by the obsolete name ‘Epidamnum’ ?) as in Dal- 
matia; and on p. 540 he writes as if Dara, Circesium, Edessa, and 
Zenobia were in Asia Minor. Considerable confusion is also shown in 
the note on the Armenian satrapies on p. 482; they were not in 
Armenia Minor, but in the district on the north of the Tigris which 
was annexed in 298, and it was not the satrapies but the hereditary 
tenure of them which Zeno abolished. It is a strange misreading of 
history to represent Athanagild as a leader of catholic rebels against an 
Arian persecutor (p. 527), and the statement that Totila established a 
senate of Romans and Goths (p. 645) is a misunderstanding of Pro- 
copius, who says that he caused Goths and Romans, senators and 
non-senators, to live in the city together. Mr. Holmes is generally 
acquainted with the latest research on the subjects of which he treats; 
but, as M. Chabot’s edition and translation of this part of the Chronicle 
of Michael the Syrian appeared in 1901, the work should not be quoted 
in the Armenian epitome, nor should the Chronicon Gallicum be now 
cited under the misleading name of ‘ Prosper Tiro.’ I must also claim to 
have shown that the disputed election at Alexandria was in 585, not 586.' 

There is one other point to which I must refer, because Mr. Holmes 
seems to be answering a criticism of my own. In my review of vol. i. 
I complained of his quoting the pedantic use of Bufavrwv by Proco- 
pius as evidence that the name ‘Constantinople’ was not in common 
use in his time; and Mn Holmes now writes (p. 744, note 2), ‘A 
fallacy seems to have gained currency that Procopius is pedantic be- 
cause he nearly always calls Constantinople Byzantium. He could not 
do otherwise without being singular: the new name is scarcely ever 
used, except in official documents and ecclesiastical writers.’ No doubt 


1 Byz. Zeitschr. xii. 494. 
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the usage was part of the literary fashion of the time, and was not 
peculiar to Procopius: but this does not make it the less pedantic, and 
the whole point is that it is purely literary, and shows nothing as to the 
popular use of the new name. As in the previous volume, Mr. Holmes 
places far too much confidence in the Anecdota of Procopius, whom 
he describes as ‘absolutely truthful’ (p. 744), and he seems unable to 
realise that speeches are for historical purposes worthless. As in the 
previous volume also, the maps are wholly inadequate; and 1 must, as 
before, protest against the abuse of ‘op. cit.’; at p. 874, note 1, the 
references go back to vol. i. 

The style of composition is far inferior to that of the first volume, in 
which the author seemed to be taking Gibbon as his model, and is 
marred by the constant introduction of extraordinary words, for the 
meaning of some of which I was obliged to consult Murray’s Dic- 
tionary. ‘ Fluviatile vicinage ’ (p. 541) and ‘a repetition . . . was reinte- 
grated ’ (p. 675) are only two instances of a kind of phrase which occurs 
on almost every page; and worse than this is the use of words in 
altogether wrong senses, as ‘convene’ and ‘arrest’ for ‘ meet,’ ‘sub- 
stitute’ for ‘replace,’ ‘latter’ for ‘last’ (p. 528, 1. 2), ‘ unaffiliated’ for 
‘uninitiated,’ and, worst of all, ‘the Eastern Hemisphere’ (p. 602), 
where ‘the empire’ is practically meant. Strange also is it to find it 
stated that a living man ‘had already succumbed to age and infirmity’ 
(p. 738). The meaning of the last sentence on p. 523 is beyond my 
comprehension. At p. 880 note 1, 1. 3, a word has fallen out, and at 
p. 451, note 2, romédrypres is an odd blunder (the accent seems to show 
that it is not a misprint) for rororypyrat. ‘622’ for ‘628’ (p. 389, 
note 8) is, perhaps, a printer’s error. The special points to which I have 
called attention do not, of course, seriously detract from the value of the 
book ; but it is much to be regretted that Mr. Holmes, with his great 
industry and ability, has produced a work which, with many merits, is 
too long for a popular narrative and too short for a monograph. The 
two volumes have a continuous pagination, and, by an extraordinary 
omission, the numbers are not given on the covers, so that they present 
the appearance of duplicates. E. W. Brooks. 


Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der diltesten lateinischen 
Ménchsregeln. Von HeRtBert PuenKers. (Miinchen: Beck. 1906.) 


Dr. PuenKErs, formerly one of the compilers of the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, has in preparation for the Vienna Corpus of Latin ecclesiastical 
writers an edition of all the monastic Rules written prior to 800. The 
plan of that series does not permit of elaborate treatment of the manu- 
script tradition in the prefaces. Editors who desire to publish such a 
treatment may do so in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy or 
elsewhere. The work of Dr. Plenkers appears as the third and concluding 
part of the first volume of Ludwig Traube’s new series, Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters.' The work is 


' Since this review was written came the sad news of Traube’s death, after a long 
and painful illness, on 19 May. The loss to the study of medieval history and of 
Latin paleography is irreparable. 
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divided into two main parts and a triple appendix. The first part is con- 
cerned with the manuscript tradition of the collection of rules made by 
Benedict of Aniane in the eighth century. The second part carries on 
and supplements the well known work of his master, Traube, on the 
manuscript tradition of the greatest of all the rules, that composed by 
St. Benedict of Nursia. The subjects of the appendixes are Holsten and 
the St. Maur editors, the Rule of Cassian, and the martyrology in the 
Escurial MS. (I. III. 18). The photographs consist of two pages of the 
recently recovered manuscript of Munich. This manuscript, which 
belonged to the famous collection of St. Maximin at Treves, was used by 
Holsten, but disappeared in the troubles ofthe early part of the nineteenth 
century. It was found in 1902 in the Gérres collection, and was secured for 
the state library at Munich, where it now bears the designation Lat. 28118. 
The writing of the left-hand column of the first page at once recalled to 
the present reviewer that of another manuscript formerly of St. Maximin at 
Treves, and now in thecollection of Ghent. The manuscript referred to ? 
is dated saec. X ex. by the Ghent catalogue, but, if my recollection of 
four weeks’ study of the manuscript serves me right, the same scribe must 
have written both, and it therefore belongs to the first half of the ninth 
century. This same manuscript has been shown to stand in the relation 
of a brother to a Reichenau M§., and thus provides an illustration of a 
reference which Traube makes on p. ix of this book to the discoveries 
made by a Reichenau copyist at Treves. These remarks may be excused 
in view of the fact that the description of this manuscript is the principal 
addition which Dr. Plenkers is able to make to the epoch-making work of 
Traube. 

The Codex Regularum is only one of the works which Benedict of 
Aniane prepared for the use of his monks. He provided also a Concordia 
Regularum, which exists in seven manuscripts, the relation of which to 
one another is worked out by Dr. Plenkers. The nearest to the archetype 
are F (Orléans 233, saec. x.) and W (Verdun 36, saec. xi.) The relation 
of the Concordia to the Codex Regularum and the character of Menard’s 
edition are also discussed. The third work of Benedict of Aniane, a 
collection of homilies from the fathers, appears to have perished. 

The history of the Rule of St. Benedict of Nursia in the middle ages 
was related in the celebrated monograph of Traube, which is a model of 
what such investigations should be. He showed that there exist in manu- 
script two recensions, one of which was circulated in the pre-Carolingian 
period, while the other is due to direct action on the part of Charles the 
Great himself. The rough distinction between the two recensions is that 
the pre-Carolingian Vulgate shows changes, partly intentional, partly 
accidental, from the true text. Charles had a diplomatically exact copy 
of the original autograph of Benedict made, and of this copy a careful 
transcript exists at St. Gall (cod. 914). A very exact edition of this 
recension, which is found in several other manuscripts also, appeared at 
Monte Cassino in 1900, in which Dom Germain Morin of Maredsous 


* Manuscript G of the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testa- 
mentti CXXVII (see Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
‘in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl. cxlix. 12f, 16ff.) 
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collaborated. The pre-Carolingian form is represented by the great 
bulk of our authorities, but these it is difficult to classify, partly because 
they differ considerably from one another in certain passages, partly 
because they are often disfigured by erasures and marginalia. In this 
connexion Dr. Plenkers discusses the ‘ Regula Donati,’ the Spanish MSS., 
the interrelations between the recensions, and the ‘ Regula Magistri.’ It 
is of interest to recall that one of the oldest manuscripts of the interpolated 
recension is a Bodleian treasure, Hatton MS. 48, written in the seventh 
century at Canterbury, in a thick uncial hand, which consciously imitates 
the Continental script (Dr. Plenkers’ QO). 

The appendixes are of interest and importance. The first, on Holsten 
and the Maurists, contains a copy of the literary correspondence between 
Holsten and Cardinal Barberini and between Dom Adam and Dom 
d’Achery. This correspondence illustrates the eagerness with which 
Holsten and the Benedictines searched far and wide for manuscripts, and 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of seventeenth-century patristic 
scholarship. The second appendix proves that a Rule of Cassian does 
exist, in spite of the doubts which some have felt, and in this appendix 
the welcome news is communicated that the author has found it complete 
in the Munich MS. and a fragment of it in Cod. a I. 13 of the Escurial. 
A satisfactory edition however is, in his opinion, impossible, and he has 
here printed extracts from it. The philologisis will note a new example 
of prode erit (= proderit) on p. 83, line 7. The book ends (apart from the 
beautiful photographs) with the already-mentioned martyrology from the 
Escurial MS. It was known to De Rossi, but has never been published 
complete before. If the dating of the manuscript be right (a Visigothic 
script of the closing eighth or early ninth century) this manuscript is 
actually the oldest known Spanish manuscript of any martyrology. 

This careful and neat piece of work, which deserves the highest com- 
mendation, is introduced by a felicitous preface of Traube’s, in which 
paleographers will find the illuminating help they expect. In the second 
footnote on p. vii ‘45’ should read ‘ 4, 5.’ ALEX. SouTER. 


Le Comté d’Anjou au XI Siécle. Par Louis Hatruen. (Paris: 
Picard. 1906.) 


Etudes sur les Chroniques des Comtes d’ Anjou et des Seigneurs d’ Amboise. 
Par Louis HatpHen. (Paris: Champion. 1906.) 


AutTHouaGH M. Halphen concludes his study at the death of Fulk de Réchin 
(1109), before the fortunes of Anjou begin to be intim*tely connected 
with those of Normandy and England, he has much to say which is of 
interest to English students. He pays Miss Norgate the compliment of 
subjecting some parts of England under the Angevin Kings to a thorough 
criticism. It is, he tells us, the only serious book, since the Art de vérifier 
les Dates, which attempts to handle the history of eleventh-century Anjou 
asa whole. This praise is immediately qualified by the remark that her 
treatment péche trop souvent par une information insuffisante et une 
critique trop superficielle. M. Halphen makes too little allowance for the 
state in which Miss Norgate found the sources. In 1887 the documents 
of which M. Halphen gives a catalogue, extending to all but a hundred 


VOL. XXII.— NO. LXXXVII. ‘ 00 
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pages,’ were largely inaccessible ; and the literary sources had not yet 
been completely sifted. Miss Norgate receives no harsher treatment at 
the hands of M. Halphen than he accords to Arbois de Jubainville, La 
Borderie, and other distinguished French writers. But we are bound to 
admit that Miss Norgate’s picture of the early Angevins requires to be 
modified in some important details. 

The most sensational part of her work is that which deals with Fulk 
the Black. Through an error as to the date of his birth she makes him 
eight years old at the moment when he succeeded his father, Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle (987). This leads to the absurdity of supposing that he 
was only a boy of thirteen when he won the victory of Conquereuil (992) 
—a conclusion from which Miss Norgate does not shrink. She repeatedly 
insists upon the marvel of such exploits performed by a mere stripling. 
M. Halphen however produces a charter of the year 974 which: is 
attested by Fulk,? and remarks that the Chronique de Nantes speaks of 
him as twenty years old at the time of Conquereuil. Miss Norgate’s 
original error lay in assuming that Fulk was the son of his father’s second 
wife, Adela of Chalon ; but the argument which she advances is one of 
mere probability (i. 135-6), and she would have been better advised to 
let Fulk’s age remain an unsolved problem. Nothing has done more 
to confirm the existing prejudice against historical synthesis than the 
practice of weaving problematical detail so closely into the texture of a 
narrative that the reader cannot distinguish between what is certain and 
what is only speculation. Miss Norgate’s account of Fulk’s first wife, 
Elizabeth of Vendéme, is another instance of this misleading method. 
‘In the very dawn of the dreaded year 1000 Countess Elizabeth expiated 
her real or supposed sins as a wife by death at the stake; and a confla- 
gration which destroyed a large part of the city of Angers immediately 
after her execution may well have caused the horror-stricken subjects of 
her husband to deem that judgment was indeed at their gates’ (i. 152). 
It is, to say the least, an unnecessary challenge to the critics when Miss 
Norgate thus assumes that there was a millenary panic in the year 1000. 
But her confident statements as to the manner in which the countess 
Elizabeth perished are more important, because they are used to heighten 
the colouring of a character sketch which she has already over-painted. 
The narrative of M. Halphen forms at this point an amusing contrast to 
that of Miss Norgate. The French critic says, Cette union ne dura 
qu'un temps fort court, la comtesse ayant trouvé la mort en l’an 1000 
dans un terrible incendie, and adds, in a note, the remark that wne 
légende se forma de bonne heure pour expliquer cette mort.2 We may 
notice in passing that even M. Halphen does not here show the rigid 
respect for his authorities which the canons of his school require. 
Elizabeth was the wife of Fulk as early as the year 989; the duration of 
the marriage was, therefore, at least eleven years. Furthermore, the 
primary source for Elizabeth's fate ‘ seems to exclude the hypothesis that 
she perished in a general conflagration. The text of the passage runs as 
follows: M.—Prima incensio urbis Andegave, que evenit paucis diebus 


* Comté d’ Anjou, pp. 244-342. * Ibid. p. 244. % Ibid. p. 62. 
4 The Annals of St. Aubin. 
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post combustionem comitisse Helisabeth.® It is possible that Fulk’s 
relations with Elizabeth were unhappy. One child only was born of the 
marriage; in the catalogue of Fulk’s acts we find no provision made 
for the health of her soul; the pilgrimage of 1003 may have been due 
to remorse for the crime of her death. But the first authority which 
imputes such a crime to him is the Histoire de Saint-Florent de Saumur, 
which dates, in its present form, from the end of the twelfth century, and 
is untrustworthy for several reasons. The Histoire apparently connects 
the death of Elizabeth with a revolt of Angers not otherwise mentioned 
in our texts. The whole subject is enveloped in mystery, and the only 
sound course is to put on one side the history of Elizabeth in estimating 
the character of her husband. 

A more celebrated puzzle in the biography of Fulk is that presented by 
his pilgrimages to the Holy Land. Here, as elsewhere, M. Halphen finds 
good reasons for joining issue with his predecessors. It is now admitted 
on all hands that Fulk visited Jerusalem about 1003, and again about 
1039. But did he make other pilgrimages ; and, if so, how many and at 
what dates ? These questions have received the most various answers. 
M. Halphen chiefly concerns himself with the theories of Miss Norgate 
(i. 192 and of M. Jules Lair. We give, for the sake of clearness, their 
lists of pilgrimages and that of M. Halphen in parallel columns :— 


Lair. Miss Norgate. Halphen. 
(1) 998 ‘ Probable; not certain.’ 


(2) 1005. (1) 1003. (1) 1008. 
(3) 1012. (2) 1014-5. (2) 1008-1010. 
5. 


(4) 1035 ‘ Probable.’ (3) 1034 
(5) 1089. (4) 1040. (3) 1039. 


We may remark that M. Halphen is here in substantial agreement with 
M. Mabille, the editor of the Chroniques des Comtes d’ Anjou (1871) ; 
these two experts concur in recognising no more than three pilgrimages, 
and only differ (this to a slight extent) on the question of dates. On the 
other hand Miss Norgate’s hypothesis of a crusade in 1034-5 has the 
support of M. Lalanne,’ whom, indeed, she appears to have followed. 
The opinions of M. Lair, so far as they are peculiar to himself, need not 
detain us long. His pilgrimage of 998 is deduced from the absurd legend 
of Crescentius, which is first told by Jean of Marmoutier, the twelfth- 
century interpolator of the Gesta Consulum Andegavorum. This legend 
is carefully discussed by M. Halphen in his special study on the chronicles 
of Anjou (p. 41). The idea of extracting from it any grain of historical 
fact is in contradiction to all the principles of sound criticism. The date 
of 1005, which M. Lair assigns to the pilgrimage attested by Marchegay’s 
document, is obtained by misdating both this and another charter. The 
date of 1012 for the third on his list (corresponding to the second in the 
lists of Miss Norgate and M. Halphen) is based on the assumption that 
Fulk Nerra must have been personally connected with Sergius LV (+1012), 
because of the tradition in the Gesta Consulum. 


5 Recueil d’ Annales angevines et vendémoises (ed. L. Halphen, Paris, 1903), p. 3. 
® Etudes critiques sur divers Textes des X* et XI* Siecles, i. 73. 
? Bibl. de VEcole des Chartes, xxxvi. 382 (1878). 
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What is the evidence for this pilgrimage variously dated in 1008-10, 
1012, 1014-52 The question is worth pressing, because the three critics 
with whom we have to deal are agreed in assuming that such a pilgrim- 
age took place. But the evidence is not so strong as one could wish. 
M. Halphen thinks highly of the Fragmentum Historiae Andegavensis, 
commonly (and, as he maintains, rightly) attributed to Fulk Réchin. 
Now the Fragmentum is emphatic in stating that Fulk Nerra made two 
pilgrimages and no more: bis Jerusalem adiit, in cuius secundo reditu 
rebus humanis excessit. If we accept this statement we must conclude 
that Fulk Nerra never visited the Holy Land except in 1003 and in 1039. 
And on a point of family history we should expect to find the F’rag- 
mentum correct, whether it be the work of Fulk Réchin or not. M. 
Halphen quietly assumes that our text of the Fragmentwm is at this 
point corrupt: le manuscrit que nous possédons de la chronique de 
Foulque de Réchin fait erreur en w'indiquant que deux pélerinages.® 
On the other side he cites three authorities. Ralph Glaber is the first: 
Fulco, Andegavorum comes, de quo superius quedam retulimus, ter Ihero- 
solimam iam perrexerat, veniensque Metensem urbem, ibidem obiit.? 
The second is the above-mentioned Histoire de Saint-Florent, of which 
the earlier portions were written about sixty years after the death of Fulk 
Nerra. To this source we owe the statement that Fulk Nerra founded the 
house of St. Nicholas at Angers (about 1020) secundo ab Ierusalem 
reversus. The third, the Miracles of St. Nicholas, written about the year 
1080, also tells the story that this foundation was made subsequently to a 
pilgrimage, but leaves it possible to suppose that the pilgrimage in question 
may be that of 1002-2. Setting aside the evidence of the Miracles as 
inconclusive, we have the Fragmentum Historiae on one side, Glaber and 
the Histoire de Saint-Florent on the other. Of these three authorities the 
Fragmentum Historiae is the best; Glaber writes from hearsay, and the 
Histoire is full of legendary matter. There are, then, grave reasons for 
questioning the reality of this pilgrimage. Miss Norgate falls back upon 
a passage in the Abbreviationes of Ralph de Diceto,'® which is apparently 
founded upon a lost recension of the Gesta Consulum. According to the 
Abbreviationes Fulk made three pilgrimages. The first was,after his 
victory at Conquereuil over the Bretons (in 992), and before the birth of 
his son Geoffrey Martel (1006). The second was begun in the time of 
Pope Sergius (71012), who blessed the count on his way through Rome. 
He left his son (at most six years old) as his representative in Anjou and 
was absent a yearand a half; during his absence Geoffrey revolted. Fulk 
on his return founded the church of Beaulieu (1006-7), and he revenged 
himself by the victory of Pontlevoy (1016) for the depredations which 
Eudes of Blois had committed on his territory. Such is the account in 
Diceto. It may be explained on the hypothesis that three pilgrimages 
are here confused, but can hardly be adduced to prove anything whatever. 

The arguments against the supposed crusade of 1034-5 are strong, 
and are accepted as conclusive by M. Halphen. The Gesta Consulum 
make Fulk the companion, on a pilgrimage, of Robert the Devil, duke of 
Normandy, who died at Nicaea in 1035; but the same authority puts the 


5 Comté d’ Anjou, p. 216. ® Ralph Glaber, iv. 9. Vol. i. 164, Rolls ed. 
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date of the journey before the foundation of Beaulieu (1006-7), which is 
nearly thirty years before the duke started for the Holy Land. Obviously 
we have here a legend fabricated with the idea of bringing together two 
famous and contemporary pilgrims. Miss Norgate, who makes light of 
this part of the Gesta as ‘a ridiculous tissue of anachronisms,’ is, oddly 
enough, inclined to treat Diceto with more consideration. She argues, 
from the narrative analysed above, that Fulk must have made some 
pilgrimage after his son was old enough to act as regent and before the 
journey of 1039, from which he never returned to Anjou. But her most 
weighty piece of evidence is a charter bearing the date 1033, and granted 
by Fulk Nerra priusquam ad Iérusalem ultima vice perrexissem. This 
curious note of time is in itself enough to create a presumption against 
the genuineness of the document in which it occurs. The tense of the 
verb would naturally point to a pilgrimage already completed, from 
which Fulk had returned at the time of writing. Again, the charter 
cannot be of the year 1033, for it mentions as the contemporary abbot of 
St. Aubin one Walter, who did not enter on that office until 1086. The 
charter is known to us only through late copies taken from the lost cartu- 
lary of St. Nicholas. M. Halphen, who treats it as genuine, emends the 
last clause (p. 254) so as to produce the date 1038 : anno MXXX([VJIII 
ab Incarnatione Domini, die Nativitatis Beatae Mariae, qui est annus 
[V}1II Henrici regis. He then contends that it refers to the pilgrimage 
of 1039, and translates the words priusquam . . . perrexissem thus: au 
moment de partir une derniére fois d Jérusalem. We do not like the 
translation, nor do we like the appearance of the document. It looks as 
though a copyist at St. Nicholas had attempted, none too skilfully, to 
make a charter out of a notitia by substituting the first person for the 
third in the passages which refer to Fulk. A notitia written after the 
death of Fulk might well contain the words priwsquam ad Ierusalem 
ultima vice perrexisset. This suggestion however is offered by the way ; 
the point on which we would insist is the difficulty of using this so-called 
charter as authoritative evidence for the chronology of Fulk Nerra. Even 
if M. Halphen is wrong in his emendation of the date, the document does 
not warrant the hypothesis of a pilgrimage in 1034-5. 

This question of diplomatic leads us naturally to speak of the ‘ Catalogue 
d’Actes,’ which forms a considerable part of the volume. M. Halphen has 
catalogued 323 documents as possessing some claim to be genuine ; they 
range from 974 to 1120 a.p. He adds a supplementary list of forged 
documents, eleven in number, and prints in extenso seven documents of 
some interest for Angevin history. His third appendix is a most valuable 
and interesting examination of the foundation charters of Beaulieu. 
Respecting the ‘ Catalogue’ we would remark that it contains three docu- 
ments which are characterised as forgeries by M. Halphen himself, and 
should, therefore, be relegated to the supplementary list (pp. 256, 264, 
272). Great pains have been bestowed on the bibliographical notes, and 
also on the dating, for which arguments are given when necessary. We 
only wish that the analysis had been fuller; the witnesses are usually 
omitted and so are the dating clauses. 

There are two charters indirectly relating to the history of Anjou 
which emanate from the chancery of William the Conqueror. These are 
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connected with the struggles between Anjou and William for the posses- 
sion of Maine, and they enable us to fix in some degree the chronology 
of these wars. The chroniclers vary between 1062 and 1063 as the 
date for the original reduction of Maine by William. One of the 
charters which M. Halphen has calendared furnishes a conclusive proof 
that the issue was still undecided in 1063.!' We know from Orderic 
that Robert was invested with Maine by his father. A document in the 
unpublished Cariulaire de Saint-Pierre de la Couture et de Saint-Pierre 
de Solesme proves that in 1068 Robert's title was still recognised by the 
Manceaux.'? But the same cartulary proves that Azzo of Este and his 
son were already in Maine by 2 April 1069.'* This is three years earlier 
than the date commonly assigned—e.g. by Sir James Ramsay ( Foundations 
of England, ii. 99)—but there can be little hesitation in accepting it. 
One year is far too short a period for all the events which are recorded 
in the Gesta Pontificum Cenomannensium as falling between the arrival 
of Azzo and William’s campaign of 1073. The starting-point of that 
campaign is fixed by a document which Mr. Round has calendared * and 
to which M. Halphen refers (p. 181). This is a charter of confirmation 
to St. Pierre de Solesmes, granted by William I at Bonneville-sur-Touques 
on 30 March 1073. It is evidently of the same date as another charter 
to St. Vincent le Mans.!® From the lists of witnesses we gather that 
Arnaud, bishop of Le Mans, with some of his supporters hurried to meet 
the Conqueror before he set foot on the soil of Maine. A charter issued 
at Le Mans ‘by the hand of William, king of the English, who was at 
Le Mans at the time on certain business of his,’ !® bears no date, but 
apparently belongs to the summer of the same year. Twocharters of the 
year 1074 show us the king deliberating peacefully, surrounded by his 
court, at. Lillebonne and at Rouen.!7 

A charter issued by Robert, as count of Maine, at Le Mans, appa- 
rently after the year of conquest, may be taken as a proof that, at 
some time subsequent to the conquest, the young count was actually 
allowed to appear among his subjects.'* It should be compared with a 
writ addressed by William I to Bishop Arnaud (+1081), Count Robert, 
Robert count of Mortain, Ingelram son of Ilbert, and R. Giffard respect- 
ing the lands of St. Julian’s, Le Mans.'® This indicates the manner in 
which Maine was administered between 1078 and the date of Robert's 
revolt (about 1077). We may safely assume that the three persons 
whose names are associated with that of the young prince were really 
responsible to his father for the safe keeping of the country. Ingelram, 
son of Ilbert, is one of the knights who had served under William in 
1078 ; 2° he afterwards rose to distinction at the court of Duke Robert,?! 
and we may perhaps regard him as the castellan of Le Mans. The date 
at which Robert became dissatisfied with his position of tutelage can 
be roughly determined from some later charters. In 1077 he was still at 
his father’s court, for he is found joining in that year with William I 
to attest a donation to St. Stephen’s of Caen.*? But after this there is 


" Comté d’ Anjou, p. 293. 2 Op. cit. p. 180 n. 

13 Thid. '* Calendar of Documents, France, p. 526. 8 Ibid. p. 367. 
6 Ibid. p. 425. " Ibid. pp. 58, 529. 8 Thid. p. 367. 

‘© Ibid. p. 359. 2 Ibid. p. 425. *! Ibid. pp. 399-400. 2 Ibid. p. 154. 
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a gap of three years. He next appears at court in July 1080,” and a 
year later his father obtained his recognition by Count Fulk as the lord 
of Maine.‘ Of the internal history of Maine during this period of eight 
years we learn little; but M. Halphen has unearthed a charter which 
describes how Fulk Réchin was wounded when besieging the castle of 
La Fléche (in 1076), and found himself in consequence compelled to 
break up the siege ; *° and there is another in the Chartulaire de Saint- 
Vincent du Mans (ed. Charles and Menjot d’Elbenne, vol. i. no. 99), which 
speaks of a truce concluded between William I and Count Fulk, appa- 
rently about the year 1079. These documents enable us to supplement 
the meagre details of Orderic and the minor annalists. It is to be regretted 
that M. Halphen has not dealt more fully with the history of Maine. 
The documents calendared by Mr. Round, although they throw consider- 
able light upon this side of Angevin relations with Normandy, are imper- 
fectly utilised in this otherwise excellent study. But we would rather 
express gratitude for what M. Halphen has done than carp at his omis- 
sions. His larger book should be of immense assistance to all those who 
have occasion to touch upon the early history of Anjou; and the special 
essay which he has devoted to the chronicles is a notable contribution 
to the bibliography of the subject. H. W. C. Davis. 


Philipp II August. Band TI. ‘Der Kreuzzug, 1187-1191.’ Von Dr. 
ALEXANDER CarTELLIERI. (Leipzig: Dyk. 1906.) 


In this volume Dr. Cartellieri carries his monumental biography of 
Philip Augustus some four years further forward, and incidentally treats 
in some detail the Vorgeschichte of the third crusade, and its course as 
far as the capture of Acre. Every particle of evidence seems to have 
been examined by the learned author, and every detail and date to have 
been minutely considered and precisely fixed. The whole European 
literature for the period of which he treats is well known to Dr. Cartellieri; 
he is deeply versed in all our English chronicles, and in all the documents 
which concern the history of the third crusade. There is an excellent biblio- 
graphy at the beginning; there are a number of appendices at the end, 
one of which (pp. 288-801) gives a register of 168 documents of Richard I 
from August 1189 to January 1192, while another contains a fuli account 
of the literature which has gathered round the Courtois collection of 
documents (mostly records of loans to crusaders), which suddenly 
appeared when Louis Philippe instituted the Salles des Croisades for the 
names and arms of families whose members had taken part in the 
crusades.! A third appendix contains extracts from an unprinted Latin 
continuation of William of Tyre, preserved in the British Museum, to 
which Stubbs had already referred in his preface to the Itinerariwm, and 


*3 Op. cit. p. 327. ** Halphen, p. 184. *% Tbid. p. 311. 

' Dr. Cartellieri’s opinion of the collection is indicated in the words, Ich habe alle 
Urkunden der Sammlung Courtois sorgfiiltig von der-Benutzung in diesem Buche 
ausgeschlossen. As he remarks, this collection, if it is not genuine, represents the 
greatest and most shameless forgery of all time, a forgery committed in the full 
light of the nineteenth century, in Paris, close to the Ecole des Chartes and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (p. 322). 
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which is largely identical with the Itinerariwm; while a full index, and 
genealogies of the Angevins and Montferrats, add still further to the 
reader’s profit. In every way Dr. Cartellieri’s work is—to use the 
adjective which he himself applies to Stubbs’s preface to the [tinerarium— 
inhaltreich; and it is also exceedingly well arranged and adapted for con- 
venience of reference. It cannot for an instant be neglected by the 
historian of France, and the historian of England or of the Crusades 
would be wise to consult its pages. 

One of the most suggestive features of the volume is the author’s sketch 
of the financial development which preceded and accompanied the third 
crusade. He points out how Louis VII began the practice of taxation in 
the interest of the crusade in 1146, and how this practice developed until 
finally it may be said that ‘from the needs of the Holy Land, which 
compelled to sympathy all who bore the name of Christian, springs the 
financial system of modern times.’ For this taxation in sustentationem 
terrae Hierosolymitanae, first of all recorded taxation, drew within its 
sphere both clerk and lay, both realty and personalty; and imitated 
from France by the Angevin kings of England, it became the model of 
our medieval direct taxation—of our clerical tenths, and our lay tenths 
and fifteenths. 

The contrast and conflict of Richard of England and Philip of France 
occupy almost the whole of the volume, and of Dr. Cartellieri’s method 
of handling this contrast it may be said, that he is just to Philip without 


being unjust to Richard. His comparison of the two kings will bear 
quotation :— 


The ideal of Philip Augustus lies before him: above all he will be king, and 
at any price he will increase the kingdom committed to his charge. His per- 
sonality passes into the service of an all-embracing system of policy. Richard 
thinks only of himself: he will be the strongest and boldest of knights. His 
ideal lies behind him, in the time of the ancient paladins, of whom the chansons 
told. Philip Augustus thinks of codicils of treaties and courts of law; Richard’s 
thoughts are of the shivered spears and cloven shields. 


ERNEST BARKER. 


Borough Customs. Edited for the Selden Society by Mary Bateson. 
Vol. II. (London: Quaritch. 1906.) 


Ir is some small set-off to the irreparable loss which medieval studies have 
suffered in the sudden and untimely death of Miss Bateson that she 
lived just long enough to complete the most difficult and toilsome of the 
tasks which awaited her in that field of English municipal antiquities 
which she had made so entirely her own. Unhappily it may now be 
long before we get the collection of typical borough charters and the 
history of English urban origins which we were looking to her with 
some confidence to provide. But the intricacies of borough law and its 
relations to the common law are dealt with in her two Selden Society 
volumes with such fulness, width of learning, and acuteness as to leave 
nothing but the gleaner’s portion to future workers in that part of 
the subject. The extracts from the custumals in this second volume, 


arranged under the headings ‘ Borough Court Rules’ and ‘ Seignorial 
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and Family Law,’ fill about a third less space than those in its pre- 
decessor, thus leaving room for the masterly Introduction of 150 pages 
on the nature and derivation of borough custom, which Maitland, to 
whom Miss Bateson owed so much in inspiration and advice, and who 
was fated to survive her by so brief an interval, justly distinguished as 
much the strongest piece of work she had done. The width of reading 
and research it shows is extraordinary, but more remarkable in one 
untrained to the law is the easy grasp of legal subtleties, often quite 
remote from modern conceptions, and the skill with which each piece 
of borough custom is referred to its proper affinities in the general pro- 
gress of early legal ideas. 

For the existence of a special borough law, divergent in many 
respects from the- general law of the land, we have to thank the charters 
of privilege which tended to stereotype in the towns early custom 
which the royal lawyers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries trans- 
formed or eliminated altogether from the common law. Its retention 
might be harmful or at least only incidentally useful, as in the case 
of the compurgatory oath in criminal causes, or it might be decidedly 
advantageous, as witness the borough freedom of devise of land ; or again, 
it might amount to no more than a picturesque survival which did 
neither good nor harm, like the oath ‘super mortuum.’ All alike throw 
light upon the antecedents and evolution of that common law whose 
victory even in the boroughs was only delayed. These, of course, are no 
new discoveries, though they have never before been worked out with 
such wealth of comment and illustration. More original is the exposi- 
tion of the double origin of the peculiar features in borough law. Much 
of it, no doubt, was archaic survival—early folk-custom which had per- 
sisted under the specially favourable circumstances to which allusion has 
been made. But there was also much that cannot be traced to this 
source, for which some other origin must be sought. Miss Bateson refers 
to this category even the peculiar extra-judicial distraint of the ‘ foreigner’ 
by the burgess for debt, the exercise of which by a non-burgess would, 
as is pointed out, have brought him to the gallows. Itis true that this 
burghal privilege has hitherto been regarded as a species of self-help 
of primitive antiquity, but Miss Bateson prefers (and gives good grounds 
for preferring) to see in it ‘the outcome of a royal grant, made to over- 
come a special difficulty, the difficulty arising out of the commercial 
credit given between men who dwelt within two several jurisdictions.’ 
There are, however other features of borough law which are more 
obviously referable to the same source, and which lend confirmation to 
the hypothesis which sees in the ‘special peace’ of the borough the 
‘grith’ which protected the king’s own house. In the older and more 
highly privileged towns, at all events, the borough peace had a special 
sacredness, and the borough court enforced it by a vigorous process of 
execution which in origin was no other than the royal ‘ban.’ The 
‘year and day’ which figures so prominently in borough law, especially 
in the customs relating to distress and cesser of rent, as a limit to 
contumacy or to the power of entering a claim, seems to be a sort of 
foreban which must be traced to the same administrative source. 

Though the borough customs, which were thus a mixture of folk-law 
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and royal administrative law, lagged behind the common law in many 
striking respects, we are not to suppose that they were characterised 
by an absolutely Chinese immobility. On the contrary, Miss Bateson 
adduces ample evidence that where their special law pinched them 
without giving them advantages over non-burgesses, the most advanced 
boroughs were not slow to get it altered. The common law itself did 
not apparently disdain to borrow an occasional idea from the custom of 
the royal boroughs. In one of the mosi interesting sections of her 
introduction, Miss Bateson boldly challenges Maitland’s derivation from 
Roman law of the landlord’s-recovery of land for rent arrear by the 
writ ‘ cessavit per biennium,’ introduced by the Statute of Gloucester in 
1278. The ‘cessavit’ action differed from the law of Justinian in 
requiring (1) that the land must have lain ‘fresh’ for two years and 
that there should be no distrainable goods upon it, and (2) a legal 
judgment as well as lapse of time before the landlord was allowed to 
enter. It is just in these features that the statute agrees with the 
ancient remedy given to the landlord in certain royal boroughs, for 
example, Winchester and the Cinque Ports. 

To advert to even a tithe of the many other questions of legal 
history and primitive culture raised in these pages would extend this 
notice to too great length. We will only note in conclusion, for the benefit 
of some student of law in search of a subject, Miss Bateson’s remark 
that the history of wardship in the boroughs still awaits and will reward 
its historian. James TaIt, 


The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea: a Study of Greece 
in the Middle Ages. By Sir Rennett Ropp, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (London: Arnold. 1907.) 


Str Rennecx Ropp possesses almost every qualification for writing the 
history of Frankish Greece. He knows the country and has shown in 
his poems that he realises the intense charm of the Greek landscape ; he 
thoroughly appreciates the extraordinary romance and burning personal 
interest of the Greek middle ages; he is familiar with the various 
languages in which the scattered materials of Frankish history are to be 
fouud; he has mastered most of the authorities, a work of no small 
labour; and, above all, he has succeeded in giving us a living picture of 
this brilliant and fascinating epoch, when tournaments were held on the 
isthmus, when troubadours sang lays of love and war in the frescoed 
castle of Thebes, when mass was celebrated in the great cathedral of 
Our Lady on the Akropolis. In a word, he has clothed with flesh and 
blood the skeletons, whose every bone Hopf had labelled and docketed 
so carefully in the great, trackless catacombs of Ersch and Gruber. 
Nothing better expresses the spirit of Frankish Greece, its strange con- 
trasts and its unnatural juxtapositions, than the last paragraph of his 
fourth chapter, where every sentence is an historical fact; yet every 
historical fact might form the subject of a poem, a drama, or an historical 
novel. 

Amid the disiecta membra of medieval Greece some facts must 
inevitably escape even the most lynx-eyed student, while even Hopf was 
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not always infallible. It may, therefore, be well to indicate some of 
these errors, mostly of omission, which do not impair the value of the 
work for the vast majority of readers. There is no authority for the 
statement (i. 74) that ‘the Thessalian plain was divided between two 
brothers from Canossa.’ Hopf assumed it from the fact that Henri de 
Valenciennes calls Albertino sires des Estives; but the Thebes there 
mentioned was not that in Phthiotis, but the Boeotian city, which Albertino 
temporarily captured during the Lombard rebellion. It is probable that 
the two brothers received fiefs in Boeotia; for Innocent II1' mentions 
‘Rupo,’ which Sir Rennell Rodd rightly identifies with the skala of 
Oropos (the latter is called ‘ Ripo’ by Nicolaus de Marthono?), as having 
helonged to them. It is misleading to say (i. 156) that there are ‘no 
documents for the history of Euboea, between 1216 and 1255,’ and that 
‘the last letter in which Count Maio of Cephalonia is referred to belongs 
to the year 1207.’ We have the dismemberment of the see of Negro- 
ponte and the amalgamation of the three other Euboean bishoprics with 
it by Honorius III, and a good deal is known about the first palatine 
count of Cephalonia, who came, as the Aragonese chronicle tells us, from 
Monopoli—-a statement confirmed by the fact that Innocent writes to the 
bishop of Monopoli about him—and probably married Margaritone’s 
heiress. The oath of fealty which the first catholic bishop of Cephalonia 
took to him has been preserved,* and Gregory IX, as late as 1238, writes 
to Madio comiti Cephalonis et Iacinti, while a letter of this pope in 
the same year mentions the triarch Marino I dalle Carceri.‘ On the 
subject of Georgians at Athens (i. 145) the author makes no mention 
of the very probable explanation given by Nerotitsos® that Madame de 
Freygang, who first tells the story, confused ‘a mountain near Athens’ 
with Mount Athos, where, as Mr. F. C. Conybeare kindly informs me, there 
were many Iberian monks. Professor Limpros® has proved that’ Alexius 
Bambacoratius was not Alexius I, but either Alexius III or Alexius 
Mourtzouphlos ; and the ‘ Michalis’ (i. 106) mentioned by Villehardouin 
is obviously Michael I of Epiros, while Fallmerayer’s theory of a retreat 
of the Athenians to Salamis before the Slavs during the dark ages 
(i. 145 ». 3) has been shown to refer to the three years’ exile on that 
island between 1688 and 1690. 

The documents published last year by Professor Liimpros’ necessitate 
corrections of the dates given for the death of Roger de Luria, the 
appointment of Louis Fadrique, and the capture of the Akropolis by 
Nerio Acciajuoli; while the ‘ Travels’ of Nicolaus de Marthono*® have 
proved that Salona fell before April 1395, and have thrown much fresh 
light on the quarrel between the two sons-in-law of Nerio. It is clear 


' Epp. xiii. 144, 154, 

* Liber Peregrinationis in Revue de l’ Orient Latin, iii. 655. 

* Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xv. 611, note. 

* Les Registres de Grégoire IX, ii. 860, 1045; Lampros, "Eyypada avadepdueva eis 
Thy uecaiwuikhy icropiay trav *A@nvay, pp. 39, 40. 

5 AcAtloy rijs ‘Ioropixijs kal E@voAoyucijs ‘Eraiplas, iii. 52, 53. 

° ‘loropla rijs réAews ’AOnvar, i. 439, note 1. 

* “Evypaga, pp. 119, 286-7, 289-90, 314. 

* Revue de Orient Latin, iii. 652, 656-61. 
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too, from the Acciajuoli correspondence and from a document kindly 
communicated to me by Don Antonio Rubié y Lluch,’ that a personality 
hitherto unrecognised, Bertranet Mota di Salahaia (? Le Stala), was a most 
important factor in the history of that period, whose recapture of Livadia 
from the Turks enables us to reconcile Chalkokondyles with the statement 
in Nerio’s will and to explain why Nirio left that city to the bastard 
Antonio. Don Antonio Rubid y Lluch is surely correct too in explaining 
San Superan’s name Bordo as meaning ‘the bastard,’ while the word 
wniversitat in the Catalan document, which Sir Rennell Rodd cites (ii. 234) 
as proof that the Catalans founded an Athenian university, simply means 
‘the community’ of Athens—a sense in which it is also applied to 
Thebes, Salona, and Livadia. 'rancesco Crispo was not a ‘ Venetian,’ 
but a Lombard from Verona, and it is an exaggeration to say that 
there are no monuments of Catalan rule in Attica or Boeotia. The 
Catalan Madonna at Athens, the castle of Livadia, and the row of towers 
near Moulki, are all, in part at least, of Catalan workmanship. The 
mysterious Gothic letters on the west front of the Parthenon appear 
however not to be Catalan. With regard to the origin of the name of 
Navarino, I have shown in this Review (vol. xx. p. 307, vol. xxi. p. 106) 
that Hopf’s etymology cannot be right. A much earlier use of Junke for 
the castle than that cited by the author is to be found in the [tinerariwm 
Symonis Simeonis,'* who mentions Nicholas de Joinville as ‘ captain’ of 
Glarentza, and alludes to the castles of Arkadia and Jonhil in 1322. Sir 
Rennell Rodd’s masterly summary of the arguments for the priority of a 
Greek text of the Chronicle, written, of course, before the latest essay 
on the question, by K. Adamiintios,'' is convincing. The theory that 
a Gasmule was the author explains all the facts, especially if we assume 
that he was a notary in the service of Nicholas III de Saint-Omer. Two 
peculiarities of the Aragonese version specially differentiate it from the 
others—the frequent anachronisms by which it transfers the feudal 
arrangements of the fourteenth century to the thirteenth, and its special 
knowledge of the Aleman family, which came from Provence, where that 
version was composed. 

For the further study of Frankish Greece two things are much to be 
desired—an exhaustive study, accompanied by pians and illustrations, of 
all the castles and other remains of the Latin rule in the Levant on the 
lines of Dr. Gerola’s splendid treatise on Crete ; and an accurate series 
of maps, showing in detail the growth and contraction of the Frankish 
states. Buchon’s Atlas is as inadequate for the former as is Spruner- 
Menke’s Handatlas for the latter. If Sir Rennell Rodd would use his 
influence to promote the former work, in which he has already shown 
the keenest interest, he would still further increase the services which 
his book has rendered to students of this period. W. MILter. 


® Cf. his Catalunya a Grecia, pp. 57, 63; Gregorovius, Briefe aus der Corrispon- 
denza Acciajoli, p. 308; Buchon, Novvelles Recherches, ii. i. 257; Predelli, Com- 
memoriali, iii. 206,,208 ; Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 229. 

ee P. 16.  AeAtiov tis ‘Ioropinis Kal "E@voAoyinas ‘Eraip‘as, vi. 453-675. 
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The Dawn of Modern Geography. Vol. Ill. A History of Exploration 
and Geographical Science from the Middle of the Thirteenth to the 
Early Years of the Fifteenth Century. By C. R. Brazuey, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1906.) 


Wiru this, the third volume of the Dawn, Mr. Beazley brings his work 
to a conclusion ; and, as it proves to be the most interesting and easiest 
to master of the series, it may safely be concluded that it has given its 
author the most trouble to write. Having reached the days of ‘the 
Great Asiatic Travellers,’ the volume opens with a vivid account of the 
Polos, and explains how the Book of Marco Polo made Asia known in 
Europe. The recent edition’by Professor Cordier of Yule’s translation, 
in which is gathered up all the notes of a generation of Oriental scholars 
in illustration of this most wonderful book, has of course made this part 
of Mr. Beazley’s work fairly easy ; bit on his own account he has much 
to say of the rival routes variously held to have been followed by the 
Polos, and the matter is by no means yet finally settled. Marco kept no 
diary (or lost it if he did); he wrote from memory in prison, and his 
narrative is full of digressions, not always however (it may be mentioned in 
passing) quite as inconsequent as Mr. Beazley would lead us to suppose. 
Thus at p. 63; on the route from Ormuz to Balkh, our author writes, 
‘There was another marvel in this part of the world. For here, in 
Torocain, Marco finds it natural to stop and talk to us of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, of his asciscin, hashish-eaters, or Assassins, and of 
their citadel in the Elburz range.’ Now Alamut, taken by Hulagu in 
1252, Mr. Beazley rightly adds, ‘may have been visited by the Polos 
on their return ; it probably lay too far on the north-west of their outward 
route,’ which certainly is true, since between Marco in Tunocain and 
Alamut lay the broad stretch of the Great Desert and over 500 miles of 
travel. But the point not clearly stated by our author is that in Tunocain 
there were in the fourteenth century a number of great castles of the 
Assassins, as is recorded by Hamd Allah and some other contemporary 
eastern geographers, so that it is quite comprehensible why Marco Polo 
‘ finds it natural to stop and talk to us of the Old Man of the Mountain.’ 

After doing full justice to the Polos Mr. Beazley passes on to their 
successors, the various missionary travellers, of whom Friar Odorie of 
Pordenone (recently translated and fully annotated by Professor Cordier) 
is perhaps the best known. And reading through these careful summaries 
of many travellers, ending with the narratives of the Spaniard Clavijo 
(who is the only one apparently to have kept a diary, whereby his route 
can be fixed beyond cavil or doubt) and of the German Schiltberger (who 
Von Hammer would fain have had us believe was a Bavarian Marco 
Polo), the reader will not fail to be struck by the great superiority, in 
fulness as in novelty, of the Book of Marco Polo over the many works of 
his successors. They add many new facts, indeed, but the picture of the 
gorgeous east that will live is that drawn by Polo, once and for all time, 
and it is his work that not indirectly led to the voyages of Columbus in 
search of China westward, and eastward to the circumnavigation of 
Africa by Da Gama to get to the riches of India without traversing Asia 
by the land route. Among the many and diverse works summarised by 
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our author one of the driest, but not for that the least important, is the 
Commercial Handbook of Balducci Pegolotti, factor of the Bardi in 
Florence, who failed in 1339 through the ‘commercial rogueries of 
Edward III.’ He gives the chief Asiatic overland routes, and a most 
curious list of the commodities sold at the Azov market. Mr. Beazley 
justly adds— 


These dry catalogues of Balducci’s have a special value. For the old mis- 
conception still prevails in some quarters, and men of learning are still found 
ready to assume that the spice trade was of little or no moment to Latin Chris- 
tians before the opening of the Cape Route. To all such fallacies the Pratica 
della Mercatura, quite apart from the abundant evidence we have already 
found in Polo and Odoric, Jordanus and Marignolli, Corvino and Sanuto, should 
be sufficient answer. 


Mr. Beazley concludes his accounof the overland routes to the east by 
a summary of ‘ The Pilgrim Travellers, 1260-1420,’ whose narratives 
are more remarkable for ‘the tendency observable from the twelfth 
century to multiply plagiarisms, to reproduce, with ever greater servility, 
the words and ideas of a few standard textbooks,’ than for the value of 
the information, to be gathered from their bulky records of pious prodigies. 
Having discussed land travel, Mr. Beazley, in the concluding chapters of 
his work, deals briefly with the maritime exploration in the Atlantic 
between 1270 and 1420, which directly led to the achievements of Prince 
Henry the Navigator and his captains. 

The last chapter but one is devoted to ‘ Geographical Theory,’ giving a 
summary of what is known as to the invention of the mariner’s compass, 
followed by a full description of the Portolani, those wonderful coast 
charts of the Mediterranean, with the Atlantic seaboard northward 
from Gibraltar and immediately southward, which, though compiled in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, will compare not unfavourably, for 
exactness, with a modern admiralty chart, ‘ indicating in red all the ports 
especially suitable for calling, watering, and revictualling ; frequently 
marking shallows (and that by a sign still used at the present day); and 
furnishing a list of shore names hitherto without parallel, and marking, 
by itself, the opening of a new era in geographical design.’ It may 
finally be stated that the present volume closes with an index of some 
seventy pages, in double columns, covering the subject matter treated 
of in the three volumes, and thus fitly concluding the work. 

G. Le SrRanae. 


Codex diplomaticus ordinis E. S. Augustini Papiae. Ediderunt Ron. 
Maroccui et Naz. Casacca, O.S.A. Vol. I., 1258-1400. Vol. IL., 
1400-1500. (Rome: Loescher. 1905-1906.) 


THE documents printed in these two handsome volumes relate to all the 
houses of the Austin Friars in Pavia, where they can be shown to have 
settled as early as 1254. Six years later they bought some houses adjoin- 
ing the decayed collegiate church of Santa Mostiola, of which they obtained 
possession in 1277. From this house is derived the larger and more 
celebrated convent of §. Agostino, adjoining the church of 8. Pietro in 
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’ Ciel d’ Oro, which dates from 1331. San Paolo fuori le Mura was 
acquired by the Austin Friars of the Observance, a distinct congregation, 
in 1465. There was also a house of Augustinian nuns at San Dalmazio, 
which probably dates from 1274; but these volumes are very little con- 
cerned with it. Their chief interest to an English reader lies in the 
history of the celebrated church of San Pietro in Ciel d’ Oro, the burial 
place of Boethius. 

L’ anima santa, che il mondo fallace 

Fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode.' 


The editors devote the greater part of the introduction of their first 
volume to the history of this church, to which Luitprand transferred the 
relics of St. Augustine from Sardinia, and where his own body subse- 
quently rested. The documents have little bearing upon its history 
before 1827, though it can be traced back to the seventh and perhaps to 
the sixth century. Hither in 1022 came Ethelnoth, archbishop elect 
of Canterbury, to receive the palliwm from Benedict VIII; here also he 
purchased, for a hundred talents of silver and one talent of gold, the 
arm of St. Augustine, which he presented, on his return, to the church 
of Coventry. The editors tell us, on the authority of Beretta,? that this 
relic was subsequently transferred to the abbey which they pardonably 
term ‘Gladstone,’ presumably Ethelnoth’s native house of Glastonbury ; 
but we know that Dr. London found it at Coventry in 1539,’ so that we may 
be permitted to doubt the accuracy of this statement. At this date San 
Pietro was a Benedictine abbey, as also at the date of Boccaccio’s story 
of the home-coming of Torello Strada.‘ Those who carry back the 
foundation of the university of Pavia to the time of Charlemagne wilh 
have it that Alcuin taught in its schools, and that Lanfranc there received 
his education ; but the next certain link with English history occurs after 
the Austin Friars had obtained a share in its control. 

In 1221 it was transferred by Honorius III to the Augustinian Canons 
of Mortara, and in 1827 the other order which claims St. Augustine as 
its founder obtained from John XXII, at the instance of their general, 
William of Cremona, a bull authorising them fo participate in the church 
and in the cult of the relics of the saint. Pavia was however at the 
time under the influence of the pope’s adversary Lewis of Bavaria, and 
it is not surprising that the Austin Friars failed to secure their rights 
until the pacification of North Italy by John of Bohemia, when the 
papal legate Bertrand had no difficulty in securing the execution of the 
bull. Although the conditions of this joint tenancy were carefully laid 
down by the pope it is only natural that protracted litigation should 
have ensued, and many of the documents in the first volume relate to a 
long suit which lasted from 1385 to 1400. On this subject the editors 
not unreasonably give the benefit of the doubt to their own order, in 
opposition to the somewhat prejudiced opinion of Pennotti, the historian 
of the Canons Regular. One of the subjects in dispute was the disposal 
of the offerings made at the burial of Lionel, duke of Clarence, who was 
buried here in 1368, as was his widow, Violante Visconti, in 1396. Her 


' Dante, Parad. x. 125. 2 Lychnus Chron. Iurid. p. 198. 
8 Cal. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xiv. no. 69 (2). * Dec. x. 9. 
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brother Gian Galeazzo was also buried here, though his remains were 
transferred to the Certosa in 1474. Lionel’s heart and bones, as Capgrave 
tells us, were taken home, in accordance with his last wishes, and buried 
at the Austin Friary of Clare. We learn from the same source that the 
good offices of Henry, earl of Derby, were employed in ending the dispute 
on the occasion of his visit to Pavia in 1393 (here misdated as 1392), 
when he interceded with the duke of Milan for the friars, in whose 
church he had found the tomb of his uncle. 

The artistic interest of the documents here printed is considerable, 
since there are numerous building accounts and contracts for work, not- 
ably one for a stained glass window at Genoa (no. ccci.) ; but the most 
interesting are those which refer to the shrine of St. Augustine, now 
happily restored to its own basilica. The editors succeed in showing 
that this famous monument was begun in 1350 and erected in the 
sacristy of San Pietro about 1383. It seems to have been intended 
to place it over the tomb of St. Augustine, whose bones, inclosed in a 
plain sarcophagus of pietrina rossa (no. ccxcix.), were known to be in the 
confessio as late as 1471 (no. ccclix.) At a subsequent date the body 
was lost, and only rediscovered in 1695, its place of deposit remaining 
unknown for more than a century. A complete set of engravings of the 
shrine adorns the first volume. It only remains to be said that the 
editors have collected their material from all available sources, printed 
and manuscript, especially from the collection of documents of San 
Pietro in the state archives of Milan and the various collections at Pavia, 
and that they present. them either at length or in an abbreviated form 
with admirable care and discretion, and with adequate comments. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The History of England, 1877-1485 (‘ The Political History of England,’ 
Vol. IV.) By C. Oman. (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


Richard III : His Life and Character. By Sir Cuements R. Markuam, 
K.C.B. (London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1906.) 


Mr. Oman’s volume deals, as he observes, with ‘a period of Engiish 
history which has been much neglected, mainly, no doubt, because of the 
poorness of the chronicles and the fact that the official documents in the 
Record Office remain, for the most part, unprinted.’ It is however a 
period which rewards study, and its interest increases as it becomes more 
apparent that it was not merely an age of dissolution, but one also of 
experiment and the seed time for the achievements of the sixteenth 
century. It is well, therefore, that the gap should be filled so worthily. 
Mr. Oman’s clear and forcible narrative presents a review of the period 
which is in all its main aspects substantially sound. It is natural that 
the reign of Richard II and the early years of Edward IV should have 
attracted him most, and these are the parts where his work is strongest 
and will most attract hisreaders. Perhaps the remainder of the narrative 
has suffered somewhat from consequent compression ; for instance, the 
brief notice of the treaty of Canterbury on p. 262 is hardly adequate to 
its importance, both then and thereafter. However, the account of the 
Peasants’ Revolt contains so much that is fresh that one need not grudge 
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the space that it occupies, even though Mr. Oman has already described 
it at more length elsewhere.' 

While the broad lines of the history do not invite criticism there are 
some points of detail where the treatment is open to question. Mr. 
Oman seems to me to have missed the real key to the closing years of 
the reign of Henry IV by minimising the divergence between the party 
of the prince and the Beauforts, and that which was headed by Arch- 
bishop Arundel. It may be that the contest was ‘a strife of individuals’ ; 
but if there were no great differences of principle there was certainly a 
difference of policy. The strife may be uninteresting, but it is of im- 
portance for a correct understanding, certainly of the next reign and 
perhaps of the next generation. The change of foreign policy between 
1411 and 1412 was no mere whim, but was due to a deliberate alteration 
of purpose. This was quite understood at the time, and is clearly marked 
by the English Chronicle (the common original of the Brute and the 
London Chronicles), where it is stated that the embassy of 1411 came 
‘fro the duc of Bourgne (Burgundy) unto the prince of Englond,’ 
while in 1412 ‘the duc of Orleaunce sent embassatours into England 
unto king Henry the iiij'®.’ It is shown also by the choice of leaders 
for the two expeditions. In 1411 the earl of Arundel, who was not an 
adherent of his uncle, the archbishop, was in the chief command; of hir 
subordinates Oldcastle, and probably the Umfravilles, owed their advance- 
ment to the young Henry. The prince’s opposition to the expedition 
next year was not captious; it was a natural objection to a complete 
reversal of his own policy. Clarence and Edward of York, who com- 
manded on this occasion, were then, and again in 1414, advocates of an 
alliance with Orleans in preference to one with Burgundy. This differ- 
ence of opinion as to the lines of interference in France continued to 
exercise English politics for many years to come. 

Nor was the opposition of prince and archbishop confined to foreign 
affairs. Mr. Oman recognises that Archbishop Arundel was the chief 
anti-Lollard influence during the reign of Henry IV. While there is no 
ground to suspect the prince’s orthodoxy at any time there is, I think, 
sufficient reason for the belief that he favoured a policy more lenient than 
that of the archbishop. At all events prince and archbishop were brought 
into sharp conflict through the latter’s interference at Oxford, and it 
seems clear that the prince’s political action in this and in other matters 
did encourage Lollard hopes. Those hopes were no doubt disappointed, 
but I cannot justify Mr. Oman’s view of Henry V as an honest fanatic 
determined to suppress (religious) Lollardy at all hazards. I am bound 
to challenge the whole argument on pp. 238-4. The employment of 
Cheyney, Savage, and Oldcastle under Henry IV was.the choice of the 
prince rather than of the king. The attack on Oldcastle was not directed 
by Henry V, who continued to be on friendly terms with his old comrade 
till at least July 1413. The proceedings against Oldcastle were begun in 
March of that year, while Henry IV was still alive, and Archbishop 
Arundel, who inspired them, was chancellor. Henry of Monmouth had 
at that time no political power; and when he became king, so far from 


1 The Great Revolt of 1381; see ante, p. 161. 
VOL. XXII.x—NO. LXXXVII. 
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being anxious to strike at the greatest of heretics, he showed his wish to 
save Oldcastle, first by friendly expostulation and afterwards by the post- 
ponement of his execution. It was only when Oldcastle committed him- 
self definitely to political treason that Henry abandoned his friendship. 
The truth is that Lollard persecution under Henry V was more political 
than religious. It is alleged that Netter rebuked Henry for his slackness 
in dealing with heretics. The only instances which I can find in Henry’s 
reign of Lollards who were put to death solely for religion are those of 
Claydon and Turmyn; for their execution, which took place during 
Henry's absence in August 1415, the mayor and sheriffs of London were 
chiefly responsible. Religious persecution was more severe both before 
and after Henry’s reign. Mr. Oman’s judgment on this matter seems to 
me to have led him to an unduly harsh conclusion on Henry’s personality. 
Whether Henry is or is not attractive to us, I do not think it can fairly 
be questioned that he had an extraordinary power of fascinating his con- 
temporaries. If he was feared by all he was detested by none, not even 
by the French. 

Another person to whom, in my judgment, Mr. Oman has done less 
than justice is the duke of Suffolk. No statesman ever ploughed a 
harder row than the man who had to find some way-out of*the French en- 
tanglement during the middle years of the reign of Henry VI. Mr. Oman 
censures well the sullen obstinacy of the English council in not making 
terms at Arras; but, as he also notes, popular opinion and national 
pride would have prevented them. Suffolk learnt at last that peace had 
to be purchased and the price paid. Unfortunately the war party was 
not only popular, but was led by the two chief princes of the blood. 
Under such circumstances only a consummate genius could command 
success. That Suffolk was not; he was, moreover, brusque at home and 
sometimes outwitted abroad. He made enemies and gave them oppor- 
tunities. But he was loyal, honest, and laborious. Lingard wrote well 
that the author of his touching letter? of farewell to his little son could 
be neither a false subject nora bad man. The like may be said of the 
noble and manly speech in which Suffolk defended his career before 
parliament. Yorkist chroniclers united to slander their political opponent, 
and Tudor historians had no inducement to favour a Pole. So Suffolk’s 
character has been blackened by the foulest aspersions. But none in 
his lifetime dared add openly to those charges, which Mr. Oman rightly 
calls in great part absurd, a direct accusation that he was guilty of the 
death of Humphrey of Gloucester. There is nothing improbable in the 
story that that broken-down rowé of fifty-six died of a stroke and the 
shock of his arrest ; we are not justified in attributing his death to foul 
play (as Mr. Oman does on p. 338) without much better evidence than 
we possess. Of the London Chronicles the Yorkist Short English 
Chronicle and Julius B. I. go no further than to say that the ‘ sykernes ’* 
or ‘certente’ was unknown. The Vitellius Chronicle, composed when 
the myth of the good Duke Humphrey had become part of the Yorkist 


2 Paston Letters, 91 [117, ed. 1904}. 


* This is the correct reading, as is shown by the similar but slightly earlier (1463) 
version in the Harley Roll, C. 8. 
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creed, is too late to be trusted; even that account only repeats vague 
suggestions of murder. To my judgment Suffolk has appeared atways as 
the noblest and most pathetic as well as the most tragic figure of his 
time. 

Turning back to the reign of Henry V Mr. Oman’s account of Agin- 
court suggests some criticism. In his plan he places the two lines three- 
quarters of a mile apart, the English being only a few hundred yards 
from Maisoncelles. But Henry, after marshalling his army outside the 
village, advanced some little distance in the early morning and then 
halted while his heralds parleyed with the French. Then he advanced 
again, four hundred yards or so, as stated on p. 255, but possibly more. 
This would have brought the English line considerably further up than 
the position in the plan. The traditional site marked by the memorial 
cross lies north of the road from Agincourt to Tramecourt; in any case 
I do not think it can have been south of that road. Again, Mr. Oman 
describes the archers as only planting their stakes when they saw the 
French cavalry moving. But the archers were probably seven or eight 
deep; and had that manceuvre, which must have taken an appreciable 
time, been delayed so long, in all likelihood the French cavalry would 
have ridden down the weak battalions of men-at-arms before the archers 
could stop them, which is what happened afterwards at Valmont and 
Patay. Therefore it seems better to suppose that Henry advanced his 
line within bowshot of the enemy, halted, and bade his archers make 
ready before the French cavalry began their charge. This is not stated 
positively, but is, I think, implied clearly enough in the best accounts.‘ 

To touch some minor points, the second victory of 1405 at Usk 
(p. 203) was in May (circa festwm sancti Dunstani), not in October. 
Is there any authority for supposing that Bedford was present in person 
at Cravant (p. 291)? On pp. 298-800 ‘Northampton’ is a slip for 
‘Leicester.’ In the ‘ Appendix on Authorities’ (p. 501) the Vita et Gesta 
Henrici Quinti (ed. Hearne) is attributed to Elmham, who was certainly 
not the author. Since Mr. Wylie has proved that Elmham was present 
in the campaign of 1415 I feel satisfied that Dr. Lenz was right in regard- 
ing the Gesta Henrici Quinti (English Hist. Soc.) as the genuine prose 
life which Elmham says that he had written before the Liber Metricus 
{and probably during Henry’s lifetime). 1am now disposed to think that 
the Vita is the real work of Titus Livius Foroiuliensis ; it was certainly 
written by a supporter of Humphrey of Gloucester between 1485 and 
1440. But the numerous manuscripts of these chronicles want thorough 
examination. On p. 502, second line from foot, for ‘Gregory Skinner’ 
read ‘ William Gregory, skinner.’ 

More than one writer since Horace Walpole has essayed to whitewash 
the character of Richard III. But Sir Clements Markham excels his 
predecessors by rubbing out all the shadows and leaving us with an 
immaculate and impossible hero—impossible, at all events, for his 
ungoverned generation. Nor even thus is he content; for all who 
opposed or criticised Richard are besmirched as banded together in an 
organised conspiracy. Such a process defeats its purpose and leaves us 






* Le Févre de S. Remy, i. 253, and Gesta, p. 52. 
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with a suspicion that the hero who requires to be so defended may after 
all havesbeen enough of a criminal, if not so black as his enemies painted 
him. Had Sir Clements been content to show that the. allegations of 
Tudor historians were in some matters unfounded, we might have been 
more ready to accept a verdict of not proven on the serious charges ; 
more than this he has not after all been able at the best to establish. 
The blackness of Richard’s character depends on three circumstances— 
the deaths (or murders) of Edward of Wales at Tewkesbury, of Henry VI, 
and of the young princes in the Tower. The story that Edward of Wales 
was murdered in cold blood is sufficiently discredited by Warkworth’s 
account. But it was not (as Sir Clements supposes) a Tudor invention, 
even if it may have been somewhat embellished by Polydore Vergil. The 
story that the prince was murdered in the presence of Edward 1V was 
current in France very soon after,° and it was from Robert Gaguin’s 
Compendium that Fabyan borrowed it, as he did much else. In the case 
of Henry VI the important point is the date of his death. The evidence 
of the accounts of expenses on Henry’s behalf down to 24 May is not 
conclusive that he was alive at least until that date. It is impossible to 
put aside the immediately contemporary evidence for the 21st cited by 
Dr. Gairdner, in addition to Warkworth and the London Chronicle. It 
is at least probable that Warkworth wrote before 1483, and the very 
circumstance that his authority discredits the Tewkesbury story is 
evidence for his bona fides. The London Chronicle® was no doubt 
composed in its present form about 1486, but it reproduced an older 
version. The Arrivall of Edward IV is admittedly partisan, and 
it is more likely that one interested writer should have falsified a 
date than that several with no common reason should have done 
so. The balance of evidence is in favour of 21-22 May as the date 
of Henry’s death ; and, since Richard was present in the Tower that night, 
his character cannot be cleared of all suspicion. 

On the death of the young princes Sir Clements makes much of 
Fabyan’s confusions. I think it is clear that Fabyan had expanded the 
narrative of the London Chronicle in a biassed spirit. The chronology of 
the London Chronicle is not at first sight lucid, but its intention is clear, 
and the dates, if read fairly, are accurate. The existing copy was cer- 
tainly written before 1496, and its original very-probably in 1486 ; it has 
every sign of being the work of one who wrote from common opinion. 
The citizen chronicler was not likely to put down anything that would 
be very dangerous, but it would be absurd to suppose that so humble a 
person was directly inspired from high quarters. He states that ‘ the 
13th day of June the Duke of Glowceter sodeynly withoute jugement 
cawsed the lord Hastinges . . . tobe beheded . . . And upon the Sonday 
after was declared at Pauls Cross, that kyng Edward’s children were not 
rightfull enheritours unto the Crown, and that the Duke of Glowcetir’s 
title was better than theirs. . . . And upon Thursday after the said Duke 
of Glowceter . . . took possession of the Regality.’ All this is accurate 


5 See Wavrin-Dupont, iii. 290, and other instances given in Dr. Karl Schmidt’s 
useful Margareta von Anjou [see below, pp. 587 ff.]. 
® Chronicles of London, p. 185. 
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and simple enough, and tends to establish the writer’s credibility. Here 
and afterwards, when he says that Richard ‘ put to deth the two childer of 
king Edward, for which cause he lost the hearts of the people,’ I cannot 
doubt that he is repeating the popular belief of the time. Stow in his 
Annales clearly wrote in part from tradition that he had heard, perhaps 
from the same old men whose accounts of Richard III he repeated to 
Buck; Stow and his informants had no doubt of Richard’s guilt. 
Such was the popular belief in England at the time; it is confirmed 
by the solemn assertion before the French states-general in: January 
1484, but that evidence Sir Clements disregards. Believing that 
Henry VII was capable of the princes’ murder, he accepts his guilt 
as proved, and, since Henry was a monster, assumes that his queen, 
Elizabeth, was an unhappy wife; against this we have the touching 
story preserved by Leland’ of their tender and\affectionate relations. 
The actual fate of the young princes must of necessity remain some- 
what of a mystery. But against Henry VII there can at the best 
be brought no more than hypothesis, and if character is to be cleared 
by the possession of some good qualities as much can be said for him 
as for Richard. Mr. Oman, while recognising Richard’s popularity 
and goof repute during his brother’s reign, perhaps lays too much 
stress on the worst developments of his character. But he reaches the 
kernel of the matter when he describes Richard as a typical man of 
his time. It was an age of strange contradictions of character, of culture 
combined with cruelty, and of an emotional temper that was capable of 
high ends but unscrupulous of means. From material of such mixed 
quality it is possible to construct a plausible story by resolutely shutting 
our eyes to half the evidence. But we cannot dismiss altogether the 
general judgment of a man’s own contemporaries. Richard deserves to 
be judged by the standard of his time. That standard will not set him 
down as a monster ; neither will it enable him to escape condemnation as 
one who exceeded, even in an age of excess. So must I continue to regard 
the Tewkesbury story as discredited, the death of Henry VI as suspicious, 
and the murder of the young princes to be as certain as the circumstances 
of its perpetration permit. Nevertheless it is well to have a contrary 
opinion presented with the charm of manner which distinguishes Sir 
Clements’s book. C. L. KinasForp. 







Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1497-1660. 
I. *‘Tabeller over Skibsfarten.” Udgivne ved Nina Evtincer Bane. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1906.) 


Srupents of economic history in the first place, but also students of 
modern European history in general, owe a debt of gratitude to the lady 
who has compiled this volume, and to the Carlsberg fund, at the expense 
of which it appears. The Sound dues, which embarrassed Europe for 
nearly three centuries, have bequeathed to her historical material unique 
in character and value, part of which, in a quarto volume of more than 
400 pages, is now placed at the disposal of all readers who can contrive to 


7 Collectanea, vy. 373-4. 
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read only a little more Danish than is necessary to the interpretation of a 
railway time table. A preface, which is accompanied by a French trans- 
lation, traces the history of the accounts of the payment of dues. These 
are preserved for the years 1497 (nearly seventy years after the dues were 
instituted), 1503, 1528, 1586-1548, and, with very few exceptions, from 
1557 down to 1660, the year with which this volume closes. The editor’s 
work has been complicated by changes in the form of the accounts, by 
occasional carelessness in entering them, and by an orthography which 
makes Calles the equivalent both of Calais and of Cadiz, and presents as 
Abson, Absumb, Epson, and Epsum a place name which she conjecturally 
renders Epsom. ‘The interpretation of the tables in which the statistics 
of shipping are set out is rendered more difficult by changes in the strict- 
ness with which the capacity of the ships was estimated, and also by the 
danger of building too much on the seemingly absolute distinction between 
ships with cargo and ships in ballast. We are however presented with 
a classified list of more than 400,000 vessels which passed through the 
Sound in 110 separate years, to the annual average number of 3,158 
between 1560 and 1569, of 5,623 between 1590 and 1599, and of 8,015 
between 1650 and 1657. Taking at random the year 1588, we find that 
out of a total of 4,825 ships no less than 2,012 came from and sailed to 
the Netherlands. Four of these, as against none from any other country, 
were of over 100 lasts, 1,860 between 30 and 100 lasts, and 158 of under 80 
lasts. Of these 2,012 ships 1,522 sailed from or to Holland, as against 
Zeeland 11, Friesland 429, and other provinces of the Netherlands 50. 
Amsterdam claims 76, as compared with 504 in 1565 and none in 1576, 
while Enkhuizen and Hoorn claim 339. North-West Germany sends or 
receives 478 ships, ‘other western lands’ 176 (Scotland 77, England 82, 
France 17), the Wendish towns (Hamburg, Liibeck, Rostock, Wismar, 
Stralsund) 865, eastern Hanse towns (from Greifswald to Narva) 249, 
Finland 5, §weden 53, Norway 75, and Denmark (then including Scania 
and Schleswig-Holstein) 412. These ships are classified with regard to 
their size, the direction of their voyage, their freight (ballast or cargo), and 
the month in which they sailed, while incidentally any fact of striking 
importance about any one of them may be briefly noted. Four indexes 
record (1) the ports to which the several vessels belonged ; (2) the ports 
for which they sailed ; (3) place names not included in the foregoing ; (4) 
all place names contained in the first three indexes. The labour needed 
to produce such a volume and its lasting service to the historian may be 
pronounced comparable with one another. W. F. Reppaway. 


Karls V. Plan zur Griindung eines Reichsbundes ; Ursprung und 
erste Versuche bis zwm Ausgange des Ulmer Tages (1547). Von 
O. A. Hecker. (‘Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen,’ Heft 1.) 
(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1906.) 

Tus is the first instalment of the history of Charles V’s project of a 

voluntary league of German states, which should supplement or supplant 

the cumbrous imperial machinery, and place more effective resources, 
military, financial, and judicial, at the disposal of its chief, the emperor. 

The idea germinated at the close of 1546, immediately after the sub- 
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mission of Ulrich of Wiirtemberg. A league of the states of Upper 
Germany only was at first contemplated, and this would have been 
merely a revival of the defunct Suabian League, except that Charles 
wished the towns to be excluded. The plan was then enlarged until the 
proposed federation comprised all Germany, while its functions included 
the protection of the Netherlands and the Franche Comté, and also of 
Upperand Lower Austria. Charles intended to push forward his scheme 
personally in a congress to be held at Frankfort, but at the critical moment 
the successes of Jchn Frederick against Maurice called him northwards. 
Nevertheless a congress, which was very fully attended, met at Ulm, the 
imperial commissioners being the bishop of Augsburg and Hans of 
Ciistrin. The presence of the latter, a very sound protestant, was a 
guarantee that no denominational pressure was intended. Before the 
congress met, Bavaria, under the guidance of Eck, had given proof of its 
determination to oppose. The plausible pretext was the impossibility at 
a moment of religious excitement of combining the hostile religions in a 
common league; the real motive was the fear of an increase in the power 
alike of the emperor and of the house of Habsburg. Maurice of Saxony 
adopted a non-committal attitude. Ferdinand was cool and somewhat 
pessimistic. The league was of little use to him unless it would guarantee 
the defence of Upper and Lower Austria, and this seemed improbable. 
The emperor’s only chance was to produce a well-prepared scheme 
and rush it through. The commissaries however opened the subject on 
general lines and asked for suggestions and advice. This encouraged 
the deputies to reply with generalities, to profess that they had no full 
powers, and to propose adjournment. Then arrived Granvelle, who did get 
a committee of the congress appointed, but such a committee could have 
no binding power and could not even discuss the most vital questions. 
It placed, indeed, the emperor at a disadvantage, for when it met him at 
Augsburg his hand was forced, and he was obliged to give definiteness to 
proposals which he had purposely made nebulous. The deputies replied 
that they had no power to treat of such important changes, and Charles 
dismissed them re infecta. 

The scheme, ill considered and imperfectly prepared as it was, has 
some slight interest as illustrating the conservatism and lack of imagina- 
tion of Charles V. Instead of utilising his success for a sweeping reform 
of the administration, carried through with a strong hand, he fell back 
upon the model of the old Suabian League, and adapted this to purposes 
for which it was not intended. As in his earlier and later attempts at a 
comprehensive religious system he pinned his faith on conciliation and 
voluntary agreement on a subject where interests were too widely diver- 
gent for a possibility of success. E. ARMSTRONG. 





Die Nuntiatur von Giovanni Francesco Bonhomini, 1579-1581. 
Bearbeitet von Franz Sterrens und HertnricH REINHARDT. 
(Solothurn : Commissionsverlag der Union. 1906.) 


THIs massive volume of 728 pages contains the official documents and 
correspondence relating to the missions of Bonhomini, bishop of Vercelli, 
to the Valtelline, the district of Lugano, the five catholic cantons, 
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Aargau, Thurgau, Glarus, Pfiifers, Appenzell, and the Vallais. The 
documents have been collected from the Vatican archives and library, 
from the Archivio dei Vescovi e Regolari in the Villa Pio IV, from the 
Archivio dei Brevi and the Biblioteca Casanatense, from the Archivio 
Capitulare of Vercelli, the Biblioteca Ambrosiana and the Biblioteca 
Trivulziana in Milan, and from the Staatsarchive of Luzern, Chur, Basel, 
and Freiburg. The research has been made with exemplary diligence 
and the apparatus leaves nothing to be desired; each document is 
preceded by a précis in German and the notes display a patience of 
research which is quite admirable. 

Bonhomini’s missions were the outcome of Cardinal Borromeo’s 
determination to reform the Swiss churches and abbeys and to enforce 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. His main objects were to correct 
and suppress simoniacal and concubinous clerics and to recover eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. With these aims in view Borromeo himself made a 
preliminary visit to Switzerland and the Grisonsin 1570. On his return 
to Milan he drew up an informatio on the subject, which is one of the 
most interesting documents in the collection. It illustrates with perfect 
sincerity various points in Swiss character and gives a lively picture of 
the Swiss catholic clergy at that date. The cardinal takes the good 
qualities first. The roads he found remarkably safe, the people docile if 
gently handled ; cards and dicing are not carried to any excess; swearing 
is punished ; the churches are well frequented, and prayers for the dead 
are offered up with a devotion which contrasts favourably with the practice 
in Italy. The Swiss are loyal in their dealings with one another; nor 
are there family feuds. Their chief amusement on Sundays is shooting at 
the mark. Each parish church has a choir school. The cemeteries are 
well kept. They communicate universally at Easter. Concubinage is 
punished, but by the secular arm. They profess great respect for the 
decrees of the council of Trent, though they hesitate to give them effect 
where they clash with the interests of the communes. The modesty of 
the women’s dress is worthy of all praise. On the other hand they are 
obstinate, venal in justice and in the distribution of offices; they interfere 
in matters spiritual, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction is all but non-existent ; 
priests are subject to the lay courts. Usury is common and church plate 
is frequently pawned. They devote a large part of their time to eating 
and drinking; they spend two or three hours over their meals; eat 
twice or thrice a day and drink at all hours, with carnal consequences 
which may be imagined. The lives of the priests are scandalous; almost 
all live in open concubinage. The churches, church linen, and priests’ 
clothes are filthy. They haunt pothouses, and sometimes keep them, or 
ply other trades unworthy of their cloth. Their gestures when celebrating 
are rude and uncouth. They all wear swords and are to be seen in the 
marketplaces in jerkins and cloaks; the result is that the priesthood 
enjoys little respect. The monks are no better than the priests. Where 
the population is mingled of catholics and protestants the churches serve 
indifferently for both cults. The abbot of St. Gallen even invites 
heretics to dine with him, and spends the larger part of his income on 
the table. The remedies for this state of affairs are, first, to send an 
apostolic nuncio or visitator to deal with spiritual matters only, and to 
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enforce the decrees of Trent; secondly, to establish a seminary ; thirdly, 
to open a Jesuit college at Constance. 

Borromeo sent his informatio to Rome, to the bishop of Piacenza, 
begging him to lay the matter before the pope Pius V. But in the 
meantime Lussy von Stans, who had been Swiss agent at the council 
of Trent, strongly urged Borromeo not to send an Italian nuncio 
at present, and suggested that the suffragan bishop of Constance, 
Balthasar Wiirer, with two parish priests, should be charged with the 
visitation if it were still insisted upon. But the appointment of Wiirer 
was vigorously opposed at Rome by the cardinal Hohenems, on the ground 
that though the suffragan was an able preacher he was also too much of 
a boon companion, and that this was the reason why the Swiss desired 
his appointment. The pope himself was in great doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of sending a mission at all. He dreaded lest the papal prestige 
might be compromised, and he doubted the loyalty of the Swiss attitude 
towards Rome. . To overcome this reluctance Borromeo suggested that 
his holiness should address a brief to the seven catholic cantons and 
gather the truth about the Swiss attitude from their reply. Very 
reluctantly the pope issued his brief. Schwyz and Lucerne at once 
consulted on their answer, and declared that they had not invited a 
visitation, but promised all respect and support to the nuncio should he 
be sent ; only they were resolved to maintain their temporal jurisdiction 
over ecclesiastics. In this attitude the remaining cantons concurred. 
Walther von Roll was sent as agent to Rome. He saw the pope and 
very frankly said that the Swiss looked for no curtailment of existing 
privileges, but rather for an extension of the same, possibly to the 
admission of a Swiss ambassador to the Vatican. He further suggested 
that the pope might raise some Swiss levies and give him a command. 
This answer determined the pope to abandon the project for a Swiss 
nunciature for the present. But Borromeo did not renounce the cause 
he had so much at heart. When Gregory XIII succeeded Pius V the 
question came up again, and in 1575 Count Poxia was sent as nuncio to 
the dioceses of Strassburg, Chur, Lausanne, and Sion. His mission was 
void of fruit. Condé’s troops were overrunning the Jura and the plague 
was decimating St. Gallen and other parts of Switzerland. In 1578 
however the Holy See appointed Bonhomini visitator for the diocese of 
Novara and Como, including its Swiss districts, and Felician Ninguarda, 
bishop of Scala, as nuncio to deal with the diocese of Chur. Ninguarda’s 
instructions embodied the results of Borromeo’s informatio; among 
other duties he was to reform the priests who kept pothouses, to suppress 
the abuses of the table, to prevent monasteries from selling wine retail, 
to compel the bishop of Chur to keep up his castles. 

Bonhomini, on assuming his office of visitator of Novara and Como, 
considered it part of his duty to visit the Valtelline. Borromeo was 
extremely anxious about the condition of the catholics in that valley, 
held down as they were under the iren beel of their Grisons overlords. 
Apart from the spiritual question it was of great political importance to 
preserve the catholicity of the Valtelline as a connecting link between 
Austria and the Spanish possessions in North Italy. But Bonhomini 
was in grave perplexity as to certain contingencies which might attend 
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his projected visit. It was highly probable that the Grison Leagues would 
resent the presence of an apostolic nuncio in the Valtelline, and would 
conclude that his mission was not purely spiritual. He laid before 
Borromeo his doubts and asked for advice as to how he should comport 
himself in any of the following emergencies: if he were ordered to quit 
the valley ; if he were forbidden to preach or to inspect ; if in his presence 
a heretic insisted on preaching against the catholic faith; if he were 
refused admittance to the valley in his capacity of apostolic nuncio. 
Borromeo replied that he should consult Rome on these points, and in 
the meantime sent him a formal opinion delivered by the Jesuit father 
Adorno. From Rome they replied by leaving the matter to Bonhomini’s 
judgment, merely urging him to avoid compromising the papal prestige. 

Bonhomini accordingly resolved to visit the Valtelline not as nuncio 
apostolic but as commissary of the bishop of Como, and to announce 
that he was taking the journey largely on account of his health, which 
required a course of the baths of Bormio. He also determined to go 
straight to Bormio and to work down the valley instead of working up, 
which would expose him to the ignominy of being possibly stopped and 
turned back, whereas if an order for his expulsion should arrive as he 
was working down the valley he could continue his journey without the 
obvious signs of compulsion. He put his plan in execution and reached 
Bormio, very well received by the populace and even by the Grisons 
governors when they were catholics. The doctors told him that the baths 
were not suited to his complaint, and after a few days he began his return 
journey. He was extremely active in his mission, though apparently 
suffering in health. He preached, communicated, confirmed thousands. 
of the natives, carrying on his office for hours together. He visited 
churches, calied priests and canons to order. In one case he found the 
consecrated wafer full of maggots or ants and compelled the curate to 
consume the particles. He was well aware that as soon as his presence 
in the valley was known at Chur he would be expelled; and as a matter 
of fact before he reached: Tirano he was forbidden to confirm. This he 
disregarded. But at Morbegno an order arrived from Chur that if he did 
not obey he should be arrested and sent to Chur to be treated as Rome 
had treated the protestant preachers; che vuol significare, he writes to 
Cardinal Maffeo, in lettere assai chiare, la pena del fuoco. But he was. 
now near the lower end of the valley, and the next day, 9 August, he 
was safely out of the valley at Gravedona, on the Lake of Como, and thus. 
ended what he himself calls his visita mascherata. It had only lasted 
from 14 July to 9 August. But the Valtelline had been visited, the 
catholic party strengthened, and the papal prestige had not been exposed 
to any diminution. Bonhomini presented to Cardinal Maffeo a detailed 
report on his mission, and the whole correspondence throws a flood of 
light on the condition of the Valtelline and the violent struggle which 
was raging between the protestant preachers and the catholics, a struggle: 
which eventually led up to the annus rusticae dementiae, and is closely 
connected with the fight for the possession of the Valtelline at the opening 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The results of Bonhomini’s mission are seen in the constant efforts 
on the part of Rome to obtain better terms for the catholics of the 
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Valtelline from their masters, the Grison Leagues, and in the establishment 
of the Collegio Elvetico at Milan. Bonhomini had shown both zeal and 
prudence in his brief visit to the Valtelline, and when in the following 
year, 1579, it was resolved to send a nuncio to the dioceses of Constance, 
Chur, Lausanne, Sion, and Basel he received the appointment from 
Gregory XIII. He found abundance to occupy him on his mission, and 
his letters to Borromeo are a mine of information as to the condition of 
the districts he visited. The lay catholics of Zug are earnest and pious 
except for their drunkenness and avarice ; but the priests are inveterately 
concubinous and have no dread of the flagellum Dei, ‘ for war will never 
devastate their homes; plague they treat as we treat fever; they cannot 
starve, for all their grain is imported always, and is always at the same 
price ; hail and tempest do not affect them, as their only crop is hay; 
while all the sovereigns of Europe bid for their services.’ When he 
endeavoured to enforce clawswra he found his life threatened by the 
country-side. In short, the whole collection of documents is full of lively 
touches and valuable matter, and scholars owe a debi of gratitude to the 
editors for their excellent presentment of a remarkable correspondence. 
Horatio F. Brown. 


Palestra ; Untersuchungen und Texte aus der deutschen wnd englischen 
Philologie. X. ‘Richard the Third up to Shakespeare.’ By Grorce 
B. Cuurcaitt, Ph.D. 1900. L. ‘Oldcastle-Falstaff in der 
englischen Literatur bis zu Shakespeare.’ Von WILHELM BakskE. 
1905. LIV. ‘ Margareta von Anjou vor und bei Shakespeare.’ Von 
Kart Scumipr. 1906. (Berlin: Mayer und Miller.) 


THe aim of the series Palestra, to which these three volumes belong, 
is avowedly philological and not historical. But philology and history 
cannot be altogether divorced, and least- of all in such a quest as the 
examination of the sources of Shakespeare’s historical plays. 

We have placed these three works in the order of publication, but we 
will treat of them in the historical order of their subjects. That Sir John 
Oldcastle (Lord Cobham) was the original of Shakespeare’s fat knight 
Falstaff, and that the character actually bore the name of Oldcastle in the 
play till the name was altered, to avoid offence to the feelings of those 
who regarded Oldcastle as a protestant martyr, was pointed out by 
Halliwell as far back as 1841; but it would seem the Germans have since 
shown that the character itself was not confined to the English stage, 
and Herr Graf in 1897 has traced it through the Miles Gloriosus 
of Plautus up to old Attic sources. Herr Baeske however confines 
himself to an examination, first, of the historic Oldcastle from con- 
temporary sources; secondly, of the accounts given of him by subsequent 
writers to the time of the Reformation ; thirdly, of the picture drawn of 
him in that age; fourthly, of the dramatic treatment of the character ; 
and, finally, of the poetic glorification of Oldcastle in Weever’s The 
Mirror of Martyrs, published in 1601, and reprinted by the Roxburghe 
Club in 1873. This analysis of the entire Oldcastle tradition is a real 
service to historians alike of the political and religious life of England. 
It is very carefully done ; but, notwithstanding the author's familiarity 
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with English sixteenth-century literature, we note an amusing error at 
p. 91, where he says Falstaff is sent by the Chief Justice auf die Flotte 
(on board the Fleet), and adds in a footnote that Schlegel has wilfully 
translated the words ins Gefiingnis. It is pardonable enough, of course, 
in a German not to know that ‘the Fleet’ was a prison. On the whole, 
the result of Herr Baeske’s learned investigations will certainly be to 
confirm the general feeling tbat the dramatic Fastolf was a very 
different person from the real Oldcastle. But it may be a question, on 
the other hand, whether the real Oldcastle, who, as confessed by the 
dramatist, ‘died a martyr,’ was quite such a man as he was pictured by 
puritans in the days of Queen Elizabeth. On this subject Herr Baeske’s 
careful analysis of authorities does not, I think, go very far to satisfy us. 

Herr Karl Schmidt’s volume, one of the most recent issues, is the 
most historically valuable of the three before us; for Margaret of Anjou 
has not yet found a biographer of much discrimination. Prominent as 
she is in English history, no English party cared for her in her own day, 
and, while the Yorkists reviled and slandered her, Lancastrian writers 
did nothing to vindicate her character. It is however from Yorkist 
chronicles, with all their malice, that the most valuable information is 
obtained about her ; they saw further into her than the opposite party, 
just because she was such a constant enemy to their policy. But all 
the statements with regard to her are not gathered from contemporary 
sources. Early Tudor chronicles, like that of Fabyan and some others, 
must be taken into account, and also the polished history of Polydore 
Vergil, who put the finishing strokes to a traditional portrait of Margaret, 
filling in touches’ both from English and from foreign sources, and at 
times even from classical authors—as where, in one case, he applies to 
Margaret what Livy says of the ferocious Tullia, daughter of Servius 
Tullius. A large amount of original information about her however 
is derived from foreign chroniclers, who may be likewise ranged in two 
classes, some as contemporary and some later; so that the number of 
sources is really much more considerable than might be supposed. 

I cannot hope to do justice to Herr Schmidt's laborious and critical 
examination. His treatment of sources, indeed, is based on the same 
principles as that of Herr Baeske. It is to German criticism alone, 
apparently, or at least only to German schools of criticism (for Dr. 
Churchill pursues the same methods), that we must look for a thorough 
sifting of traditions on historical subjects, showing exactly when and 
how new features in.a story came to light, and thus leading up to a 
proper judgment as to how much is trustworthy. In the end Margaret 
of Anjou seems to come out a rather over-magnified person in some 
respects. She is scarcely the female Fury that she was represented to 
be—at least, there is only one occasion when her conduct is marked by 
savagery in the midst of civil war. Nor had she quite the ‘valiant 
spirit’ attributed to her in Shakespeare; for she appears to have kept 
away from the field of Tewkesbury, and Polydore Vergil’s account of her 
despondency after that battle and the death of her son is no doubt true. 
The ‘real’ Margaret, in fact, was, to all appearances, womanly enough, 
when we have blown aside the scandals heaped upon her by party hatred ; 
but that hatred, too, is perfectly intelligible. Her marriage itself, having 
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been effected by the retrocession of Maine and Anjou to France, was 
followed by the loss of Normandy likewise to the English. Her ruling 
disposition, joined to her husband’s incapacity, provoking him to acts of 
bad faith (at least she was supposed to be the cause of them), created a 
feeling not unlike that of John Knox about the ‘monstrous regiment of 
women.’ But what else could be expected of her? She did not mean 
to be a queen of England for nothing, and see her husband meekly yield 
up all his rights and his son’s rights too, merely for peace and quietness. 
She did not care about a parliamentary settlement, even if the English 
constitution in days of turmoil saw anything sacred in the compromise 
of 1460. Her motives were simply dynastic. But she did not insult the 
decapitated duke of York by crowning his head with paper. The crowning, 
indeed, is a fact, but she was far away in Scotland. The one instance of 
savagery which must be admitted on her part was the beheading of Lord 
Bonvile and Sir Thomas Kyriel after the second battle of St. Albans. 
This, as Herr Schmidt admits, gives some colour for the portrait in 
Shakespeare, however exaggerated that portrait may be. At the same 
time, it would seem that it was not a butchery in hot blood, but, what 
makes it almost worse, there was something like a court-martial, in which 
‘the prince was judge his own self,’ set up by his mother to pronounce 
sentence. The details, too (Herr Schmidt might have shown), are not 
to be obtained with precision from any quarter. Gregory says that Kyriel 
was ,‘slain’ (as if in the field) and Lord Bonvile beheaded under this 
‘judgment.’ Wavrin finds that the victims were Kyriel and his son. 
But there is no doubt they were Bonvile and Kyriel, and, according to 
the Short English Chronicle, their execution was in violation of a 
pledge given by King Henry. The thing looks extremely bad and was 
denounced as bad; but Margaret regarded both the men as traitors, 
while Kyriel, at least, had been a notable captain in the French wars, and 
hence won English sympathy. 

Why does Herr Schmidt speak of these two men as earls, ‘Grafen 
Bonvyle und Kyriel’? Neither of them was an earl, and Kyriel was not 
even a lord. This seems to be a slight slip from unfamiliarity with the 
English peerage. But there are other interesting points in Margaret’s 
career on which his remarks are valuable. The story of her adventure 
with the robber in Cheshire after the battle of Northampton seems to 
have been mixed up by Chastellain with another incident of later date. 
The death of her son, Prince Edward, after the battle of Tewkesbury was 
glossed over by contemporary writers in England, both Yorkist and 
Lancastrian, as of one slain in the field, and seems to be actually so 
represented in a contemporary miniature (where he is seen falling off his 
horse under a mortal blow dealt at him) in the manuscript account at Ghent 
of King Edward’s recovery of his throne. But this account was drawn up 
by order of King Edward himself, and there is evidence in contemporary 
French sources that the prince was captured and brought to a colloquy 
with the king before he was killed. Moreover, the words in that larger 
official narrative of ‘ the Arrivall,’ of which this Ghent manuscript was 
an abridgment, are a little suspicious :— 

Edward, called Prince, was taken, fleeing to the townwards, and was slain 


in the field. 
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The sentence does not hang together well. And Warkworth’s words, 
too, suggest more than is directly stated :— 


There was slain in the field Prince Edward, which cried for succour to his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence. 


The prince and Clarence had married two daughters of Warwick the 
King-Maker, and had lately been allies; but Clarence now was on his 
brother Edward’s side. What help did the prince expect to get from 
him? Herr Schmidt conjectures, not unreasonably, that his cry ‘ for 
succour’ was not unlike Cwsar’s cry of Ht tu, Brute! For when the 
whole story at last came out in Hall, Clarence himself was named 
among those who helped to despatch him. And whether this was so or 
not, the appeal, of course, was fruitless. 

I have said that Herr Schmidt’s volume is the most historically valu- 
able of these three; yet Dr. Churchill’s is in some ways the most 
historically interesting. It is not, indeed, addressed to political his- 
torians half so much as to historians of the drama and of popular 
traditions. None the less it is a book for political historians to weigh 
and consider, quite as much as that on Margaret of Anjou. For 
Margaret’s influence on English history, great as it was, did not im- 
press the popular imagination with anything like the vividness or inspire 
the horror evoked by the story of the last Plantagenet king. And the 
natural result was, of course, that a great many things were said about 
him which were not founded on, or even justified by, a close examina- 
tion of the facts. Indeed, many of the facts were confessedly dark from 
the first. Even the murder of his nephews, a fact in itself beyond 
all reasonable doubt, was so far obscure that the world was for a long 
time uncertain how, by whom, or even when it was done. As for 
the tyrant’s other crimes, whatever foundation there might have been 
for each particular imputation cast upon him, there is no doubt at all 
that the sum total was swelled by a large number of uncertain rumours 
and legends ; and what a literature there was of these nobody is aware 
who has not studied Dr. Churchill’s book. Before the acts of Richard 
had been dramatised by Shakespeare there had been at least two earlier 
plays about him, besides histories, chronicles, and ballads in profusion ; 
and Dr. Churchill’s aim has been simply ‘ to determine exactly what was 
the nature of the raw material ready to Shakespeare’s hand when he 
began to write his Richard ITI.’ 

The book is really a work of marvellous industry and research. Dr. 
Churchill’s analysis of all the Tudor sources shows exactly how much 
each particular writer took in, how much he left out, and how much he 
appears to have invented himself; also how much, in some cases, he 
artistically painted after classic models. The ‘saga’ of Richard III is 
thus carefully traced out. By the cautious words of Warkworth, we can 
see that a bad opinion was entertained of him and some of his acts long 
before the murder of the princes. The account given of him some years 
later by the continuator of Croyland, whose judicial fairness has been 
generally acknowledged, is still more unfavourable. Then came Bernard 
André and Polydore Vergil in the days of Henry VII. Dr. Churchill 
questions some inferences of mine from the Croyland writer’s words, and 
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I am not quite sure of some of his from André’s. As to the first I cannot 
agree that the passage about the death of Henry VI was written after 
the death of Richard III, and I think that the studiously indirect ex- 
pression about the (unnamed) agent of the deed having earned thereby 
the name of a tyrant, to whom the writer hopes that God will give time 
for repentance, agrees best with the theory that it was written during 
Richard’s reign. It might have been written even before the murder of 
the princes, which in its human aspect wasa still worse crime to repent 
of. As tothe second, André’s silence about Prince Edward, Clarence, and 
his own wife Anne having been murdered by Richard does not seem to 
me necessarily to imply that none of these charges against him were at 
that time current. The last two, indeed, are not probable; but not one of 
them was ad rem in André’s very imperfect narrative. He has enough 
to say of Richard’s evil deeds in killing all the faithful councillors of 
Edward IV, and then slaughtering his own nephews—putting them 
secretly to the sword, as he supposes—things which had to be related as 
showing how Richmond was led to undertake the invasion of England. 

Next in the chronological order of authorities comes Fabyan, the City 
chronicler, who is the first English writer to show that Prince Edward 
was not slain in the battle of Tewkesbury but was taken and brought to 
an interview with King Edward. The king replied to his bold answers 
by striking him in the face with a gauntlet, after which he was slain by 
‘ the king’s servants.’ Gloucester is not mentioned here, but he is in 
connexion with the death of Henry VI. Divers tales, Fabyan says, were 
told about this ; ‘ but the most common fame went that he was sticked 
with a dagger by the hands of the duke of Gloucester.’ The words of 
another City chronicle recently edited by Mr. Kingsford are to the like 
effect ; but no doubt they had a common source. For the story of the 
usurpation these City chroniclers are most valuable, and the recbrd is 
black enough. But the first real history of Richard in literary form is 
that of Sir Thomas More, which he left unfinished, both in Latin and in 
English. It is certainly the main source from which the picture in 
Shakespeare is derived, and together with Polydore Vergil’s English 
history has been generally followed by later writers. 

Of the additions made to the story by poets, dramatists, and ballad- 
writers I need notsay much. From the date of the Mirror for Magistrates 
(1559) it became the accepted view that Richard murdered his brother 
Clarence. The poem upon Clarence makes him say that Richard first 
endeavoured to strangle him and then drowned him in the Malmsey butt. 
In the dramatic treatment of Richard, Legge’s Latin play, ‘ Richardus 
Tertius,’ shows considerable power of invention, suggesting a very in- 
genious view of Buckingham’s policy that he had been won over to make 
the usurper king in order to save the children. This idea, indeed, is taken 
from a passage in More, but it is followed up with wonderful art in the 
drama. Legge’s play, which in Fuller’s opinion was written for presen- 
tation before Queen Elizabeth, had a great reputation in its day, and not 
an undeserved one. But of it and of the ‘True Tragedy of Richard III,’ 
and of various minor pieces I must leave the reader to find out for him- 
self what Dr. Churchill has to say of them. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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The East and West Indian Mirror; being an Account of Joris van 
Speilbergen’s Voyage round the World (1614-1617) and the Australian 
Navigations of Jacob Le Maire. Translated, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. A.J. bE Vinuiers. (London: Hakluyt Society. 
1906.) , 


Ir is somewhat singular that, often as narratives of the second Dutch 
voyage of circumnavigation have appeared in the various collections from 
De Bry onwards, no complete English version of the journal should 
hitherto have been forthcoming. The want has at last been supplied, 
under the auspices of the Hakluyt Society, by Mr. de Villiers, of the 
British Museum. The appearance of such a version is particularly welcome 
from the fact that writers on Speilbergen’s voyage have in almost every 
case trusted to the exceedingly faulty version of De Renneville in his 
Recueil de Voyages qui ont servi d l’établissement et aux progrez de la 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales. Among other errors which have thus 
been propagated is that which attributes the authorship of the journal 
forming the first part of the Oost ende West-Indische Spiegel to Jan 
Cornelisz. May, known to his contemporaries as ‘ Menscheter,’ who took 
part in the voyage, but who is shown by Mr. de Villiers to have certainly 
not been the author of the published narrative. The elucidation of this 
point occupies a good deal of the introduction, which also supplies details 
on the career of May, distinguishing him from other voyagers with whom 
he has been, sometimes unaccountably, confused, besides giving brief 
indications of the course of Dutch maritime enterprise at the time. It 
will be noted that Mr. de Villiers adopts an unusual form of the navi- 
gator’s name, but, though it is difficult to pronounce upon any one variant 
as the only correct one, he certainly seems justified in his preference, 
both from the use of the form Speilbergen in the navigator’s own dedi- 
cation of 1619, and from the fact that a spear is shown in a coat of arms 
in the 1605 edition of the first voyage, which points to the pronunciation 
speil, through ‘ spijl,’ a pin or skewer. 

Like the original Dutch work the volume includes the journal of the 
voyage of Le Maire, which ended so fatally for that enterprising navi- 
gator (the discoverer of Le Maire Strait, leading to Cape Horn) through 
the high-handed proceedings of the Dutch East India Company. The 
authorship of this, the editor points out, must still be left an open 
question. The book is also furnished with facsimiles of all the original 
plates and maps, as well as of two of the Dutch title-pages and of certain 
pages of the text. It is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
early Dutch voyages, and the editorial work has been satisfactorily 
done. The bibliography supplied by Mr. Soulsby is particularly useful 
in view of the multitudinous guises in which both journals have 
appeared. E. Heawoop. 


A Register of Magdalen College, Oxford. New series, Vols. 1V., V. By 
Witi1am Dunn Macray, M.A., Hon.D.Litt., F.S.A., Fellow, Rector 
of Ducklington, Oxon. (London: Frowde. 1904, 1906.) 


Dr. Macray here continues his admirable work upon the documents of 
Magdalen College. Each of these volumes consists partly of ‘ Extracts 
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from the Registers and Accounts,’ partly of biographical notices of 
fellows. The period covered is from 1648 to 1820. These pages are full 
of small but often amusing fragments of history, valuable as illustrations 
not merely of Oxford ways but of the general social and ecclesiastical life 
of the period. It appears that for ten years (apparently 1649-59) there 
was no celebration of Holy Communion in the college chapel ritw Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, or (it would seem) according to any other rite—a curious 
proof of the ecclesiastical chaos of the times. A squire’s son, in the 
position of a gentleman commoner, expended no less than 80/. upon his 
tutor in two years. A large slice of the college income sometimes went 
in expensive presents to great persons. Gloves for the visitor cost no 
less than 7/. The visitor’s inquisitions of 1665 still prescribe Latin- 
speaking at dinner. On the morning of 7 September 1684 out of forty 
fellows only five attended morning chapel. The office of Hebrew 
lecturer in this college still existed in 1706, and was filled by a converted 
Jew. In1787 the amount that a gentleman commoner might be allowed 
to‘ battel ’ for his dinner (perhaps in addition to the ordinary ‘ commons’) 
was fixed at 2s. 6d. A mass of such lighter curiosities are collected by 
Dr. Macray. But these volumes cover the period when for a moment the 
history of England was centred in the fortunes of Magdalen College, 
and they contain some documents not previously published relating to 
James II’s famous ‘intrusion’ of a popish president. One of them is 
an ‘extravagantly arbitrary letter’ (as the editor styles it) conferring on 
the intended President Gifford ‘ the full and sole power of nominating 
and admitting’ new fellows and demies, and expelling members of the 
foundation at his pleasure. Another historical document of some interest 
is a long apology for himself by Robert Charnock, hanged for participa- 
tion in the plot to assassinate William III in 1696. One other point at 
which these records touch upon matters of general interest is in connexion 
with the residence here as a commoner of George Fitz-Ernest, who is 
frankly described in the Vice-President’s Register as fiiius nothus celsis- 
simi Principis Ducis de Cumberland, ex domina Jordan mima. Among 
the biographies will be found valuable notices of Routh (whom the editor 
attempts to vindicate from the imputations contained in some well-known 
anecdotes), and of Phillpotts, bishop of Exeter, the list of whose pluralities 
is almost as lengthy as that of his controversial publications. It is 
startling to find that in 1850 the college misappropriated 100/. of college 
moneys, intended for the promotion of religion, learning, and education, 
as a contribution to the legal expenses of that prelate in the famous 
Gorham case. It is needless to say that Dr. Macray has done all that 
could be done to make these volumes not merely scholarly works of refer- 
ence but most interesting reading. H. RasHpAtu. 


Der staatliche Exporthandel Osterreichs von Leopold I. bis Maria 
Theresia. Von Hetnricn Ritter von Sreix. (Wien: Braumiiller. 
1907.) 


Tx1s work reviews the evolution of the Austrian export trade between 
1658 and 1740. The period was the heyday of the mercantile system in 
Austria, where Becher was its first and chief exponent. His foundation 
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of a college of commerce at Vienna, and his encouragement of companies 
to engage in the eastern trade and in the manufacture of silk, reflected 
Colbert’s work in France, while his visit to the United Provinces in 1671 
was designed to obtain for wines and silks from the emperor’s dominions 
preference over similar imports from France, upon grounds familiar to the 
contemporary political economy of England. The attempt to inspire the 
Hapsburg realm with commercial ideals was largely frustrated by the 
perpetual drain of exhausting warfare, which not only depleted the trea- 
sury but prompted the government to adopt any means, however short- 
sighted, in order to procure assured and immediate revenue. Conse- 
quently the customs were farmed out, and monopolies were granted of all 
kinds of commodities, from tobacco and coffee to honey and wax, from 
dance and music licenses to oysters and carnival masks. Other prejudicial 
influences were the want of a considerable middle class, the intolerance 
of the trade guilds, and the general dependence upon foreign capital. 
For these reasons the growth of cloth, linen, lace, glass, iron, and other 
industries, the progress of trade relations with the Turks, and the deve- 
lopment of Trieste and Fiume under Charles VI are to be looked upon as 
hard-won triumphs. 

The Ritter von Srbik devotes the bulk of his book to the history of 
the production of mercury at Idria in Carniola, and of the copper mines 
in northern Hungary. Mercury, besides being required for medicinal 
purposes, was then in great demand in America and the East Indies for 
extracting gold and silver from their ores and uniting with such metals 
into amalgams. Cinnabar (red sulphide of mercury) was used to make 
vermilion. These products were sent from Idria to Spain in the 
seventeenth century by means of Venetian ships plying from Trieste, but 
their more usual destination was Amsterdam or Hamburg, and the route 
thither was by way of Villach and Salzburg to Frankfort, and thence so 
far as possible by water carriage on the Main and Rhine. In 1691 the 
state discovered in the Idria mines the additional virtue of offering good 
security for loans, and they were charged with the repayment of 500,000 
florins then advanced without interest by Samuel Oppenheimer, the 
‘court Jew’ of the day, whose large but precarious fortune had been 
earned by raising loans for Leopold I and supplying the commissariat of 
his armies. This step was the precedent for the mortgage of the mines to 
Dutch financiers in consideration of successive loans raised in Holland 
in 1695, 1698, 1702, and 1704. At the end of 1704 the debt to the 
mortgagees amounted to nearly 300,000/., and though the process of 
redemption began in 1724 it was not completed until 1734. During this 
period the sale of mercury from Idria was prejudiced, in the first place 
by fixing a minimum price without regard to the fluctuations of the 
market, and secondly, by the English East India’s Company’s success in 
finding a new source of supply in China, and thereby excluding alien 
vendors from the British market while underselling them abroad. The 
writer reasonably deplores that, while Prussia ceased to rely on foreign 
loans after 1718, Austria sank deeper than ever in her indebtedness to 
Dutch capitalists, and that the terms on which she had mortgaged her 
mercury production made Amsterdam the staple for its sale, and vested 
the whole profit as well as the management of the industry in the same 
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grasping power which destroyed the Ostend Company. Similarly the 
copper mines of Neusohl and Schmélnitz, the output of which found 
ready purchasers at Vienna and in North Germany, Poland, Turkey, and 
Italy, were controlled by Dutch mortgagees between 1700 and 1736. 
After their redemption the government again charged the copper mines 
with the repayment of 820,000/. lent to it by the Bank of England in 
1737, and the mercury mines with the repayment of 70,000/. advanced 
by Dutchmen in 1739, but on more moderate conditions, and so as not 
to deprive the Austrian state of the right to receive the surplus proceeds 
of sale in excess of the interest provided for in the agreements of 
mortgage. 

The author has examined exhaustively the archives of Vienna and 
Griitz, and the records of the trades with which he deals more particularly, 
and his book is almost overwhelming in its detail. Its outlook is pur- 
posely limited, and its language inclines to be technical. Schedules of the 
production and market prices of mercury and copper in each year are 
appended. An index would have been no less useful. The principal 
subjects of the work have been but partially treated previously by German 
writers, while, though there are casual references to the mortgage of the 
mercury mines in the contemporary memoirs of Ker of Kersland, we 
believe that no English authority deals with it directly or to any serious 
extent. Geraxp B. Hertz. 





Storia della Rivoluzione di Messina contro la Spagna (1671-1680). 
Da Francesco GUARDIONE. (Palermo: Reber. 1907.) 


Signor GuARDIONE’s account of the Messinese rebellion is based mainly 
upon a volume of documents previously published, a few of which are 
reproduced in the book itself. His results are in general those of most 
modern writers on the subject, though he is more severe than usual 
on the Messinese senate. The power and pride of that body, perhaps 
the most autonomous under Spanish rule, are well brought out, and 
its pre-occupation with the maintenance of its ancient privileges. So 
long as Spain did not interfere with the senate’s dignity there was peace, 
but an unwise governor, or stratego, del Hojo, tried to humiliate it by 
stirring up the lower classes, already maddened by famine, against the 
nobles, and by fomenting private factions among the citizens, taking 
part of the so-called ‘ Merli’ against the ‘ Malvezzi.’ Many persons were 
exiled by him, including Alfonso Borelli, the famous man of science, 
who was teaching in the university. Del Hojo thought that the govern- 
ment would be able to take advantage of internal dissensions to assert its 
own authority against the senate, but, on the contrary, he merely exaspe- 
rated the upper classes with disastrous results. The viceroy removed 
Del Hojo, but he returned to Spain and persuaded the home government 
to treat the Messinese with contemptuous severity. It determined to 
crush Messina once and for all, and replaced the tolerant viceroy, 
De Ligny, by the violent Bayonna, sending to Messina a new stratego, 
Soria, who was guided by Del Hojo’s advice. 

The revolt actually began by an attack of the Merli upon the senate, 
but, in spite of Del Hojo’s mancuvres, the populace threw itself 
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unreservedly upon the side of the latter; and a general assembly of the 
citizens, while protesting their loyalty to Spain, declared the stratego 
to be a ‘capital enemy’ of the city. Signor Guardione describes in an 
interesting manner the long struggle of the citizens against the stratego 
and Merli, and the taking of the royal palace and of the forts by the 
former. But no sooner has the rebellion well begun than Signor 
Guardione seems to lose all sympathy for the senate, which was really in 
avery difficult and dangerous position ; and, not only accusing it justly of 
treachery and tyranny towards its enemies, he also blames it for aban- 
doning the ideal of liberty and for appealing to France for protection. 
He expects too high a standard from a body of seventeenth-century 
burghers, who were ignorant of such ideas as the rights of man and 
republican liberty, and who were quite convinced that the maintenance 
of their senatorial privileges was the only means of preserving the 
prosperity and good government of the city. No doubt their policy was 
mistaken and they would have been far wiser to make terms with 
the Spanish government after giving it a good fright: but they were 
simple people and were easily deceived by the protestations of so clever 
a politician as Louvois. But to suppose that they could have maintained 
their independence of both powers is greatly to overrate their potenti- 
alities ; nor is it conceivable, in face of the universal hatred for Messina 
felt in the rest of the island, that the Messinese could have succeeded in 
raising a united Sicily against the oppressions of Spain. Palermo did 
not love Spain, but she hated Messina far more. If Louvois had felt 
himself strong enough, he would probably have fulfilled in earnest the 
promises which he made to the Messinese ; but, though undoubtedly the 
culpability of France was very great, yet Signor Guardione’s own account 
confesses that there was some slight excuse for her duplicity. Vivonne 
found from the first anything but whole-hearted co-operation and support 
in Messina (p. 171), while the members of the very senate which had 
called in French help were intriguing secretly with Spain even before 
Vivonne’s arrival (p. 152), and again early in 1677 (p. 264). The enthu- 
siasm of the Messinese soon cooled, and they were obviously tired of 
the war, and ‘ wanted to return to quiet’ while Vivonne was still fighting 
for them (pp. 224, 264). 

Signor Guardione’s account of the naval war is detailed and spirited ; 
the land campaign was in itself less interesting. Signor Guardione has 
not a very good opinion of Vivonne, and gives him no credit for his long 
struggle against insuperable difficulties and in the most disheartening 
circumstances. He tells the end of the sad story with interest and 
pathos, but expects rather an impossible forbearance from Spain when he 
blames her for not forgoing her revenge upon Messina. 


K. DorotHEA VERNON. 


Fontenelle: Vhomme, lVeuvre, V'influence. Par Louts Maiaron, Professeur 
Adjoint & la Faculté des Lettres de Clermont-Ferrand. (Paris: Plon. 
1906.) 


Wirx the exception of Voltaire and Rousseau, perhaps also of Bayle and 
Montesquieu, no one influenced French thought in the eighteenth century 
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more profoundly than Fontenelle. Yet he is now seldom read, and, except 
to students of literary history, is little more than a name. A well-written 
life therefore of this remarkable man, a sufficiently full analysis of his 
writings, and a judicious appreciation of their value and importance 
comprised in one volume of moderate size ought to be welcome to many 
readers. Fontenelle would be interesting if only as a link between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The man who was for some time 
the guest of his uncle, the great and elder Corneille, lived to see himself 
cited in the ‘ Introductory Discourse’ of the Encyclopedia, and in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century could startle his company by be- 
ginning an anecdote with, ‘Once when I was sitting with Madame de la 
Fayette I remember Madame de Sévigné coming intu the room.’ To 
have lived a hundred years, to have known all the remarkable men of 
three generations, is in itself a claim io distinction. M. Maigron tells us 
how Fontenelle practised the art of living to be old. Weak health in his 
youth, which a good constitution enabled him to outgrow, but which left 
him with the habits of a valetudinarian, a cold heart, sluggish emotions, 
and a good digestion, were an admirable natural equipment, which he 
turned to the best account. His apathy, had it not been that of a selfish 
hedonist, would have been admirable. He never lost his temper, once 
and once only in that tearful generation he is believed to have wept, but 
he never laughed ; he had never been known torun ; though a fluent talker 
and fond of reasoning he would never argue; if contradicted he became 
silent ; he was polite and affable, but never obliging, since that might 
entail trouble. But for all that he was a charming companion; his 
determination not to give offence and to avoid controversy gave a modest 
tone to his very interesting conversation and good-nature to bis abundant 
pleasantry. 

When he comes to consider Fontenelle’s writings M. Maigron is 
severely impartial. He has no good word for the poet, dramatist, and critic, 
who was a violent opponent of the ‘ ancients,’ partly owing toan hereditary 
feud with Racine and Boileau, partly because he was insensible to what 
is great in art and poetry and on principle an enemy of simplicity. His 
criticism of Theocritus, his incapacity to appreciate Homer—the Aeneid 
appears to him an improvement on the I/iad, and the Clélie and the Astrée 
greater than the dencid—and even more conclusively his own poems 
show that Fontenelle had no conception of what poetry really is. M. 
Maigron’s judgment is quite unwarped by a biographer's partiality. M. 
Laborde Milaa, who contributes the volume on Fontenelle to the Grands 
Ecrivains Francais series, after pointing out that the Lettres Galantes 
du Chevalier @Her ... are a connecting link between the Hotel de 
Rambouillet and Marivaux, pronounces them to be superior in taste and 
wit to the works of the earlier précicux. Indeed he has little but praise 
for this production of Fontenelle’s youth, of which Voltaire said that 
nothing had ever been written in worse taste. Not so M. Maigron, who 
only dwells upon cette collection de choses misérables qui s’appelle ‘ Les 
lettres galantes’ because they illustrate the corruption of the author's 
taste by that false wit which had survived the ridicule of Moliére and 
Boileau. He justly points out that the preciosity and affectations of 
Fontenelle are more displeasing than those of the earlier generation ; for 
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while the authority of the Hétel de Rambouillet had been exerted on the 
side of decency there is in Fontenelle a strain of frigid and deliberate 
grossness. Such influence as he had on French literature was not for 
good. Bad taste, the love of foolish conceits, the dislike of simplicity 
and directness could not prevail against the example of the great classics 
of the seventeenth century. Even Fontenelle himself in his later days 
was not uninfluenced by them; but the fashion he set of cold-blooded in- 
decency was to continue. Even in our day the writer who perhaps alone 
can challenge comparison in style and wit with the best masters of French 
prose does his best to ruin the effect of his admirable art by occasional 
and gratuitous outbursts of tasteless obscenity. 

On the other hand M. Maigron does full justice to the great part 
played by Fontenelle, as the populariser of philosophical and scientific 
ideas, in preparing the way for the ‘philosophers’ and the encyclo- 
pedists. He was one of the first leaders of the reaction against the 
seventeenth century. He turned against tradition and authority the 
weapons which an earlier generation had attempted to use in their 
defence—the pessimism of Pascal, the method of Descartes. Fontenelle 
is, as M. Maigron points out, a Cartesian. Descartes, after proving to 
his own satisfaction the existence of God, had used him to escape the 
agnosticism which is the logical outcome of his analysis. In Fonte- 
nelle’s Dialogue des Morts the dead are all the same pitiless analysers. 
‘Use your reason and what remains of fame, of virtue, of wisdom, of 
truth,’ this is the Burden of the book. It is, says Sainte-Beuve, philo- 
sophy moving to the tune of a minuet. But the airs and graces of the 
wit hardly conceal, or rather they emphasise, the sadness of the measure 
of which scepticism and pessimism are the theme. Descartes himself 
is made to allow that, though a trifling and isolated truth may now 
and again be discovered, little progress is made in essential knowledge. 
Truth is ever escaping us; in the end we shall have to recognise that it 
is unattainable and shall wisely abandon a hopeless pursuit. M.Maigron 
considers Les Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes Fontenelle’s 
masterpiece. In this the lesson insinuated is much the same. The 
vastness and order of the universe are insisted upon to throw into relief 
the impotence and folly of man. The destructive tendencies of the 
treatises Histoire des Oracles and De l’Origine des Fables are even more 
marked. ‘In them,’ says M. Maigron, ‘ we find scattered by an apparently 
careless and unconscious but really most cunning hand the germs of the 
ideas which are soon to spread so widely. . . They do more than herald 
and prepare the way for Voltaire and his school; they already contain 
the very quintessence of the eighteenth century : they are Voltaire pure 
and simple.” They show that the miraculous is nothing but the product 
of the ignorance, folly, and credulity of the many and of the deceit of a 
few charlatans and cheats. The author of course is careful to point out 
that he is only speaking of those who are unenlightened by revelation. 
He had no wish to be a martyr, nor would he embark on a controversy 
with those who denounced the tendencies of his doctrine. 

In 1697 he became ‘perpetual secretary’ of the Académie des 
Sciences; in 1702 he began to publish the history of the Academy, of 
which a volume appeared yearly. M. Maigron thinks that this book 
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shows us what Fontenelle might have accomplished if he had devoted 
himself wholly to science. But it may be doubted whether he could 
have done better. His skill in making the methods and the results of 
scientific investigation generally intelligible and interesting was the 
most remarkable of his talents, and in these volumes it is used to the 
best purpose. He was extraordinarily versatile and clever, but he 
was no genius, and there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
excelled in original work. The great ideas to be found in the history 
of the Academy, such as those of scientific progress, of the universality 
of law in nature, of the unity of the sciences as branches of one supreme 
science, were none of them originated by Fontenelle, but he could not 
better have employed his singular felicity of exposition than in making 
them intelligible to those who shrank from or were incapable of 
intellectual effort. Yet, as M. Maigron points out, Fontenelle had no 
wish to popularise too far the doctrine he taught. ‘ Let us be content,’ 
he writes in the Pluralité des Mondes, ‘ to be a small and chosen flock, let 
us not divulge our mysteries among the people.’ And really even for the 
chosen few scientific truth is a superfluous luxury, except so far as it 
supplies a key to unlock the fetters of superstition : ‘to know how our 
world is made, and whether there are other worlds like it, would seem to 
be a question which ought to interest us, and those who have thoughts 
to spare may, if they please, spend them on such subjects; but not 
every one is in a position to incur such useless expense.’ Anxious to 
avoid controversy, with no enthusiasm, no troublesome convictions, avoid- 
ing emphasis and rhetoric, Fontenelle lacked most of the qualities of a 
leader, and it is not strange that he should have been eclipsed by others 
more stirring, who, although not more acute, had the passion, the energy 
and fire, in which he was wanting. P. F. WIvcert. 


The Woodhouselee MS. Printed from Original Papers in the possession 
of C. E. 8. Cuampers. (Edinburgh: Chambers. 1907.) 


Tus hitherto unpublished narrative of events in and round Edinburgh 
during Prince Charles’s occupation of the city in the autumn of 1745 
was probably written by Patrick Crichton, an Edinburgh saddler and 
ironmonger, who purchased the estate of Woodhouselee in 1734 and 
held it till his death in 1760. His manuscript narrative was in the pos- 
session of Dr. Robert Chambers when he was writing his History of the 
Rebellion. It is now printed by Dr. Chambers’s grandson, and is edited 
with discretion and avoidance of over-elaborate exegesis by Mr. A. Francis 
Steuart. To both the thanks of students of eighteenth-century Scottish 
history are due. 

Patrick Crichton, if he was the author of the manuscript, was a whig 
and presbyterian. The highland occupation of Edinburgh he viewed 
with dismay. Of an enterprise which fired the Jacobite stalwarts and 
heartened the cryptic adherents of the Stuart, the author writes : 


A popish Italian prince with the oddest crue Britain cowld produce came all 
with plaids, bagpips and bairbuttocks, from the Prince to the bagage man. 
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An engaging prayer framed by him denounces ‘the dreg and scum of a 
nation [who] have trowbled the waters.’ He adds: 


O Lord, make owr enemies, for they ar risen up against The, make them 
as Zeba and Zalmuna; make there carcases fall as dung to fat the land, for 
they have brock all the lawse of hospitality and humanity. 


Apart from the fact that it is written from the whigs’ point of view, 
there is in the narrative, as Mr. Steuart remarks, little of historic novelty. 
But it pulsates with actuality, and is a really valuable supplement to 
John Home and the record of Provost Stewart’s trial as to events in 
Edinburgh from Prince Charles’s arrival to his departure towards Derby. 
On the whole the author is favourably impressed by the discipline and 
moderation of the highlanders : 


The rebells approched [Edinburgh] with good disiplin; for to give them 
there due never did 6000 theiving naked ruffiens with uncowth wappons make 
so harmeless a march in a civilised plentifull cowntry. 


As the prince turned down by the King’s Park towards Holyrood ‘he 
was informed Generall Cope had landed at Dunbar. He answered “Is he 
by God?” ’ Onthe following day (17 September) the author was present 
at the proclamation of James VIII at the Market Cross. The high- 
landers ‘with there bagpipes and loose crew’ formed a large circle 
round it. 


I observed there armes, they were guns of diferent syses, and some of 
innormowows lengh, some with butts tur{n]Jed up lick a heren, some tyed with 
puck threed to the stock, some withowt locks and some matchlocks, some had 
swords over ther showlder instead of guns, one or two had pitchforks, and some 
bits of sythes upon poles with a cleek, some old Lochaber axes. 


The author gives a spirited account of the battle of Prestonpans. He 
comments : 


It may be fittly called the Chase of Cockenie or Tranent reither than the 
battell, for never deers run faster befor hownds than these poor betrayed men 
run befor a rabbell. . . . Poor Cope fled in to the Fox man of war in the Firth. 


Of Colonel Gardiner he writes: 


It is said he was against the generall's disposition; but the good man was in 
so bad a state of health he cowld not have lived long, and few if any in the 
military were so much in a habitwall preparation for death as he. 


Of the desultory cannonading of the city by the guns of the Castle 
the author gives a considerable account. Alan Ramsay’s house on the 
‘north skirt of the hill’ was destroyed. The author calls Ramsay ‘ the 
mungerall burluescke poet.’ His whig prejudices however allowed him to 
regard Lochiel as ‘the politest man of the partie.’ With relief the author 
observed the departure of the highlanders from Edinburgh in the early 
days of November. Through his ‘prospect’ he marked the prince’s 
guard of gentlemen wearing ‘huzare dress with furred caps, long swords 
or shabbers, and limber boots.’ Mrs. Murray of Broughton was with 
them, wearing ‘a white plumoske fether’ in her cap. 


C. Sanrorp TERRY. 
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Souvenirs et Fragments pour servir aux Mémoires de ma Vie et de mon 
Temps. Par le Marquis pe Boumte&. Tome I (1769-Mai 1792). 
(Paris: Picard. 1906). 


Tue Société d’Histoire Contemporaine has done well to arrange for the 
publication of these memoirs. They promise to fill a gap in the literature 
of the period. The marquis de Bouillé, in an ‘ Avant-Propos’ written in 
1828, admits that the number of French mémoires of that period was 
legion, that very many of them were inspired by la vanité qui caractérise 
notre nation, and that the historian of the future would find it very hard 
to disentangle the truth from their conflicting statements. His recollec- 
tions however are more convincing than very many of such writings are 
wont tobe. They are simple and direct, and though written at a late 
date in his life they manifest little or no egotism. 

The time of his education was by no means happy; the severity of 
some of his tutors (due in part to the advice of his own mother) and the 
slipshod methods of others made him dislike and despise the teaching 
staff at the Collége de Navarre ; and his father withdrew him from it in 
the spring of 1785. In due course he entered the army, and went to Berlin 
in order to improve his knowledge of the art of war. It is needless to 
recount his experiences there or at Vienna in the winter of 1787-8. He 
returned to France at the close of 1788, when the struggle between 
Louis XVI and the parlements was at its height; but his comments are 
of little value except as showing l’esprit frondeur of society at Paris. 
For himself he desired a civil war as being the only means of solving the 
political problem. His ardent royalism or his optimism evidently made 
him rate the loyalty of the army too high. He was serving at Neuf- 
chateau, in Lorraine, as captain in the Mestre-de-camp-général of dragoons, 
when the Revolution burst forth ; and the cavalry regiments, as is well 
known, were less insubordinate than the infantry regiments. His censure 
of Marshal de Broglie for his inexcusable incurie during the great jowrnées 
12-14 July 1789 is perhaps justifiable; but the marshal had a hard 
task to hold together troops who had come under the fascination exerted 
by the populace of Paris. A hero might have saved the situation; but 
De Broglie certainly had no heroic qualities. After the loss of the 
Bastille the marshal urged the king to leave the neighbourhood of Paris 
(ce foyer volcanique), and, putting himself at the head of his army in 
the provinces, march back and crush the Revolution by force. The 
young De Bouillé applauded that plan; but surely it was too late when 
Paris had successfully defied the monarchy, and when large parts of the 
provinces were aflame with the jacquerie. De Liancourt’s advice to seek 
a reconciliation pointed out what was probably the only practicable 
course. 

This part of the volume abounds in descriptions, at second hand, of 
events on which only the best evidence should count at all. Such are his 
accounts, through Madame Balbi, of the Favras affair and of Mirabeau’s 
relations with the comte de Provence. Mirabeau is reported as saying of 
the count, Cet homme ne vaut pas mieux que l'autre {le roi]; il a 
peut-étre plus d’esprit, mais pas plus de caractére ; et l'on ne peut rien 
en faire. It is very doubtful whether Mirabeau would have uttered 
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(whatever he thought) words so disrespectful to the king, whose confidence 
he so much wished to gain. The date assigned for the final rupture 
between Monsieur and Mirabeau (May 1790) is also open to question. 
The date was almost certainly January 1790, De Bouillé’s lack of states- 
manlike insight is shown by his remarks on the Feast of Federation, 
(14 July 1790), an event in which he saw only the triumph of Lafayette 
and the humiliation of Louis XVI. It did not occur to him that, had 
the king utilised the enthusiasm which then undoubtedly centred in the 
renovated monarchy, things might have gone very differently. His 
defective sense of causation is also seen in his referring the terrible 
mutiny at Nancy to the intercourse which took place at the great festival 
between the deputies of the line regiments and those of the national 
guards. That may have been a subsidiary cause; but the grievances of 
the soldiery (especially the arrears of pay), which formed the chief irritant, 
are scarcely noted here. The account of the suppression of the mutiny, 
in which his father, then the marquis de Bouillé, and he played so 
energetic a part, is, of course, of considerable value. 

Even more important were the duties that devolved upon young De 
Bouillé at the time of the attempted escape of Louis XVI, which ended 
so miserably at Varennes. He presents here a full account of the military 
arrangements made to facilitate the escape, and dwells on the importance 
of the services that might have been rendered by the Austrians, had the 
emperor Francis had the courage to send forward 12,000 or 15,000 men 
as far as Montmédy—a place well suited for a royalist camp or place of 
arms. The hesitations of the emperor, the growing difficulty in keeping 
the French troops together, the delays at Paris, and their fatal con- 
sequences all are well set forth here. The particulars respecting the flight 
from the Tuileries are due to the information furnished by Count Fersen 
to De Bouillé; but a few corrections by the editor on small points of 
detail might well have been added. De Bouillé’s censure on De Choiseul 
for withdrawing with his troop from his post at Pont de Somme-Vesle is 
by no means too severe; and incidentally his narrative discredits the 
version which that officer gave in his Relation. On the other hand 
De Bouillé’s attempt to defend the chevalier de Bouillé for his failures, 
or mistakes, is far from convincing. It is however impossible here to 
assess the culpability of officers in what was certainly a very complex 
situation. 

The writer of these mémoires retired to Brussels, and, after seeing 
something of the emigrant princes and nobles at Mainz and Coblenz, 
undertook a mission to Sweden in the early part of 1792, in order to 
diseuss plans for a monarchical crusade. He found the king eager, but 
entirely without funds, Everything at court wore a lugubrious air. As 
for the plan of campaign, Gustavus III desired to lead an army from 
some port in the north of France, preferably Havre, direct to Paris, and 
wished to have as little as possible to do with the émigrés and the 
Austrians. Rouen, he hoped, would furnish him with supplies and a base 
of operations. Internal troubles in Sweden and the ambiguous attitude 
of Catharine II of Russia led to discussions, during which the king was 
assassinated, The chapters which describe this event and its con- 
sequences are full of interest. An account of the interview of De Bouillé 
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with Prince Henry of Prussia in May 1792 closes the volume. It has 
a full index of proper names; but more editorial notes are needed. In 
particular it would have been well to state something about De Bouillé's 
father, whose memoirs, published first in England and then at Paris in 
1801, supplement these at several points. J. Honnann Rose. 


Recollections of James Anthony Gardner, Commander RN. Edited by 
Sir R. Vesey Haminron, K.O.B., Admiral, and Jonn Knox 
Lavanton, M.A., D.Litt, (Navy Records Society. 1906.) 

Tue picture of everyday life on board his majesty’s ships during the 

later years of the eighteenth century, given in this book, is an acquisition 

of no small value, Of descriptions of that life in works of fiction there 
is, of course, no lack, but we have hitherto had little means of testing 
their accuracy. Gardner's life at sea began in 1782 and ended twenty 
years later. While he took part in a few noteworthy events, being 
present at Howe's relief of Gibraltar, serving in the Mediterranean in 

1793-94, as lieutenant conveying Russian troops to the Texel, and the 

like, his Recollections are almost exclusively valuable as illustrating the 

personal and social side of naval life. The volume has been edited in a 

thoroughly satisfactory manner. Gardner's many stories contain a good 

deal of coarse language, but there has been as little bowdlerisation as 
possible ; the notes are helpful, and the comments on the narrative given 
in the introduction are judicious and interesting. Gardner was evidently 

a smart officer and a good fellow, who took life as he found it and did his 

duty ; and though, in spite of interest, he did not have a distinguished 

career, probably, as the editors remark, both because he married early, a 

step then, as now, likely to be a serious hindrance to promotion, and 

because he would ‘ pick and choose his service,’ he had no grudge against 
the navy, and he speaks without malice even of those of his superiors and 
messmates whom he had good cause to dislike. 

His narrative, the editors consider, shows that considerable progress 
had been made since Smollett’s day, forty years before, when the future 
novelist was a surgeon in Vernon's fleet, that naval officers were less 
coarse and life at sea less hard. Some improvement there certainly was ; 
but it should be remembered that though Smollett doubtless could have 
produced chapter and verse for all the coarse and brutal doings he relates 
in Roderick Random, they could scarcely have occurred on one ship in 
one year : he collected his materials together for the purposes of his novel, 
and it is unsafe to conclude that his account of events on board H.M.S, 
Thunder is a fair representation of life generally on board a man-of-war. 
In any case, things were bad enough in Gardner's time. Excessive 
drinking was, perhaps, even more prevalent than on land, and it led to 
much violence and disorder, Practical joking of a senseless and cruel kind 
was common, and in this respect Gardner's stories to some extent bear 
out the description of Captain Mirvan's exploits in Evelina, though there 
is nothing here which would justify us in believing that men of his rank 
in the service were in the habit of indulging in the horseplay usual in 
the cockpit. We must accept Captain Mirvan on the ground of his 
creator's genius for observation, and can only hope that in this instance 
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she was not describing a common type. Goodnaturedly as Gardner 
speaks of others, he records many instances of tyranny; in one ship 
there was mastheading on every trifling occasion, in another the senior 
midshipmen were ‘infernal tyrants,’ in a third a lieutenant would thrash 
men with a rope’s end until he was tired, cursing and abusing his 
victim, and so on; and we have abundant proof, though indeed such 
proof is needless, that brutality often took the place of the strict 
discipline necessary for the management of the rough element which so 
largely prevailed among the ships’ companies of that time. Insubordina- 
tion naturally followed: Gardner speaks of a mutiny which broke out in 
several ships at the peace of 1788, and of another on board the Barfleur, 
in which he was serving, in 1791. Of the mutinies of 1797 he does not 
say much; he was then a lieutenant, and seems, so far as he had a 
chance, to have acted with decision, but he was forced to quit his ship, 
the Hind, along with his captain, at Spithead. In the midst of much 
that was rough and brutal it is interesting to find that, though he left 
school in his twelfth year, he and many of his messmates had some 
cultivated tastes ; they knew a certain amount of Roman history, quoted 
Virgil, and had read works of English literature. With reference to this, 
the editors observe with evident regret that nowadays youngsters in the 
navy, while carefully instructed in mathematics, have little opportunity 
of acquiring the amount of liberal education which Gardner displays. 
Their remark that he appears not to have studied Shakespeare is strange : 
his jest about Bardolf’s fiery countenance (p. 75) and his quotation from 
‘Macbeth’ (p. 246), though not necessarily implying study, point the 
other way. Witiiam Hunt. 


The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the Rise of the Secret 
Societies. By R. M. Jonnston. (London: Macmillan. 1904.) 


Ir is a matter for comment that the history of the kingdom of Naples 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars sbould hitherto have 
received so little attention from English writers and students. The 
importance of the subject is manifest from two points of view. In the 
first place it illustrates the different methods adopted by the French and 
the British governments of the time in dealing with the populations 
of territories occupied by their respective military forces, a contrast 
which is exemplified by comparing the Napoleonic régime in Naples 
under Joseph Bonaparte and Joachim Murat with contemporaneous 
British rule in Sicily. Further, it forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the rise of British supremacy in the Mediterranean 
and of the struggle between the newly awakened nationalism of the early 
nineteenth century and the world-wide ambitions of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It was only by a mere whim of fate that the scene of the great struggle 
on land between Great Britain and the French empire was shifted from 
the Italian to the Iberian peninsula. Napoleon had selected southern 
Italy as the base from which his projects of oriental empire were to be 
carried into effect. His intention was that the occupation of the 
Neapolitan kingdom by his troops should lead to the annexation of Sicily, 
which would form a convenient base for a raidon Egypt. Once Egypt 
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was in French hands the road to the East Indies was clear. The foiling 
of this scheme was not entirely the work of the invincible British navy ; 
it was to no small extent due to the pertinacity with which the handful 
of British troops garrisoning Sicily clung to their allotted post. It was 
at the obscure village of Maida, on the coast of Calabria, that the soldiers 
of Napoleon were for the first time decisively defeated by the red-coated 
infantry of King George, a victory which aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
at the time, but which is now entirely forgotten. One cannot help 
wondering how many of the present-day residents in Maida Vale have 
even heard of the decisive battle after which their peaceful road is named. 
This apathetic attitude towards Neapolitan affairs at the commencement 
of the past century is no doubt largely due to the absence of any com- 
plete and authoritative history dealing with the rise and fall of the 
Bourbon monarchy in southern Italy. It can safely be said that such a 
work does not exist at present. The reason for this is most probably to 
be found in the fact that almost every writer who has been concerned 
with the period has, in some guise or other, either assumed or been forced 
into the position of an apologist, and has thereby been led to present his 
subject from what is of necessity a narrow and sectional point of view. 
Helfert, for instance, as he candidly admits, has as his chief object 
the redemption of the good name of Queen Caroline. Gagniére and 
other French historians are at pains to emphasise the benefits accruing 
to the Neapolitans from the intervention of France in their affairs. Italian 
writers, until quite recently, frankly adopted a partisan attitude, the 
virulence of which was on a level with the inaccuracy of their con- 
clusions. Of late years the Marchese Maresca and Professor Croce have 
among others done invaluable research work of an extremely scholarly 
and impartial character, which has however been directed rather to the 
investigation of particular episodes than to the elucidation of the period 
as a whole. 

The volumes under review are valuable in so far as they furnish an 
introduction to the period to those who are deprived of access to more 
authoritative works. Mr. Johnston has collected from a variety of sources 
a mass of information, and has presented his subject from a broad and 
impartial point of view. The first volume deals with the history of 
Naples from the entry of Joseph Bonaparte into Naples in 1805 down 
to the execution of Joachim Murat. The second volume is concerned 
with one of the most interesting episodes in modern European history— 
namely, the story of the rise and fall of the secret societies in southern 
Italy from 1815 down to 1821. The subject is of necessity obscure, 
but a great deal of fresh light is thrown on it by Mr. Johnston. He 
shows how the kingdom of Naples was at this time honeycombed with 
innumerable mysterious associations, of which the Carbonari were the 
best known and the most important, though others, such as the Decisi 
and the Patriotti Europei, were a source of great trouble to the Neapolitan 
government. This topic has an important bearing on the history of 
the Risorgimento, which cannot be fully appreciated without recognising 
the part which these societies played in fostering and developing the 
nationalist movement throughout Italy. To Freemasons the subject 
will be one of especial interest, as there can be no doubt that these 
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associations originated from and found their chief inspiration in the 
organisation and ritual of the craft. Mr. Johnston has however by no 
means said the last word on any part of his subject. The most notice- 
able omission is the absence of any allusion to the British régime in Sicily 
under Lord William Bentinck. It is true that the Foreign Office refuses 
access to some of the evidence available, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Mr. Johnston has not utilised to the full the material 
which is accessible. He himself claims to have discovered the Memoirs 
of Queen Caroline, and states that no inconsiderable portion of the 
narrative deals in detail with this subject, but he has made no effort to 
elucidate it by references to or extracts from this extremely important 
manuscript. The result isa pronounced hiatus in his otherwise admirable 
work, which is all the more to be regretted in that it seriously detracts from 
the interest and value of the volumes under review. Until the promised 
appearance of the text of the Memoirs judgment as to their authenticity 
must perforce be suspended. H. C. GurTreripGe. 


The Canadian War of 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1906.) 


Ir may be doubted whether any nation plunged with so little preparation 
into an aggressive war as did the United States in 1812. Though they 
had on their side a great superiority of numbers, and Great Britain was 
so deeply involved in the European struggle with Napoleon that she had 
but little attention to give to a colonial war, yet so inadequate was the 
American plan of campaign that in the opening year of the contest the 
main advantage lay with the attacked. The Americans attempted to 
invade Upper Canada from both ends of Lake Erie. Both attempts 
failed. One army was forced to capitulate and the other was defeated on 
Queenston Heights. 

What were the causes of the American failure in 1812? To this 
question the author hardly seems to give an adequate answer ; rather, 
instead of answering it, he confines himself to restating it. He thus 
sums up the operations of the first year of the war: ‘To a great extent 
on land, to a greater extent on sea, it consisted of a series of more or 
less isolated episodes. While the continent of Europe was a theatre of 
war organised on a vast scale under the greatest captains of modern his- 
tory, in the west there was a side-play in which men of English race had 
a succession of rounds with each other in a kind of prize fight. Only in 
Canada itself was there an infant people learning to stand up steadily and 
fight for its existence.’ But the point of view which regards the war of 
1812 as a side-play on the part of both combatants is one-sided. It 
affords an explanation which is true of England only. It fails to explain 
the feeble efforts of America. She was not engaged in the European 
struggle. She was indeed an interested spectator, because its continuance 
threatened the extinction of her foreign trade. But the blockade, of 
which she was a victim, was enforced within her own waters. What the 
author seems to overlook is, that the war was forced upon the govern- 
ment against its own wishes. It was the price which Madison had to pay 
for his re-election to the Presidency. Nor was the war, as the author 
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apparently regards it, the work simply of the Southern States imposing 
their will upon the Northern. It was rather the work of a new and 
strange generation, the pioneers of the West, who, pugnacious and quarrel- 
some as the consequence of continuous warfare with the Indians, with no 
commerce of their own to be damaged by war with the great naval power, 
looked forward to finding in Canada an easy victim. Of this party, named 
by contemporaries the ‘ Warhawks,’ Henry Clay, a Kentuckian, was the 
most fiery speaker, and its greatest man of action, Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee. It is not strange that a government thus constrained proved 
but half-hearted in the conduct of the war. It would not be fanciful to 
liken Madison embarking on this war to Walpole driven by public opinion 
into the war with Spain. Both entered upon war not so much with the 
view of conducting it to a successful issue as in the hope of terminating it 
by anearly peace. In the spring of 1813, before the war had lasted a year, 
the American government accepted the tsar of Russia’s offer of media- 
tion, and the invitation of the English government to open direct nego- 
tiations was promptly acceded to at the beginning of the next year. 
When a'government begins a war in such a spirit, it is vain to look for 
a carefully thought out strategical conception underlying the military 
operations, which are therefore foredoomed to failure for lack of intelligent 
combination. 

The conquest of Canada was a far harder task than the fire-eaters of 
the West imagined. Although the population of Canada was little more 
than one-twelfth of that of the United States (counting only the whites 
in both) and less than 5,000 British regular troops were serving there; 
though the colony was separated from the mother country by ‘an immense 
ocean and an extensive wilderness,’ yet the American regular army was not 
only very small in numbers but also of poor quality, owing to the lack 
of military tradition and of experience in regular warfare. Nor was the 
American government free from geographical difficulties of its own ; in 
the absence of railways its great resources could not be readily made 
available. It is probable, too, that the American constitution at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was as ill-adapted as the British at 
the end of the same century for waging a great war. When tried in the 
fire of a national war, the bonds of the Union seemed in danger of dis- 
solution. Their trial came too soon; not a generation had passed since 
they were forged. The New England states threatened secession. 
America’s first national war, if further pursued, might have terminated 
her national existence. Still, after making full allowance for inherent 
difficulties, the smallness of the armies which the United States succeeded 
in putting into the field excites surprise. The two armies actively 
engaged in 1812 at either end of Lake Erie only numbered between them 
eight or nine thousand men. Nor was there any marked improvement 
in this respect to be found in the next year. On the Detroit frontier the 
scanty British force was in its turn compelled to capitulate. But the 
main operation of the year was intended to be a combined movement 
upon Montreal. One army was to descend the St. Lawrence from Lake 
Ontario, and the other to take the overland route from Lake Champlain. 
The proposed plan of campaign stands out as the solitary instance of 
strategical insight on the part of the American government. It would 
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have isolated Kingston, and the conquest of Upper Canada would have 
followed. But the united strength of the two forces would not have 
much exceeded 12,000 men, and to secure their co-operation, which 
was absolutely necessary for success, no effort at all was made by the 
government. The defensive measures of the Madison administration 
were as inadequate as their offensive. For the defence of their capital 
against Ross’s raid in 1814 they could only bring together some 7,000 men, 
mostly militia, and their quality was so poor that in an hour they were 
routed by a force not a quarter their numbers. The land forces mustered 
for the protection of Baltimore were hardly more efficient, and that 
city was only saved from the fate of Washington by the strength of its 
harbour defences. 

Mr. Lucas approaches his subject from a Canadian point of view. 
‘The war was the national war of Canada.’ To Upper Canada it gave 
‘the memory of a national achievement.’ For Canada as a whole ‘ it did 
more than any other event could have done to reconcile the two rival 
races [British and French] to each other.’ Though the author has un- 
questionably achieved his task, and produced an interesting and instruc- 
tive account of an episode which marked an epoch in colonial history, yet 
the point of view which he has selected has its limitations. It involves a 
certain lack of proportion. The argument with which he seeks to justify 
the destruction of the public buildings of Washington, ‘as a retribution 
in kind’ for the devastation of York, is hardly convincing. The difference 
in degree was so great as to constitute a virtual difference in kind. An 
amount of space is assigned to the proceedings of the Canadian legis- 
latures which seems disproportionate when compared with the meagre 
references to the British parliament and American congress. The 
attempted impeachment of the chief justice of Lower Canada merely 
required mention without detail, if the author’s object was only to show 
that ‘ the cloud of war did not hang heavily over Quebec.’ Nor does his 
treatment of the naval side of the war altogether commend itself. On 
this subject he seems to say either too much or too little. He sweeps 
aside the excuses put forward to explain the British reverses in the 
frigate actions of 1812 with the remark that ‘ war is a matter of business, 
not of knight errantry.’ The triple success of the American frigates was 
a disquieting episode, but only an episode. That it had no permanent 
result may be fairly argued from the fact that during the rest of the war 
only one frigate action took place, and that was the memorable engage- 
ment between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. ‘To both sides alike 
the command of the inland waters was essential for success in the war.’ 
The annihilation of Barclay’s squadron on Lake Erie gave the Americans 
undisputed control of the theatre of war west of the Niagara, and the 
capture of either Kingston by the Americans, or of Sackett’s Harbour by 
the English, would have been decisive of the struggle round Lake Ontario. 
The annihilation of another British flotilla on Lake Champlain caused the 
immediate abandonment of Prevost’s offensive movement in September 
1814. . 
But though the author recognises the importance of the lake warfare, 
he hardly seems to estimate fairly the causes of the British defeats. 
A letter written by Barclay shortly before the decisive engagement on 
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Lake Erie states the chief reason: ‘The ships are manned with a crew, 
part of whom cannot even speak English, none of them seamen, and 
very few even in numbers.’ The author quotes this letter, but instead of 
emphasising the deficiencies of the Canadian boatmen inclines to put 
the blame upon the defective armament of their vessels. Nor does he 
seem to appreciate the fact that the American lake flotillas were in large 
part manned by picked seamen sent from their crack frigates, which were 
laid up in harbour. ‘ From the point of view of military history the record 
of the war of 1812 is full of interest and instruction.’ One of those who 
served in it denounced it as a ‘species of milito-nautico-guerilla-plundering 
warfare.’ Its real interest seems to lie in the fact that on both sides it 
was waged with mixed forces of regulars and volunteers. In the first two 
years of the war the advantage clearly lay with the Anglo-Canadian 
forces, because the British veterans formed a nucleus round which the 
Canadian volunteers could rally, while the American regulars were of 
such inferior quality that they failed to afford the necessary stiffening to 
the volunteeis. But in the third year the improvement in the American 
soldier was manifest. Also, the incompetent leaders who had at the 
beginning of the war been placed in command had by that time been 
eliminated. This improvement in their opponents took the British com- 
manders by surprise, notably Riall at Chippawa, and Drummond at 
Fort Erie; and as the author points out, ‘the British forces were less 
successful in the last months of the war,’ although their own army 
was stronger than before. An additional explanation may be suggested. 
In the beginning of the war the British made considerable use of Indian 
auxiliaries, who had a very demoralising effect upon the Americans. 
These Indians were chiefly recruited from the western side of Niagara, 
and after that part of Canada fell into the hands of the Americans the 
Indian contingents dwindled, especially as their great chieftain Tecumseh 
fell in battle. That the Canadian volunteer, when left to shift for 
himself, was at least a match for the American under like conditions 
may be inferred by contrasting the victory of the French Canadians at 
Chateauguay with the rout of the American militia at Bladensburg. 

W. B. Woop. 


Etudes sur ’ Année 1813: La Défection de la Prusse. 
JEAN D’UssEL. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


Tue defection of Prussia from the ranks of Napoleon’s supporters seems 
so natural and obvious a consequence of the failure of his invasion of 
Russia, that it is a little hard to realise that in December 1812 it wae 
by no means the foregone conclusion one is accustomed to think it. But, 
as the vicomte d’Ussel shows in the volume now under review, the 
government of Frederick William III only broke with the French alli- 
ance and threw in its lot with Napoleon’s enemies after much hesitation 
and deliberation. The question of Poland nearly proved a stumbling- 
stock to the conclusion of an alliance between Russia and Prussia, and 
all the way through the hands of the king and his ministers were con- 
tinually being forced by the independent action of the military comman- 
ders. Yorck, by concluding the Convention of Tauroggen, may be said 
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to have made Prussia’s defection inevitable, but Frederick William’s 
repudiation of his general’s action was anything but insincere, and it is 
well to remember that Yorck was actually summoned before a court-martial 
(p. 400). The vicomte shows that the version which represents Yorck’s 
action as justified by the military situgtion is quite untenable. Had he 
wished to do so, Yorck could easily have brushed aside the weak force of 
Russians which separated him from Macdonald (pp. 115-118). It is clear 
that Yorck had gauged the real state of popular feeling in Prussia far 
more accurately than the king and Hardenberg had. Unable to break 
with the double policy which Prussia had pursued ever since 1795, 
Hardenberg seems (p. 86), as late as December 1812, to have quite con- 
templated adhering to the alliance with Napoleon if by that means Prussia 
could regain a strong position in Europe. But, even if the dynasty did 
in the end identify itself with the anti-Napoleonic movement, it was the 
nation which gave the government the lead. No doubt, from the moment 
the court moved from Berlin to Breslau the chances were that Prussia 
would side with Russia rather than with Napoleon, but the vicomte is of 
opinion that the concessions Napoleon offered in March (pp. 388-390) 
would have sufficed to keep Prussia neutral if offered a month earlier. 
In deciding against Napoleon, Prussia was undoubtedly much influ- 
enced by the friendliness shown by Austria. Hardenberg had been in 
communication with Metternich as early as September 1812, but the 
latter, though well disposed to the restoration of Prussia to her old posi- 
tion, was determined to do nothing in a hurry. Hence the deliberate 
absence of the Austrian representative who was expected at Kalisch. 
Metternich’s policy was to wait on events, not to commit himself prema- 
turely ; to reserve Austria's decision until events had so far developed that 
her intervention would be decisive. 

In the Kalisch negotiations, of which a very full account is given, the 
most important issue was the difference between the Prussian proposal, 
that Prussia should be restored to the footing of 1806, and the Russian 
proposal to give Prussia an equivalent, in other words, to take most of 
Prussia’s share of Poland. It was Knesebeck’s refusal to accept Russia’s 
terms (p. 846) which led to the treaty being really concluded by Frederick 
William and Hardenberg at Breslau. Hardenberg’s reason for conclud- 
ing a treaty which really made no definite arrangements was that this 
left him with a comparatively free hand, whereas to have accepted a 
minimum might have enabled the Russians to pin him down to that and 
no more. 

There is nothing in the vicomte d’Ussel’s book which can be said to 
v€ remarkably new: his account is merely fuller and more precise than, 
for example, that in the ninth volume of the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, but the book is a very thorough and competent piece of work, 
based throughout on the original documents, which it quotes copiously, 
and giving a clear account of a very complicated affair. 

: C. T, ATKINSON. 




















Short Notices 


WE have received the first volume (the last in order of publication) 
of the Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (Roma: 
Tipografia della Accademia dei Lincei. 1907). It contains the minutes 
of the general meetings and some useful indices to the papers, read or 
presented to the special sections, which are contained in the remaining 
eleven volumes of the series. The most interesting feature of the volume 
is a copy (on a fairly large scale) of the third-century Forma Urbis 
Romae Regionuwm as reconstructed by Professor Lanciani. This is 
followed by photographs of the fragments which represent the Ludus 
Magnus, the Theatrum Balbi, the Balineum Surae, and the Macellum. 
These last, Professor Lanciani assures us, are more correct than the 
reproductions in Jordan’s edition. An appendix contains three articles 
of a bibliographical character. Professor Herbert Putnam describes the 
archives of the United States; a veteran editor and archivist, Dr. Emil 
Hildebrand, gives an account of the printed materials for Swedish 
history; while Dr. Karlsson provides a list, longer than might have been 
expected, of Swedish works on Italian history. H. W. C. D. 





The first volume of the series of Inventaires sommaires des Archives 
des Anciens Gouvernements des Pays-Bas (Brussels : Gayot, 1906) contains 
a number of lists, printed separately, and merely united within one cover 
for the convenience of arrangement on bookshelves. This congeries 
however is not without a plan; it begins with the archives of the vari- 
ous secretariates of state in the Low Countries and at Vienna, proceeds 
to those of the several councils and of certain committees or boards, and 
concludes with the political and military documents relating to the 
revolution in Brabant in 1790. Each list has its own introduction, and 
this is the principal defect of the volume, since no general prospect is 
afforded of the division of the affairs of state into: their several depart- 
ments: the time has probably not yet arrived for replacing Gachard’s report. 
The administration of the Low Countries as represented to us in this 
series of introductions is somewhat complicated, since the nature and 
functions of the councils change with the changes of government. The 
council, already differentiated into a privy council and a board of 
finance, is reconstituted in 1581 as three collateral councils—council 
of state, privy council, and council of finance. These are suppressed 
in 1702, and, after a period of constant change, reconstituted with a 
redistribution of functions in 1725, at which date the council of state 
becomes atrophied. Thus any subject of investigation must be pursued 
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from one branch of the council to another, and therefore from one 
collection of papers to another, according to the period selected. The 
papers of the secretariates, in themselves more important, are less 
confusing, since the audientiary was secretary of the privy council, and 
ultimately absorbed the title and functions of the secretary of the 
council of state. Herealso however the political centre of gravity shifts, 
about the end of the sixteenth century, from the audientiary’s records 
to those of the secretary of state and war, who was the private and 
military secretary of the governor under the Spanish administration, 
while under the Austrian he was the political secretary of state for home 
and foreign affairs. It will, accordingly, be seen that most of the papers 
likely to be of special political interest to an English student will be found 
in the lists here printed. Many of them are, doubtless, already known, 
both from the publications of the Belgian government and from the so- 
called Spanish State Paper Calendar, issued by the deputy keeper of the 
public records. Still there must be much left to be examined ; otherwise 
itcan hardly be imagined that Patrick Mac Neny, an Irishman by birth 
and secretary of state and war in the Austrian Netherlands from 1724 
to 1745, could have escaped the meshes of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. C. J. 


The Repertorium der Verhandelingen en Bijdragen betreffende de 
Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, in Tydschriften en Mengelwerken tot op 
1900 verschenen, by Mr. Louis D. Petit (Leyden: Brill, 1907), which 
has been issued in five instalments during the past two years, is a well- 
arranged and, so far as we have tested it,extremely accurate guide to 
the scattered literature with which it is concerned. Instead of merely 
revising and continuing the old Repertoriwm issued in 1863, with supple- 
ments down to 1893, by the Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde at Leyden, the compiler has recast his whole material. After an 
introductory section, he gives first a chronological list (classified for the 
medieval period under counties, &c.) of writings concerned with Dutch 
history in general; secondly, a systematic list arranged under subjects 
(manners and customs, industry and agriculture, &c.); thirdly, a section 
dealing with physical geography and allied subjects; fourthly, a cata- 
logue of publications relative to different localities classified under pro- 
vinces and towns; and, fifthly, an alphabetical list of contributions to 
family history, including heraldry. The book is exceedingly practical, 
and will be found of great service as a work of reference. Y. 


Messrs. J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. Caspari have undertaken a very 
necessary piece of work in producing a revised edition of Grote’s 
History of Greece (from the Time of Solon to 403 B.C.) (London: 
Routledge, 1907). They have certainly spared no pains in perform- 
ing their task; their introductions and appendices, useful as they 
are, are but the smallest part of the labour spent; almost every page 
contains notes, often elaborate notes, added by the editors. Their know- 
ledge is well up to date, and as a rule they show good judgment in 
selecting points to add or to correct. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, the general result is not quite satisfactory. It certainly was not 
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worth while to reprint the whole of Grote; e.g. part i. of his work clearly 
had to go, and also his chapters on oriental history: but it is a far more 
truncated book the editors give us, one practically confined to the sixth 
and fifth centuries, and marked by great omissions even as to the first of 
these. Again, it was no doubt impossible to reprint Grote’s notes in full, 
but we should have welcomed more of them, even at the cost of losing 
some of the editors’ comments. They taught many generations of 
scholars a critical use of texts, and still have their value in that way. 
Above all we must complain of the tampering with the text of Grote. 
This surely ought to have been reproduced in full; but omissions and 
alterations are made in it without warning ; e.g. on p. 321 nearly a page 
attributing the vozodvAaxes to the time of Pericles is omitted, while 
Grote’s view as to the voyzobéra: becomes ‘ possible ’ instead of ‘ probable.’ 
Still worse is the case in the story of the Persian wars, e.g. p. 199, where 
the text is shorn without any warning of the story of the first Greek 
retreat from Artemisium and of the corruption of Themistocles. Hero- 
dotus’s stories may be false, but at any rate Grote accepted them without 
question, and it is misleading to make him omit them. However it is 
better to read even a truncated Grote than not to read him at all, and the 
book deserves and ought to meet with success. J. W. 


In The Roman Forts on the Bar Hill, Dumbartonshire, by Dr. 
George Macdonald and Mr. Alexander Park, with a note on the archi- 
tectural details, by Mr. Thomas Ross (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1906), 
we have a business-like account of the excavations undertaken in 
1902-5 at one of the most important stations on the vallum of Anto- 
ninus Pius. The entire cost of these excavations was defrayed by 
Mr. Alexander Whitelaw of Garshore, to whose liberality Scottish 
archeologists already owed much. Mr. Whitelaw’s public spirit de- 
serves the fullest recognition. Such generosity has made it possible 
in recent years for antiquaries north of the Border to take many steps 
towards forming a coherent account of the Roman occupation of Scot- 
land. The chief interest of the excavations lies in the fact that they 
revealed the existence, beneath the fort contemporary with the vallum, 
of an earlier structure, whose outermost ditch was turned into the inner 
fosse of the later castellum. It was no doubt in order to utilise the site 
already occupied that the Roman builders departed from the practice 
elsewhere observed of applying the fort to the southern side of the vallum ; 
for the Bar Hill fort lies some twenty-five yards to the south of the 
rampart. Between the two intervenes the ‘military way.’ Now the 
earlier fort, represented by its fosse only, was evidently occupied for a 
period not exceeding half a century, and it follows with practical certainty 
that we have here one of the praesidia built by Agricola in a.p. 81.1 We 
are thus brought into contact, as at Melrose, with the work of that 
commander: the choice of the site illustrates his sagacity in selecting 
points of defence? and at the same time the smallness of the force 
which he employed to hold Northern Britain; for its extreme measure- 
ments are 191 x 160 feet. Both the earlier and the later forts are 
chiefly interesting as showing the ingenuity with which the system of 


1 Tas. Agric. 23. ? Ibid, 22. 
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fosses was adapted to the defence of weak points. Thus the 
fosse surrounding the Antonine fort is double except on the north 
side, where the vallum gives additional protection; the east and south 
gates are further defended by a titulus,? and the former of these is con- 
siderably prolonged on account of the ‘dead ground ’ in front of it, which 
might give cover to an advancing enemy. Finally, on the west side 
Agricola’s ditch was never filled up, and the west gate could only be 
approached by a plank bridge. Itshould also be noted that the structure 
of the turf rampart is even more clear than that of the vallum itself 
(which was still a matter of argument at the time when the Antonine 
Wall Report was published) ; it was made of sods placed grass to grass 
in regular layers which break joint. Both in this particular and also in 
the form of the ditch, which is Y-shaped with a central flat-bottomed de- 
pression, the turf wall observed near Birdoswald furnishes a close parallel, 
which may prove significant. Among the minor finds the most inter- 
esting are a wooden chariot wheel, doubtless of Celtic manufacture, a 
large and varied assortment of foot-wear, and some sham denarii of tin, 
made for devotional use. There is nothing here, as elsewhere on the 
vallum, to indicate that the occupation lasted beyond the time of 
Commodus. H. 8. J. 


Count Ugo Balzani’s excellent Italian translation of Mr. Bryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire has appeared in a second edition (Il Sacro Romano 
Impero. Milan: Hoepli, 1907), in which the extensive alterations, as 
well as the supplementary chapters, contained in the English edition of 


1904 are incorporated. It is sufficient here to notice this fresh testimony 


to the permanent position which Mr. Bryce’s book has won in the 
literature of Europe. Z. 


In the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, \xvii. 5, 6, M. Léopold 
Delisle publishes a paper of considerable importance for the chronology 
of the documents of the reign of Henry II of England. It has been 
long recognised that the use of the formula Dei gratia in the king’s title 
is characteristic of the later years of his reign, and M. Delisle seeks to 
determine more precisely the time at which the insertion began to be 
made. He arrives at the conclusion that the change was made at some 
date after May 1172 or at the beginning of 1178. That it was connected 
with Henry’s absolution from complicity in the murder of Archbishop 
Thomas at Avranches on 21 May 1172 is suggested, but not pressed. It 
might have been added that the king’s second submission at Avranches 
on 27 September would furnish an equally appropriate occasion for the 
adoption of the new formula. But the main point on which M. Delisle 
lays stress is this : that, by itself, the absence or presence of the phrase 
Dei gratia at once decides a document to be earlier or later than the 
beginning of 1173. It will be interesting to see whether this theory can 
be maintained in its absolute form. If it can, it will be a great assist- 
ance to the future editor of Eyton’s Court, Household, and Itinerary of 
Henry II. R. L. P. 


> Hyginus, Castr. 49: 
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Mr. W. H. St. John Hope contributes to Archaeologia, vol. lx. (1906), 
a paper of great interest on ‘ The Loss of King John’s Baggage Train in 
the Wellstream in October 1216.’ He marshals and examines the con- 
temporary accounts of the disaster, and comes to the conclusion that, 
while the king with a mounted force went from Lynn south-west to 
Wisbech and then in a northerly direction into Lincolnshire, he sent his 
baggage train almost due west, by the same route across the Wellstream 
which is now followed by the Great Northern Railway line from Lynn to 
Long Sutton. Mr. Hope explores the physical geography of the district 
and shows how the land was by degrees reclaimed, the central part of 
the route not until 1830. In 1216 this was only passable at low tide. 
The contemporary evidence states that the column crossed too quickly, 
before the tide had receded, and this appears to be the more probable 
account. But as high tide is calculated to have been soon after 6 a.m. 
on 12 October, and as the mornings in the fenlands are apt to be misty, 
an authozity quoted by Mr. Hope decides that the column could not very 
well have, reached the crossing until long after noon. It is therefore 
argued that it was overwhelmed by the return half-tide. Mr. Hope does 
not commit himself to this explanation, which indeed depends on an 
hypothesis as to the precise time of leaving Lynn that cannot be verified. 
But whether the baggage train crossed too early or too late, we think that 
Mr. Hope has given very strong reasons for accepting the route which he 
advocates. If this bo so, a further result of exceptional interest is ob- 
tained. For it is argued that the shallowness of the old estuary renders 
it unlikely that objects engulfed at the point suggested would be carried 
out to sea, and we are therefore encouraged to believe that the remains 
of the baggage train, with all its treasure and spoil, may even now be 
recovered. Mr. Hope however confesses that the area over which shafts 
would have to be sunk in search of them would necessarily be consider- 
able. R. L. P. 


From St. Francis to Dante, by Mr. G. G. Coulton (London: Nutt. 
1906), according to the sub-title consists of ‘a translation of all that is of 
primary interest in the chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-88),’ 
and it will introduce many English readers for the first time to 
one of the most curious and probably the most personal of medieval 
works. .For the autobiography of Salimbene has only been partially 
printed in a comparatively inaccessible edition, and is only now being 
edited in full in the Monwmenta Germaniae. Mr. Coulton has done well 
not to wait for this long delayed edition, especially as Professor Holder- 
Egger has supplied him with the advance proofs. He possesses a 
thorough knowledge of Salimbene, and his numerous illustrative extracts 
drawn from a large number of sources generally neglected by English 
historians add greatly to the value of the book. We cannot but regret 
the form into which Mr. Coulton has cast his work. Instead of giving 
a translation of his selections from Salimbene, and adding illustrations 
and explanations in notes and appendices, he has supplied the translation 
with a running commentary, and it requires some patience to disentangle 
the one from the other. The burden of his commentary is the brutality 
of the thirteenth century, and his object is to show the falsity of the 
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rose-coloured descriptions of medieval life which have become prevalent 
in certain quarters. A plain translation of Salimbene would have attained 
this object more effectually and without the irritation which his contro- 
versial tone inevitably causes. A. G. L. 


In his Entstehung und Ausbreitung des Klarissenordens besonders in den 
deutschen Minoritenprovinzen (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906) Dr. Edmund 
Wauer deals less with the origin than with the expansion of the order 
of St. Clare. On the former point, except for some criticisms, he adds 
little to the more detailed studies of Dr. Lempp and Father Lemmens. 
The most valuable parts of his work are the careful enumeration and 
analysis of the various rules under which the different sections of the 
order lived, and the notes on the foundation of the convents throughout 
Europe. While the attempts of the popes to bring all the Clares under 
a uniform rule failed, they succeeded in substituting the ideal of strict 
cloistered life for the ideal of the life of poverty. Even the convent of 
St. Clara in Assisi after the death of the foundress gave only a formal 
allegiance to the ideal of poverty. The author's notes on the expansion 
of the crder outside Italy will form a useful basis for further researches. 
One cannot blame him for not knowing much of the establishment of the 
Clares in England, but he might have avoided some inaccuracies ; thus 
the charters in Dugdale show that the nuns of Waterbeach were removed 
to Denny ; the Bullarium Franciscanum shows that Sir William dela Pole 
tried to found a house of Clares at Hull, not at York. A few additions 
may be made from less known sources. Perhaps the earliest mention 
of a house of Clares in England is contained in the Liberate Roll of 
86 Hen. ILI; it is an order, dated 14 October 1252, to the sheriff of 
Northampton to supply the five ‘Sorores Minores’ of Northampton 
with five habits of russet. Nearly two years before (17 August 1250) 
Innocent IV addressed a letter to the prelates of England warning them 
against quaedam mulierculae interius oneratae peccatis, foris tamen 
sanctitatis, who, rejecting the yoke of discipline, wandered about in a 
damnable fashion under the name of Sisters Minor or Sisters of the 
Order of St. Damian; the bishops were not to allow any such sisters to 
build a house in their dioceses except with the approval of the provincia) 
minister of the Friars Minor.' A similar bull had already been issued 
a few months before to the Italian prelates.? The opposition to the 
strict clausura among the Clares was very deep and widespread. In 
some provinces too, as in that of St. Anthony, the relations of the 
Minorites and the Clares seem to have remained on the friendly footing 
which prevailed in the first days of the order. A. G. L. 


M. Ernest Gossart’s work on La Domination Espagnole dans les 
Pays-Bas a la Fin du Régne de Philippe II (Brussels: Lamertin, 1906) 
is the continuation of the author’s previous book, L’Etablissement du 
Régime Espagnol dans les Pays-Bas et V Insurrection. It is a clear and 
pleasant account of the political relations of Philip II mainly with the 


' Recister of Archbishop Giffard (Surtees Society), p. 93. 
2 Bull. Francise. i. 541. 
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southern provinces from the death of Requesens to that of Philip II, with 
the addition of a few useful pages on the practical tutelage of the arch- 
dukes Albert and Isabella under Philip III. Military and naval incidents 
are kept in strict subordination to the main subject of the work. The 
fullest and freshest portion is that which relates to Alexander of Parma. 
The author has the courage to confess, and we think rightly, that if 
Alexander had not been distracted from his proper task by his prepara- 
tions for supporting the Armada, and by his two expeditions into France, 
he would have probably completed the conquest of the Netherlands. As 
it was, the necessary time was just given for the reorganisation of the 
national forces. The appreciations of character, even of that of Philip II, 
are moderate and just. Orange is perhaps too lightly excused for his 
tolerance of the outrages of his partisans in the southern provinces, which 
led to the reaction of the catholics towards Spain; and, in spite of the 
necessities of French friendship, we are of opinion that his continual 
support of the duke of Anjou was an error, though it may be reasonably 
argued that this did ultimately plunge France and Spain into the war 
which proved the salvation of the Netherlands. The author has made 
much use of the last twenty-one volumes of the Correspondance de 
Philippe IT sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, Gachard’s analysis not extend- 
ing beyond July 1577. From this are derived the interesting letters 
between the king and Alexander Farnese printed in the appendix. 
E. A. 


Under the title of The English Factories in India, 1618-1621 (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1906) Mr. William Foster continues the publication 
of the records of the East India Company, of which six volumes were 
published in 1896-1902. The papers calendared in the present volume 
number about four hundred and sixty, and comprise all those which 
could be found either in the archives of the India Office or in the manu- 
scripts department of the British Museum, with the addition of a few from 
the East India Series at the Public Record Office. Mr. Foster has 
shown himself already an ideal editor, and the present volume is in every 
way no less admirable than have been its predecessors. It covers, to some 
extent, the same ground as Sir Thomas Roe’s journal of his embassy, 
which was edited by Mr. Foster for the Hakluyt Society in 1899; but 
with regard to the factories in the dominions of the Great Mogul, the 
attempted revival of the trade to the Red Sea, and the development of 
the trade with Persia the volume contains valuable material. Subjects 
of more general interest are the failure of Dale’s expedition, and the 
Anglo-Dutch agreement of 1619, the consequences of which will appear 
in a subsequent volume. H. E. E. 


The introduction to Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689, by 
Baroness 8. van Zuylen van Nyevelt (London: Dent, 1906), sums up 
the purpose of this book very well. -‘ William II, prince of Orange ; his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Charles I of England; William III, the later 
king of England, and his wife, Mary, daughter of James I, seen in the 
light of their Dutch environment, are the central figures in this volume. 
The contents are mainly derived from Dutch sources.’ Fruin, Blok, 
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and other standard mcdern historians are the chief authorities employed 
where political history is touched upon; the letters published by Groen 
van Prinsterer in the Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassaw and 
other collections .of contemporary correspondence supply personal 
details to complete the picture. The result is a somewhat rambling and 
disconnected narrative of the fortunes of the princes and princesses of the 
house 9f Orange, intended obviously for popular reading, but sometimes 
containing facts or quotations which will be of use to historians. There 
are excellent portraits of William II and the Princess Mary, of 
William III as a boy and of Queen Mary, reproduced by the leave of the 
queen of the Netherlands, which deserve high praise, but the book itself 
is of very slight historical value. C. H. F. 


Professor Emil Andler’s pamphlet on Die Beteiligung der Stadt 
London am Strett zwischen Karl I. und dem Langen Parlament, 1640- 
1644 (Ravensburg : Zittroll, 1906), is useful for those who take an interest 
in London history, but adds nothing. to our knowledge of the period. 
The author has not been able to make sufficient use either of the news- 
papers or pamphlets of the time, which are an essential authority, nor 
has he adequately employed recent works on the period. For instance, 
the second volume of Dr. Sharpe’s London and the Kingdom contains a 
number of extracts from the city records to which he should have referred 
if he was unable to consult the originals. A. 


An apology is owing to Mr. G. B. Hertz for the delay in noticing 
his volume on The Old Colonial System (Manchester: The University 
Press, 1905). That delay however gives opportunity to notice the 
steady improvement in the character of Mr. Hertz’s historical work. 
The Old Colonial System was much superior to the previous book on 
English Public Opinion. after the Restoration, and the article on the 
Ostend Company in the April number of the English Historical Review 
marks a further distinct step in:advance. The Old Colonial System 
doubtless reflects a great amount of research in the odd corners of the 
ephemeral literature of the time, but Mr. Hertz seems somewhat to 
exaggerate the originality of his main position; and, while he is 
wandering in the byways of history, does not always seem to have com- 
petent knowledge of the main roads in the country to be traversed. Thus 
a startling statement with regard to Lord Hillsborough is made on the 
authority of Wraxall. The explanation of the Navigation Acts of 1660 
and 1663 is inaccurate. The proviso as to the necessity of ships being 
English-built was in the earlier statute. The later Act provided that 
goods from European countries must be shipped in England before being 
exported to the colonies. Mr. Hertz is a little hasty in rushing at con- 
clusions. Thus he draws an inference from the ‘ un-linglish but American 
expression “ this fall’’’; whereas this use of the word is usual in old 
English, occurring in Dryden and elsewhere. It would be interesting to 
learn on what grounds Lord George Germain is credited with ‘ sound views 
on tactics.’ His strategy, at least, was ruinous enough. The recall of 
Rodney had been issued before his great victory in April 1782. What- 
ever Burgoyne’s faults, he was neither ‘pompous’ nor ‘prolix.’ Mr. 
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Hertz writes as though Montgomery and Arnold had proceeded together 
against Quebec. But, though there are occasional slips in the volume, 
and though the author in his preface seems to take himself a little too 
seriously, he is none the less to be congratulated on a work showing 
signs of so much independent reading and thought. H. E. E. 


A welcome reprint of Samuel Pepys’s Memoires relating to the State 
of the Royal Navy of England for Ten Years, determined December 1688, 
originally published in 1690 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), embodies - 
certain manuscript corrections, made probably by Pepys himself, and 
contains also an excellent introduction by Dr. J. R. Tanner. Dr. Tanner’s 
unique knowledge of the Pepysian manuscripts at Cambridge enables him 
to illustrate and supplement the Memoires from the correspondence and 
the papers of its author. The purpose with which Pepys wrote was to 
denounce the mismanagement of the navy by the incompetent commis- 
sioners appointed in 1679, and to explain and defend the work done by 
the special commission appointed in 1686. On both points his conclusions 
are confirmed by independent contemporary evidence, as the editor points 
out, and it is clear that James II must have the credit of restoring the 
efficiency of the navy. But for the work done during the reign of James 
the naval success of William III's reign would scarcely have been 
possible. The book is one which all historians of the navy should 
possess. C. H. F. 


The volume just noticed appears in a new series. of reprints called 
‘The. Tudor and Stuart Library,’ the distinctive feature of which is that 
the type given to the university of Oxford by Bishop Fell in 1660 is 
employed. Other books included in it are Sir Fulke Greville’s Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, etc., as first published 1652, with an introduction 
by Mr. Nowell Smith (1907), Henry Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, 
1634, with an introduction by Mr. G. 8. Gordon (1906), and John 
Evelyn’s Sculptura, edited by Mr. C. F. Bell (1906). This last volume 
is not wholly a reprint, for it contains the previously unpublished second 
part, printed from a manuscript in the possession of the Royal Society 
by Professor A. H. Church. 


Dr. Francesco di Silvestri Falconieri’s paper Sulle Relazioni fra la 
Casa di Borbone e il Papato nel Secolo XVIII, con una Nota sugli 
Ordini Religiosi (Rome: Casa Editrice Romana, 1906), seeks to prove 
how mistaken were the Bourbon kings of the eighteenth century in 
attacking the Jesuits, and, through them, the papacy, because by thus 
permitting the people to see constituted authority attacked, they weakened 
the security of their own government. The author is right in character- 
ising their ecclesiastical policy as incoherent and oscillating, and in 
ascribing the responsibility for it rather to their ministers than to the 
kings themselves; but the general character of the pamphlet is quite 
superficial, and the author fails altogether to recognise those irresistible 
forces with which the age was pregnant, and particularly the strong anti- 
ecclesiastical feeling among the upper and professional classes, especially 
in France and Naples—those forces which impelled the rulers towards 
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change, so that they moved reluctantly and waveringly, yet all too 
certainly, towards their own undoing. Dr. Falconieri’s attitude can be 
gathered from his description of the French parliament— that undis- 
ciplined and disloyal parliament, which thirty years later, by its 
immoderate and almost criminal war against royal authority, was one 
of the immediate causes of the Revolution.’ To him the Papacy ‘ was no 
longer in a condition to injure any one,’ and the Jesuits the innocent 
scapegoats of the Papacy’s imaginary misdeeds; but he does not mention 
what injuries the Jesuits were still in a condition to inflict. When 
Clement XIII defended the Jesuits on the ground that the Council of 
Trent had approved of them, Dr. Falconieri calls it a ‘logical reply.’ He 
repeats the old attacks on Clement XIV, and the Jesuits’ assertion that 
he died quasi pazzo, imploring pardon and mercy for the abolition of 
the Order. He seems to have a special hatred for du Tillot, whom he 
calls pervertitoand peggiore del Tanucci. Nor is Dr. Falconieri altogether 
accurate in his facts. He asserts that Ferdinand IV of Naples signed the 
Family Compact, and that Giannone’s History was written ‘ according to 
the wish of Tanucci.’ This work is characterised as ‘ a feeble reproduction 
of French philosophy’; Giannone would have been surprised if he had 
lived to read French philosophy, and had been confronted with this 
accusation. K. D. V. 







Mr. W. H. Craig's excuse for writing the Life of Lord Chesterfield 
(London: Lane, 1907) is that he wished to give a picture of Lord 
Chesterfield rather as a politician than as a wit or man of letters. We 
have however been unable to discover that he gives any very differ- 
ent impression of his subject from that given in Mr. Ernst’s bio- 
graphy, which has the advantage of being chiefly based on the original 
letters in the Newcastle correspondence. Moreover Mr. Craig, in writing 
the life of a statesman, does not sufficiently bear in mind how necessary 
is a clear account of the polities of the day. England’s foreign entangle- 
ments during Lord Chesterfield’s life, while admittedly difficult to follow, 
require much more elucidation than the author contributes. The reason 
for this defect is possibly that he is himself not-well enough equipped 
with knowledge for the task. For example, he talks persistently of the 
‘emperor of Austria,’ even when the ruler suggested is the Bavarian 
Charles VII, a misapprehension which may account for his remark 
that Maria Theresa’s dominions were ‘cleared of both French, Austrians, 
and Spaniards’; while Count Zinzendorf appears twice as Count 
Finzendorf. In regard to English politics he makes the somewhat 
unintelligible statement that Lady Yarmouth ‘had no influence . . . in 
any matter connected with politics.’ This is disproved, if by nothing else, 
by the fact that Pitt, always averse to dealing with such people, found 
himself forced at the supreme moment of his life to explain his position 
to her in order to make it intelligible to the king. Chesterfield no doubt, 
as Mr. Craig maintains, had great abilities as a statesman, and in his 
judgments was often right. When he had a definite piece of work to do, 
like the vice-royalty of Ireland or the reform of the calendar, he did it 
well. His fault, like that of many of his contemporaries, was that he 
had no enthusiasm for any cause, and had therefore no driving power in 
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him to overcome opposition. Newcastle, if he had no other enthusiasm, 
had an obstinate determination to maintain his own predominance, and 
thereby conquered far wiser men, such as Chesterfield, who had not even 
the duke’s pettifogging energy. Pitt, less well balanced and often more 
wrong-headed, triumphed because he had a noble ambition for his country. 
We have too often in our history had men like Chesterfield; generally 
right but also generally ineffective from inability to carry on a protracted 
struggle. Shelburne is in some ways a parallel in the same century as 
Chesterfield, and there have been others later. B. W. 






The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-78, first published by 
Mrs. Raine Ellis in 1889, has been reprinted in two volumes (London : 
Bell, 1907), which are pleasant to read and handle. It was unnecessary 
however to republish the long introduction. A considerable amount of 
new information concerning the Burney circle has appeared since it was 
written, and a shorter essay brought up to date would have enhanced the 
value of the book. The substance of the diary itself is enlarged, not only 
by Miss Burney’s own later corrections, but also by additions from Mrs. 
Ellis’s pen in the form of comments, explanations, and quotations from 
other sources. These are but slightly distinguished from the text proper, 
and the result is often confusing, and destructive of that intimate rela- 
tion between reader and author which it is the special charm of a diary 
to establish. The portrait frontispiece of Fanny by her cousin, Edward 
Francis Burney, is delightful. C. 






Count Joseph Grabowski was a young Polish officer, who, thanks to 
his knowledge of languages, was employed on Napoleon’s staff in 1813-14. 
His memoirs, originally published in Polish after his death, and recently 
translated into French (Mémoires de Joseph Grabowski. Paris: Plon, 
1907), have a certain aesthetic value. They are obviously published just 
as they were written, and they give only the writer’s personal experiences. 
Literary merit they have none beyond a straightforward simplicity : 
the author did not even take the trouble to revise what he had written, 
for we repeatedly find on a later page incidents and remarks which he 
had omitted to insert in their proper place. And historical value they 
have none: they were written nearly forty years after the events to 
which they refer, and there is nowhere a hint that they were based on 
memoranda made at the time. These memoirs may or may not be correct 
when they give a different version of some matter of detail from that 
usually current; but apart from these trifles Count Grabowski’s testi- 
mony may be regarded as worthless. He has no knowledge of the 
evidence under Napoleon’s own hand that he never seriously intended to 
restore the kingdom of Poland. He is very indignant with Thiers for 
misrepresenting the terms offered to Napoleon during the fateful armistice 
in the summer of 1813, on no better ground than that he was himself 
on duty, though not within hearing, when the negotiations came to an 
end, and that Napoleon at St. Helena gave a different version. His 
Polish patriotism so carries him away that he talks of the ‘ Polish army’ 
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throughout 1812 and 1813, whereas in fact there were Poles in several of 
Napoleon’s army corps, besides that commanded by Poniatowski. He 
even goes the length of saying that the ‘ Polish army” brought safely out 
of Russia the hundred guns with which it began the campaign, the only 
excuse for such an absurd statement being the fact that the small 
remnant of Poniatowski’s corps, which was detached soon after crossing 
the Berezina and reached Warsaw safely, was the only fragment of the 
Moscow army that took any guns at all out of Russia. Nor can a much 
better example be found of the partial and unintelligent ideas about 
current events that are apt to prevail in an army in the field, than Count 
Grabowski’s account of the battle of Dresden, and of Vandamme’s disaster 
at Kulm, which went far towards neutralising the victory. All this is of 
course no imputation on the good faith of the author, but it does suggest 
very serious doubts whether his memoirs were worth publishing. And 
when the French translator gives us, as one of the only two documents 
concerning Joseph Grabowski in the French War Office, an application 
in June 1814 for the cross of St. Louis, one wonders whether the single- 
minded devotion to Napoleon, on which the Polish editor lays so much 
stress, was‘after all more real than that of Berthier and others, whose 
conduct he condemns in pretty strong language. B. B, G: 


Now that the relations between France and Italy are excellent it is 
becoming possible to write sine ira et studio of the three phases of Louis 
Napoleon’s Roman policy—the attack upon the Roman republic of 1849, 
the September convention of 1864, and the last chapter, which began with 
Mentana and ended, after the emperor’s fall, with the breach at the Porta 
Pia. Of these three episodes MM. Emile Bourgeois and E. Clermont 
have given us a painstaking diplomatic study in Rome et Napoléon III 
(Paris: Colin, 1907), based upon French official documents as well as upon 
the usual printed authorities. The thesis of the authors is that the prince 
president established the second empire by suppressing the Roman republic 
and ruined the second empire by refusing to allow the Italians to enter 
Rome. The former of these statements has been generally accepted, for 
the chief object of the Roman expedition of 1849 was to gain the support 
of the clerical party in France ; the latter is not so obvious, but rests 
upon the hypothesis of the authors that, if the emperor had consented to 
sacrifice the papacy, he could have entered upon the war of 1870 with 
both Austria and Italy as his allies, in which case the result might have 
been different. Every Italian statesman realises that the neutrality of 
his country during the Franco-German war was a most fortunate policy ; 
but it is easy to understand that the Austrian government should not 
desire full publicity to be given to its diplomatic correspondence at that 
crisis. Under these circumstances the number of new facts contained 
in the present volume is necessarily limited; but the authors have told 
their story with Gallic lucidity, while M. Gabriel Monod has written a 
concise preface. W. M. 


Our delay in noticing The First Annexation of the Transvaal, by 
Dr. W. J. Leyds (London : Unwin, 1906), has been due largely to a doubt 
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whether it could be suitably dealt with in this Review. The fact is that 
although a great parade is made by Dr. Leyds of blue books and other 
estimable authorities as his sources of information, it is really a political 
pamphlet to prove that the Boers have always been right and the 
English always in the wrong in South Africa. From the controversial 
point of view it is no doubt an interesting document, though happily 
it is now somewhat out of date; and for any future historian of South 
Africa it will, as an indication of feeling, be essential; but it is hardly 
history itself, and for the facts the future historian will do better to . 
consult Dr. Leyds’s authorities, which he tabulates quite fairly, than his 
reading of them. B. W. 






Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s standard book on the Government of India, 
which was noticed by us on its first publication in 1898 (vol. xiii. p. 817), 
has appeared in a second and revised edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1907). We have also received a second edition, revised by Mr. T. W. 
Holderness, of the late Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell’s Short Account of the 
Land Revenue and its Administration in British India (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1907). The original book was noticed in this Review in 1894 
(vol. ix. p. 601). D. 






The fourth part of Mr. F. Elrington Ball's History of the County 
Dublin (Dublin: Thom, 1906) completes the survey of the southern half 
of the county, and crosses the Liffey to include the parishes of Clonsilla 
and Chapelizod, and the district of the Phenix Park. It shows the same 
painstaking research into the history of the successive owners of landed 
property as characterised the preceding parts. The annals of Luttrells- 
town, about eight miles west of Dublin, are treated. with special detail 
as showing a rare continuity of ownership in one family. Geoffrey 
Luttrell, a trusted minister of King John, was the first of the name con- 
nected with Ireland, but the lands granted to him were in Thomond, and 
it is not until about the year 1400 that the family can be definitely traced 
to Luttrellstown. From this time forward, with one brief intermission— 
when Luttrellstown was appropriated as a residence by Colonel John 
Hewson, the Parliamentary governor of Dublin—the property remained 
in the hands of the Luttrells. Colonel Simon Luttrell, indeed, threw in 
his lot with James II, and his estates were confiscated, but his brother, 
Colonel Henry Luttrell, eventually joined the winning side and thus 
regained the ancestral demesne at the cost of the undying hatred of the 
Jacobites. He was murdered in 1717. His son, Simon, was created earl 
of Carhampton ; and his grandson, the second earl, after taking an active 
part in the suppression of the rebellion of 1798, sold Luttrellstown to 
Mr. Luke White, ancestor of Lord Annaly, the present owner. Another 
interesting manor was Lucan, granted by King John to Wirris Peche, and 
from the middle of the sixteenth century associated with the Sarsfield 
family. Like Luttrellstown, it was appropriated by a Parliamentarian 
officer, Sir Theophilus Jones, brother of Colonel Michael Jones, the victor 
of Rathmines, but eventually it was restored to the famous Patrick Sarsfield, 
afterwards earl of Lucan. Finally it passed by marriage to the Veseys, 
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who in Dr. Johnson’s time were well known in literary circles. Other 
important places were the royal manors of Esker and Crumlin, the 
archiepiscopal manor of Clondalkin, the Castle of Drimnagh, one of the 
oldest structures in the county still inhabited, and Palmerston House, 
memorable as having given a title to an English prime minister. 
Pheenix Park originated in certain lands which had been granted to the 
priory of Kilmainham by the Tyrrells of Castleknock, and which were 
retained in the king’s hands at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The chief governors resided during the remainder of the 
sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth centuries at Kilmainham 
Priory, then in a house called ‘the Phenix’ on the north side of the river 
where the Magazine now stands, and not till near the close of the 
eighteenth century in what became the nucleus of the present Viceregal 
Lodge. The Park was enclosed by the duke of Ormond soon after the 
Restoration. Mr. Ball’s work is almost entirely concerned with the local 
and family history of the county subsequent to the Anglo-Norman invasion ; 
but a general sketch of the condition of the whole region in pre-Norman 
times, defining as far as possible the limits of Scandinavian power and 
indicating the distribution of the Celtic tribes, would add to the value of 
the work. Accepting, however, the limitations which Mr. Ball has set 
for himself, we should expect a more adequate description, accompanied 
by plans and sections, of existing remains and especially of those, whether 
of earth or stone, which may reasonably be ascribed to the Anglo-Norman 
period. His account of the castles is defective in this respect: thus on 
p. 116 he gives us a photograph of a curious round keep-like structure 
near Ballymount Castle apparently situated on the top of a mote with 
traces of the surrounding ditch and earthen rampart, but he gives no 
plan or description from which its age or purpose might be more clearly 
inferred. Drimnagh Castle, too, is one which merits a detailed description. 
G. H. O. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1907 (London: Macmillan) is once 
more edited by Dr. J. Scott Keltie, with the assistance of Mr. I. P. A. 
Renwick, and appears to be revised with the care and accuracy which 
have given it the first place among works of reference of its kind. We 
may suggest that for the purpose of comparing statistics it would be a 
good thing if all figures relating to the same commodity could be given 
in the same denomination. On p.89 we find the British imports of wheat 
stated for their total in quarters, but for their details in hundredweights, 
with the explanation that 1 quarter is equal to 4°28 cwt. On p. xxxvi 
however the production of wheat in the various British possessions is 
given in bushels. In the tables for foreign countries the amounts are 
given sometimes in hectolitres, sometimes in metric tons. E. 





